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TWO  SECTIONS 
SECTION  ONE 


NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  13,  1934  i.^Unll  possessions:  Canada.  $4.50;  fureiKii,  »"  lOc.  Per  Copy 


Auto  Linage  Goes  183%  Ahead  of  1933 
as  N*  ¥♦  Show  Opens  1934  Campaign 

Practically  All  Firms  Increase  Space — Ford  Revamps  Dealer  Campaigns, 
Concentrating  Them  in  McCanmErickson  and  Ayer  Agencies 

ALlOMOBlLh  makers,  throwing  d  RORFRT  S  MANN  eagu.  Cincinnati,  Cieveland,  l)alla>, 

oi)cn  the  1934  cainnaigning  seasons  ^  "  Denver.  Des  Moines.  I-'Hirewater  \ 


n.  open  the  1934  campaigning  seasons 
with  an  enviable  display  ot  new  models 
jt  the  New  Vork  Automobile  Sliow, 
announced  to  all  wlio  listen  their  con- 
tidence  tliat  1934  will  bring  increased 
business. 

They  backed  that  belief  by  loosening 
up  on  their  advertising  funds  and  plac¬ 
ing  some  385,198  lines  of  automotive 
advertising  in  the  New  Vork  and 
Brooklyn  newspapers,  in  a  six-day 
period  covering  the  opening  of  the  show. 
Last  year  the  total  for  a  corresponding 
period  was  .525. 540  lines.  The  increase 
tor  this  >ear  was  18.3  per  gent. 

The  gain  was  taken  as  a  conservative 
index  of  the  motor  men's  .selling  bud¬ 
gets  for  the  coming  year.  Appropria¬ 
tions  may  be  revi.sed  upward  or  down¬ 
ward  in  the  light  of  sales  figures  in 
the  spring  and  summer  selling  season, 
but  for  the  present  there  is  no  (luestion 
about  the  companies’  willingness  to 
spend  increased  sums. 

Practically  all  manufacturers  and  all 
but  one  of  the  New  York  newsiapers 
snared  in  the  increa.sed  advertising  last 
week-end.  The  biggest  gains  in  per¬ 
centage  were  made  by  newspapers  which 
carried  comparatively  little  automotive 
linage,  but  among  the  papers  that  car¬ 
ried  the  bulk  of  the  copy  gains  ranged 
as  high  as  50  per  cent.  Following  are 
the  figures,  as  reported  by  Media  Rec¬ 
ords,  beginning  on  Friday,  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  Auto  Show  opened,  aiul  ex¬ 
tending  through  to  Wednesday  of  this 
week.  This  period  covered  the  special 
.\uto  Show  sections,  which  appeared  on 
Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday,  as  well 
as  a  large  <iuantity  of  automotive  copy 
which  appeared  in  run  of  paper. 

Jan.  5>10  Jan.  G^ll  Pet. 

1934  1933  Gain 

Times  .  70,555  59,640  18.3% 

Herald  Tribune.  64,782  43,113  50.3% 

American  .  42.414  .14,76()  22.0% 

News .  23.443  19.74()  18.7%, 

Mirror  .  6.696  3,967  68.8%, 

Journal  .  35.015  32,949  6.3% 

Post .  17,716  29.551  *40.1%, 

San .  47,556  43,115  10.3%, 

World  -  Tele¬ 
gram  .  43,210  34,992  23.5%, 

Brooklyn  Kagle.  21,167  17,859  18.5%, 

BrooklvnTinies- 

Union  .  12.()44  5,842  116.4%, 

Total . 385,198  325,540  18.3%, 

*Loss. 

Comparable  gains  were  shown  in  the 
tigures  for  the  special  .\uto  Show  sec¬ 
tions  alone.  The  following  figures  in¬ 
clude  not  only  the  show  sectionj,  but 
other  automotive  copv  on  same  dav : 

1»34  il33 

Biggest  Biggest 
Day  Day 

Times  .  45.871  38,318 

Herald  Tribune  ....  43,974  30,971 

American .  32,050  29,130 

^’ews .  16.535  14.742 

Mirror  .  6.279  3.889 

Journal .  20.827  17.754 

Post .  12,693  26,750 

Sun .  34,149  23,714 

Worid-TcleRram  ...  31,118  27.188 

frooklyn  Kagle  ...  15,875  13,635 

Brooklyn  Times- 

Union  .  8,760  5,842 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

This  year,  unlike  last,  there  was  no  sporadically  last  year  as  a  substitute  for 
need  to  wonder  what  part  Henry  F'ord  national  advertising,  are  being  welded 
would  play  in  tbe  drive  for  business,  into  a  st'condary  campaign  of  national 
.As  usual.  T'ord  did  not  enter  the  show,  scope. 


but  he  had  special  displays  of  his  own 
cars  during  the  week.  Likewise,  he 
stayed  out  of  the  special  auto  show 


This  secondary  campaign  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  names  of  32  dealer  groups, 
centered  around  the  32  F'ord  branches. 


sections,  but  his  regular  advertising  and  theoretically  under  the  direction  of 


campaign  apiieared  in  run-of -paper  po¬ 
sitions. 


the  F'ord  branch  managers.  In  view 
of  the  well-known  F'ord  insi.stence  upon 


Xor  did  comiictitors,  some  of  whom  centralized  authority,  however,  shrewd 


were  still  unable  to  get  into  mass  pro¬ 
duction  on  their  new  models,  miss  the 


observers  believed  this  would  mean  in 
practice  that  all  advertising  woiilo 


significant  “Immediate  Delivery”  phrase  be  finally  O.  K.'d  in  Detroit  instead  oi 
which  appeared  prominently  in  some  of  in  the  32  branch  cities, 
tbe  F'ord  copy.  While  the  F'ord  fac-  This  belief  was  strengthened  by  an- 
tory  advertising  is  not  definitely  sche-  nouncement  this  week  that  the  dealer 


duled  far  in  advance  it  is  understoiKl  campaigns.  which 
it  will  continue  for  some  weeks  at  least,  dividefl  among  a 
using  practically  all  the  daily  news-  agencies,  have  been 
papers  in  the  country.  .A  F'ord  radio  bands  of  two  large 
program  is  also  in  the  making,  and  FJrickson.  Inc..  Xev 


campaigns.  which  originally  were 
dividefl  among  a  dozen  advertising 
agencies,  have  been  concentratetl  in  the 
bands  of  two  large  concerns,  McCann- 
FJrickson.  Inc.,  Xew  York,  and  X.  W. 


announcement  is  expected  within  a  week  .‘\ycr  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 


or  two  about  this. 


McCann- F;rickson  has  been  appointed 


While  F'ord’s  own  campaign  thus  to  direct  the  dealer  campaigns  in  27 
goes  on,  the  various  advertising  cam-  branch  territories,  centering  around : 
paigns  of  his  dealers,  which  began  .A.lexandria.  \'a. ;  .Atlanta,  Buffalo,  Chi- 

MOTOR  INDUSTRY  “GOING  PLACES” 

By  JAMES  T.  SULLIVAN 
Automobile  Editor,  Boston  Globe 


UNDER  the  Xew,  Deal  the  motor 
industry  is  going  places  in  1934. 
And  while  generally  it  will  aid  the 
country  to  im])rove  conditions  as  it  did 
a, ter  the  1907  panic,  the  slump  a  dozen 
\ears  ago,  and  is  doing  now,  the  news- 
Iiapers  will  share  in  big  copy. 

One  of  the  most  pronounced  evi¬ 
dences  of  this  was  the  letting  down  of 
the  bars  this  week  so  that  automobile 
manufacturers  were  allowed  to  go  back 
on  a  40-hour-a-week  schedule.  It  was 
the  best  piece  of  news  that  broke  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  days  of  the  show. 
While  it  was  agreed  that  there  will  F.e 
a  shortage  of  cars  early  this  year  it  is 
not  going  to  be  serious  as  was  ex¬ 
pected 

Not  so  long  ago  some  of  the  com¬ 
panies  had  to  curtail  production  be¬ 
cause  they  were  exceeding  the  35-hour 
program.  That  seemed  a  l)it  inconsis¬ 
tent  to  the  automobile  people  when 
there  was  a  demand  to  get  cars  into 
production  for  the  shows,  and  to  stock 
dealers  before  the  announcements  were 
made  late  in  December  and  in  January. 

Here  was  a  chance  to  pour  out  more 
money  to  those  in  the  factories,  as  well 
as  all  over  the  country  where  dealers 
and  salesmen  had  orders  but  few  cars 
to  deliver.  Makers  entered  the  New 
A'ork  show  feeling  more  enthusiastic 
than  for  years.  But  behind  them  was 
the  spectre  of  inability  to  get  out  cars 
to  cover  the  country  when  people  were 
in  the  mood  to  buy. 

Each  year  there  is  enthusiasm  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  shows.  It  leads  to  sales. 
This  year  there  seemed  a  greater  incen¬ 
tive  to  buy  carried  over  from  1933.  A 
few  companies  went  along  without 
stopping  production  of  1933  models  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  because  of  de¬ 
mand. 


That  was  a  strange  pT'tiire.  But  1933 
was  topsy-turvy  anyway  as  regards 
motor  sales. 

Show  season  for  1933  opened  with 
an  air  of  pessimism.  If  anyone  at 
Xew  A'ork  last  January  had  said  that 
any  company  would  produce  25,000  or 
30,0(K)  cars  in  any  one  month,  his 
hearers  would  have  looked  sideways  at 
the  speaker  and  mentally  classified  him 
as  a  good  prospect  for  an  insane 
asylum.  But  some  companies  hit  that 
figure  and  even  higher. 

While  factories  and  dealers  did  not 
make  much  money,  some  of  them 
showed  profit  for  the  first  time  in  a 
few  years.  Then  they  began  to  note 
the  returning  psychology  of  a  better 
feeling,  returning  of  confidence,  and 
more  spending  by  the  people. 

It  did  not  take  them  long  to  sense 
that  the  corner  had  been  turned,  and 
that  1934  business  looked  better.  I'hey 
decided  to  go  through  on  this  idea.  For 
no  group  is  more  courageous  than  those 
in  the  motor  industry.  F'or  several 
years  they  kept  their  engineering  de¬ 
partments  practically  intact.  .And  ex¬ 
periments  were  going  on  with  various 
improvements. 

Last  Saturday  there  were  thousands 
waiting  to  get  into  Grand  Central  Pal¬ 
ace.  Doors  had  to  be  opened  early. 
The  place  was  so  crowded  all  after¬ 
noon  that  it  was  impossible  for  some 
of  the  factory  men  to  get  near  their 
own  exhibits. 

With  all  the  new  products  and  the 
intensive  competition  which  has  started 
with  announcement  of  prices,  makers 
will  have  to  back  up  sales  with  adver¬ 
tising. 

While  the  motorists  generally  are  in 
a  receptive  mood  just  now  they  still 
must  be  sold. 


cagu,  Cincinnati,  Cievvland,  Dalla>, 
Denver,  Des  Moines.  Fidgewatcr,  N. 
.1.;  F'argo,  X.  D. ;  Houston,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Kansas  City.  Long  Beach,  Cal. , 
Louisville,  Memphis,  Xew  Orleans, 
Xorfolk,  Oklahoma  City,  Pittsburgh, 
Richmond,  Cal.;  St.  Louis.  Salt  Lake 
CTty,  Seattle,  Somerville,  Mass.,  and 
the  twin  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

Tbe  five  other  branch  territories  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  .\yer  agency,  in 
atldition  to  the  F'ord  nationa!  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  branch  at  Chester,  Pa.,  is 
one  which  has  already  begun  advertis¬ 
ing  through  the  .Ayer  agency. 

The  .McCann-lfrickson  agency  has 
opened  a  Detroit  office  in  the  Penobscot 
Building,  directed  by  Homer  Haver- 
male,  manager  of  the  (.Teveland  office. 
The  Detroit  office,  however,  will  not 
direct  an>  of  the  dealer  campaigns, 
which  will  be  divided  among  the  other 
.McCann- If  rickson  offices.  Eleven 
branches  fall  to  the  Xew  A’ork  office. 

In  many  cases  a  single  campaign 
can  lie  used  in  a  large  numln'r  of  dealer 
campaigns,  it  is  thought,  possibly  with 
modifications  in  different  territory.  Tbe 
dealer  campaigns  will  be  coordinated 
with  the  factory  campaign,  appearing 
on  different  days.  While  little  infonna- 
tion  is  available  on  tbe  schedules  for 
the  dealer  campaigns,  in  the  aggregate 
they  will  include  a  long  list  of  news¬ 
papers.  In  addition,  there  will  be  out¬ 
door  advertising,  dealer  lielps,  etc.  The 
dealers  will  he  assessed  a  fixed  sum 
on  each  car  .sold  to  pay  for  the  adver 
tising  and  in  some  cases  there  arc  dealer 
committees  to  advise  on  the  advertising 

F'ord  dealer  copy  which  has  appeared 
thus  far  gives  a  hint  that  the  strategy 
of  keeping  it  separate  from  the  factory 
campaign  is  to  permit  greater  freedom 
in  answering  competitors’  claims.  Copy- 
appearing  in  Philadelphia  papers  last 
week  practically  said  so.  “Mr.  Henry 
F'ord  has  built  a  magnificent  car,  but  he 
is  too  modest  about  it,”  said  this  adver¬ 
tisement,  going  on  to  claim  that  the  new 
F'ord  “will  out-perform  any  low-price 
or  medium-price  car.”  In  other  cities 
the  copy  answered  the  makers  of  cars 
with  independently  sprung  front  wheels 
by  claiming  “Free  action  for  all  four 
wheels,  plus  the  safety  of  a  front  axle 
and  comfort  of  cantilever  springs.” 

Makers  of  rival  cars  hammered  hard 
in  their  advertising  on  the  new  features 
of  this  year's  cars.  General  Motors 
used  large  copy  on  “knee-action  wheels,” 
in  addition  to  separate  copy  for  its 
various  lines.  Pontiac,  of  the  General 
Motors  line,  used  a  large  number  of 
small  ads  in  cartoon  style,  beside  full 
page  copy.  Page  copy  also  stressed  the 
Oldsmobile  six  price  reduction,  and  the 
LaSalle  reduction.  The  other  General 
Motors  cars  were  also  represented. 

The  Chrysler  lines  likewise  used  much 
space.  The  .Airflow  Chrysler  and  the 
.Airflow  De  Soto,  stressed  their  revolu¬ 
tionary  design.  Plymouth  copy  took  a 
full  page  to  promise  “new  kind  of 
ride.”  talking  of  individually  sprung 
front  wheels,  floating  power,  etc. 

Studebaker,  Nash — and  the  new  Nash 
line,  Lafayette — ,  Pierce  Arrow,  Hudson, 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  13,  1934 


A.  P.  DIRECTORS  AMEND  RADIO  RULES 
CLEARING  WAY  FOR  COMPROMISE 

Resolution  Allows  General  Manager  to  Furnish  Nevrs  to  Broad* 
casters  Along  Lines  of  Proposed  Ten-Point  Proposal 
for  Ending  Radio-Newspaper  ‘*War” 


The  way  to  ratification  of  the  ten-  Press,  on  hearing  of  the  A.P.  direc- 
point  program  of  cooperation  be-  tors’  resolution,  told  Editor  &  PuB- 


tween  newspapers  and  radio  broadcast-  lisher  that  the  U.P.  had  accepted  the 
ers  was  cleared  Jan.  11  when  the  board  ten-point  proposal  last  Dec.  13,  and  was 
of  directors  of  the  .Associated  Press,  willing  to  abide  by  the  rules  as  they 
meeting  in  New  York,  adopted  a  reso-  affected  press  associations.  He  fore- 
lution  making  substitutions  to  its  strict  saw  a  great  deal  of  detail  work  neces- 
broadcasting  rules.  sary  l)efore  the  compromise  i>lan  could 

The  resolution  follows  ;  l>ecome  effective. 

“Resolved —  Joseph  V.  Connolly,  head  of  Inter- 

“That  the  general  manager  is  hereby  national  News  Service,  could  not  l)e 
authorized  to  furnish  for  broadcasting  reached  for  a  statement, 
purposes,  without  charge,  the  news  of  - 1- — 


the  Associated  Press  as  folows :  HEARST  PUBUSHER  NAMED 

“Portions  of  the  day  report  for  a  _ 

broadcast  limited  to  a  five-minute  period  L*u„dry  Head  Joins  Washington  Times 


not  earlier  than  9  p.  m. ; 

“Portions  of  the  night  report  for  a 
broadcast  limited  to  a  five-minute  pe¬ 
riod  not  earlier  than  9 :30  a.  m. ; 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  15 — Public  Hearing,  Printing 
Ink  Industry  Code,  Room  2062,  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  Washington. 

Jan.  18-20 — Oregon  Press  Confer¬ 
ence,  School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 

Jan.  19-20 — Virginia  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting.  Murphy's  Hotel, 
Richmond. 

Jun.  19-20 — Oklahoma  Press  Assn., 
winter  meeting,  Oklahoma  City. 

Jan.  19-20 — Kansas  Press  Assn., 
coii\eniion.  Hotel  Lassen,  Wichita. 

Jan.  19-20 — North  Dakota  Press 
.Assn.,  annual  convention,  Bismarck. 

Jan.  19-21 — North  Carolina  Press 
.Assn.,  10th  annual  Press  Institute, 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Jan.  20-21 — Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Assn.,  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  Meeting,  New  Orleans. 


UQUOR  COPY  LEGAL 
NOW  IN  ANY  STATE 


Reed  "Bone  Dry"  Law  Barring  A4 
from  Papers  Circulating  in 
Dry  States  Is  Killed 
by  Congress 


—Comes  from  Newspaper  Family 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  I’cblishkr) 


(Uy  teiegrapn  to  e-ditor  a:  I'l’BLiSHKRj  /"•^T'RPC  CT-II  ■  DC?aa  A  IKI 

Washington,  Jan.  11— George  P.  CODEIS  STILL  REMAIN 


Marshall,  head  of  the  Palace  Laundry  IN  PRESIDENT’S  HANDS 


And  in  addition  matters  of  trans-  i^^re,  has  become  publisher  of  the  IVash- 


cendent  importance  as  they  occur, 
“All  subject  to  such  additional  limita 
tions  as  are  found  necessary. 

“And  be  it  further  resolved 
“That  the  general  manager  is  em 


iugtoii  Times,  one  of  the  Hear.st  News¬ 
papers.  He  assumed  his  duties  Jan.  10. 

The  new  publisher  is  a  native  of 
West  Virginia  and  is  37  years  old.  He 
came  to  Washington  at  an  eirly  age 


lowered  to  suspeiid  any  provisions  ot  educated  at  Friends'  Select 

the  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors  Central  High  Schwl.  Dur- 


Opening  of  CongreM  Impose*  Heavy 
Duties  on  Roosevelt — He  Desires 
to  Study  Documents  Before 
Approving  Them 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishf.r) 

Washington,  Jan.  11 — Congre.ss  to¬ 
day  killed  the  Reed  “bone  dry”  act 
prohibiting  the  sending  of  liquor  adver¬ 
tisements  in  newspapers  into  dry  states 
and  left  newspapers  free  to  distribute 
their  circulation  containing  liquor  ads 
broadcast. 

On  Wednesday  the  Senate  adopted  the  • 
amendment  to  the  revised  liquor  revenue  j 
act  offered  by  Senator  Bennett  Champ  j 
Clark  of  Missouri  rescinding  the  Reed  f 
bone  dry  act.  ! 

The  House  hurriedly  took  the  bill  up 
for  consideration  today  and  agreed  to 
the  Senate  amendment.  The  speaker  oi 
the  House  and  Vice-President  Gamer 
acting  for  the  Senate  signed  the  bill  at 
once  and  it  is  now  law. 

This  action  will  permit  papers  to  can¬ 
vas  for  liquors  ads  with  the  knowledge 
they  can  be  circulated  freely  without 
any  prohibition  or  restriction  by  the 
postal  authorities. 


SCHLINK  TO  BROADCAST 


of  Oct.  6,  1933,  affecting  broadcasting 
which  are  inconsistent  herewith. 

“That  portion  of  the  October  reso- 


ing  the  world  war  he  served  with  the 
03d  machine  gun  company. 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pvblishfr) 
Washingto.n,  Jan.  11 — The  graphic 
arts  and  newspaper  codes  were  still 


Mr.  Marsali’s  father,  T.  Hill  Mar-  awaiting  Presidential  approval  today. 


lution  which  prohibited  the  t>ing-up  publisher  of  the  (iraftoii  So  far  as  can  be  learned  no  hitch  has 


of  news  broadcasts  with  commercial  ,^v.'Va.)  Leader  and  later  was 
programs  is  not  rescinded.  irheelint,  (W.  \’a.)  Register. 

The  ten-point  program,  as  drawn  by  •  _ 

radio,  press  association  and  newspaper  i^ah  v  adpg 

interests  in  New  York  a  month  ago.  DECLARES  DIVIDEND 

included  a  provision  that  brief  bulletins  Directors  of  the  C  hieago  Daily  -yeww 


(W.  Va.)  Leader  and  later  was  with  develoiied  which  is  holding  up  the  sig- 
thc  U’heeliiif)  (W.  \’a. )  Register.  nature  of  the  President,  other  than  the 

-  great  amount  of  work  which  the 


convening  of  Congress  has  placed  on 
him. 

It  is  understood  that  one  reason  for 


were  to  ^  suDnlied  radio  bv  the  press  '«et  last  week  and  declared  a  dividend  understooo  tnat  one  reason  lor 

associations  for  broadcasting  at  times  of  50  cents  a  share  on  common  stock.  |  'day  m  attending  to  these  cod«  is 
not  in  serious  conflict  with  either  morn-  payable  Jan.  l.s  to  stockholders  of  rec-  'd're  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  make  a 


iiui  111  bcnuus  cuiiiiiLi  wiiii  cmici  iiiuiii-  sv  cs.v^x,s^..^^*vss.s  ,9  v,*  .x,,.  1*1  r  *1 

ing  or  evening  newspaper  distribution,  ord  Jan.  11.  The  last  previous  divi-  'areful  personal  study  ol  them  before 

Under  this  plan  the  broadcasters  were  dend  on  the  common  was  $1  a  share.  them  his  approval.  NaturMly, 

not  to  have  commercial  sponsors  for  paid  July  1.  1933.  The  regular  quar-  time  is  required  for  his  and  the  chief 

news  programs  and  the  Columbia  News  terly  preferred  dividend  of  SI. 75  a  e.'ctiutne  has  had  little  time  during  the 

Service  was  to  be  dissolved.  share  was  paid  Jan.  2.  Pa*" ,  'veeks  tor  consideration  of 


news  programs  and  the  Columbia  Aews 
Service  was  to  be  dissolved. 

In  an  appeal  to  publishers  to  adopt 
the  program  last  week.  E.  H.  Harris. 
Richmond  Palladium- 1  tern,  chairman  of 


STARTING  GARDEN  PAGE 


past  few  weeks  for  consideration  of 
anything  but  the  most  imjiortant  na¬ 
tional  matters. 


Ktehmond  Palladium- item,  chairman  ot  \  new  Garden  Page  will  appear  in 

the  Publishers’  National  Radio  Commit-  (be  Neie  York  Times  every  Sunday  N.  Y.  RETAILERS  ELECT 

tw,  and  James  G.  St^limn,  Nash7'ilh  starting  Jan.  14.  the  pai>er  has  an-  .Michael  Schaaii.  head  of  BliHiming- 

Banner,  a  member  of  the  _  committee,  nounced.  Frederick  Frye  RiKkwell,  <lale  Brothers.  Inc.,  has  lieen  elected 

pointed  out  that  the  Associated  Press  author  of  garden  hooks  and  well-known  president  of  the  Retail  Dry  (mods  As- 

was  the  only  national  news  organiza-  liorticulturist.  will  conduct  the  page.  scx'iation  of  New  York.  John  S.  Burke, 

tion  which  legally  could  restrict  its  -  president  of  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  was 

members  in  broadc^tmg  local  news.  MEETING  POSTPONED  named  first  vice-president;  J.  1C  Prid- 

But,  It  was  added,-  the  committee  has  -a  '  *  »•  f  ♦»,  Ai  president  of  Lord  &  Tavlor,  second 

^en  assured  that  if  the  As^ciated  The  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Ala-  ^i^’.Jresident,  and  V.  B.  Sims  of  Imrd 
Press  voted  to  ratify  the  ten-point  pro-  P/ess  Ass^iation  originally  ^  j^ylor,  treasurer.  Philip  Le  Bou- 

posal,  the  other  two  national  news  20  m  Montgomery  ^  president  of  Best  &  Co. ;  Mr. 

gathering  organizations  will  apply  the  will  1^  held  later  on  the  call  oi  the  Bernard  Gimbel.  president 

same  rules  and  regulations  to  their  pres  dent.  Jesse  B.  Adams,  Ozark  Brothers,  were  electeil  direc- 


six'iation  of  New  York.  John  S.  Burke, 
president  of  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  was 
named  first  vice-president;  J.  1C  Prid- 


clients  excepting  where  their  authority  Soulhen,  Star.  . . . 

does  not  extend  to  the  control  of  local  - 

news.’’  N.  Y.  POST  NAMES  CONGER - 

The  adoption  of  the  resolution  by  Jhe  H.  H.  Conger  Company,  news-  COLGATE  FIRM  TO  MOVE 
the  A.P.  directors  this  wMk  is  seen  paper  advertising,  Monadnock  Building,  General  and  executive  offices  of  the 

as  tacit  approval  of  the  conciliation  pro-  5an  Francisco,  has  been  named  Pacific  Colgate- Palmolive- Peet  Company,  soap 

,  r,  ,  Coast  representative  for  the  New  York  manufacturers,  are  to  be  moved  from 

The  resolution  of  the  A.P.  board  Rreninq  Post.  Chicago  to  Jersey  City, 

of  Oct.  6,  1933,  which,  under  the  new  _  e,  j  o  j _ 


COLGATE  HRM  TO  MOVE 

General  and  executive  offices  of  the 


resolution  the  general  manager  is  em¬ 
powered  to  revise,  restated  the  A.P. 
rules  on  broadcasting,  which  were 
adopted  last  April,  and  amended  them 
by  prescribing  an  assessment  for  mem¬ 
bers  broadcasting  A.P.  news.  Under 
A.P.  rules  members  could  broadcast 
A.P.  news  over  stations  located  at  the 
place  of  publication  “in  a  brief  bulletin 
of  not  more  than  30  words  each,  and 
one  bulletin  only  on  any  one  subject.” 
These  bulletins  could  be  broadcast 
“only  within  the  hours  of  publication 
of  the  member.”  Sports,  markets  and 
election  returns  were  excluded  from 
these  rules. 

.\11  members  of  the  A.P.  board,  with 
the  exception  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  New 
York  Times,  and  J.  R.  Knowland.  Oak¬ 
land  (Cal.)  Tribune,  both  oi  whom  are 
ill.  were  present. 

No  other  matters,  except  those  of 
“routine.”  were  discussed.  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  told.  The  board  met 
three  days,  the  radio  resolution  being 
the  last  piiint  of  business. 

Karl  Bickel.  president  of  the  United 
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His  Speech,  Barred  a  Week  Ago, 
Reinstated  by  Columbia 

_  -All  address  on  “The  Consumer  in  th« 
National  Recovery  Program,”  by  Frd- 
erick  J.  Schlink,  president  of  Con.sumers 
Research,  Inc.,  which  was  barred  from  = 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on 
Jan.  6  when  Mr.  Schlink  spoke  at  Phil-  i 
adelphia  before  the  Academy  of  Politi-  I 
cal  and  Social  Science,  has  been  rein-  I 
stated  by  the  radio  organization  and  the  ‘ 
address  is  to  be  broadcast  from  3. 30  to 
4  p.  m.  on  Jan.  13  "without  censorship 
and  without  comment,”  it  became  known 
this  week. 

Mr.  Schlink  told  the  New  Forf  ■ 
Times  that  while  his  talk  had  been  * 
placed  on  a  new  spot  on  the  WABC 
network,  he  was  confident  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  radio  censorship  was  not  dis¬ 
posed  of,  but  that  “radio  is  not  inclined 
at  present  to  fight  any  longer.”  He 
contended  that  the  network  had  “solved 
an  immediate  problem,”  adding  that 
“radio  in  general  has  exercised  far  more 
vigorous  censorship  than  magazines 
would  think  of  trying  to  do.” 

William  S.  Paley,  president  of  Col- 1 
iimbia,  in  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Schlink,  ■ 
said  that  the  action  of  barring  the  ad-  • 
dress  originally  was  a  "wholly  un¬ 
warranted  and  unauthorized  violation  ot 
Columbia's  established  policy”  and  that  | 
the  action  had  been  taken  by  a  Colum¬ 
bia  subordinate.  The  facilities  of  the  : 
system  were  offered  for  a  reiietition  of 
the  talk. 

"For  your  information,”  Mr.  Paley 
said,  “it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  infer¬ 
ence  that  Columbia  is  obligated  not  to  ' 
broadcast  any  criticism  of  administra¬ 
tion  is  wholly  without  foundation,  and 
administration  never  has  attempted  to 
assume  or  exercise  such  prerogative."  , 

Mr.  Schlink  explained  that  his  talk,  ' 
which  the  Columbia  representative  had 
barred,  contained  references  to  what 
Mr.  Schlink  termed  “misleading  adver-  ^ 
tising  over  the  radio.” 


BLANCHARD  PROMOTED 


Former  Editorial  Adviser  to  Gannett  { 


•  Papers  in  New  Position 

Lafayette  R.  Blanchard,  since  July 
editorial  adviser  to  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  has  been  named  executive  editor 
of  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle,  a  new  position.  Allen  C.  Ross 
continues  as  editor,  and  Harold 
Sanford  as  managing  editor. 

An  alumnus  of  the  University  ot 
Nebraska,  Blanchard's  first  newspaper 
work  was  on  Lincoln  .State  Journal.  SuN 
sequently  he  was  correspondent  and 
bureau  manager  of  the  United  Pr^ 
in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  The  United 
Press  brought  him  east  in  I'J^ 
service  in  New  York  and  Washington. 


I 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  13,  1934 


5-DAY  WEEK  FOUND  APPLICABLE  TO  PRESS 

New  York  Daily  News  Added  157  Employes,  Milwaukee  Journal  Added  62,  and  Philadelphia 

Record  127 — N.  Y.  News  Has  Tested  Plan  15  Months 


The  tive-day  week  on  newspapers  in 
all  non-uinon  departments  has  been 
found  practicable  and  beneficial  by  four 
metropolitan  dailies  whose  experiences 
with  the  plan  were  detailed  to  Editor 
&  PiBLisHiut  this  week.  These  papers 
are  the  Am'  i  ork  Daily  News,  which 
has  had  a  five-day  week  for  15  months, 
the  Fliiladelphia  Record,  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  experiences  of  these  four  news¬ 
papers  may  prove  illuminating  to  pub¬ 
lishers,  just  now  when  the  40-hour  week 
is  a  subject  of  controversy  as  applied 
to  the  editorial  branch  of  newspaper 
making. 

Based  on  its  own  experience,  the 
New  Vork  News  does  not  see  why, 
except  possibly  in  the  case  of  some 
smaller  papers,  the  five-day  week  plan 
should  not  work  on  any  newspaper,  as 
well  as  more  purely  industrial  enter¬ 
prises,  Editor  &  Publisher  was  told 
this  week. 

The  News  started  placing  employes 
on  a  five-day  week  in  October,  1932. 
By  the  time  the  President’s  Re-employ¬ 
ment  Agreement  came  along,  late  in 
July  last  year,  the  plan  was  working 
successfully.  Therefore  putting  the 
provisions  of  the  re-employment  agree¬ 
ment  into  effect — and  the  News  was 
one  of  the  first  newspapers  to  sign — 
was  a  comparatively  simple  matter. 

It  was  estimated  at  the  time  that  the 
five-day  week  and  the  NRA  agreement 
would  add  about  $2,000  a  week  to  the 
News'  payroll.  This  was  an  underesti¬ 
mate,  as  recent  figures  show  the  plan 
is  now  adding  about  $170,000  a  year  to 
the  payroll. 

To  accomplish  the  aims  of  the  five- 
day  week  and  the  NRA  the  News  has 
employed  about  157  additional  people. 

The  News  went  about  its  plan  slowly 
and  methodically,  figuring  costs  at 
every  turn  in  an  effort  to  find  out  if 
the  shorter  work  week  was  practicable 
to  newspapers. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
re-employment  agreement  the  business 
and  editorial  departments  were  already 
operating  under  the  plan.  Then  the 
News  organized  its  affairs  so  that  all 
other  employes,  ^en  including  some 
union  workers,  might  work  under  the 
tO-hour  week  provision. 

On  the  day  the  News  signed  the  re¬ 
employment  agreement  122  persons  got 
raises  in  their  salaries,  or  were  allotted 
shorter  work  hours,  and  30  persons 
were  added  to  the  payroll.  A  little 
later  the  paper  reported  that  a  total  of 
34  new  employes  had  been  added,  155 
had  obtained  salary  increases  (most  of 
these  were  in  the  low-wage  bracket 
although  14  machinists  were  included). 
Gradually  further  readjustments  were 
made  bringing  the  total  oi  new  em¬ 
ployes  up  to  approximately  110. 

According  to  F.  M.  Flynn,  assistant 
business  manager,  the  job  has  been  com¬ 
paratively  simple,  after  the  decision  had 
been  made  to  go  on  a  five-day  week,  and 
to  make  all  possible  efforts  to  make  it 
work. 

The  bugaboos  that  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  have  always  seen  in  the  five- 
day  week  so  far  as  it  concerned  the 
newspaper  business  melted  completely 
away  when  an  actual  policy  of  a  shorter 
work  week  was  instituted,  the  experi- 
tnee  of  the  news  indicated. 

Everybody  in  the  News  organization, 
from  Capt.  J.  M.  Patterson,  publisher, 
down  to  the  junior  office  boy,  is  ob¬ 
serving  the  new  schedule,  Mr.  Flynn 
s*id.  The  executives  have  been  asked 
not  to  make  any  exceptions  in  their  own 
cases. 

It  was  expected  that  the  greatest  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  applying  the  new  work  sched¬ 
ule  would  be  encountered  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department.  But  it  turned  out  to 
be  less  difficult  than  was  expected  in 
Ibis  most  imiHirtant  category  of  the 
newspaper  business. 


Some  extra  men  were  added,  but 
skillful  planning  and  versatility  on  the 
part  of  the  employes  themselves  were 
the  most  important  factors. 

One  thing  the  change  proved  to  the 
News,  a  recent  editorial  stated,  was  that 
nobody  on  the  paper  was  indispensable. 


Saturday  is  even  more  remote.  So  the 
business  staff  could,  without  harm  to 
the  routine  or  business,  be  cut  to  a 
skeleton  force  on  Saturday,  Mr.  Flynn 
said,  and  the  problem  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  was  mainly  disposed  of. 

Constantly,  however,  there  arc  new 


DOES  THE  FIVE-DAY  WEEK  WORK? 

^1'  HE  proposed  newspaper  code  presented  by  the  A.  N.  P.  .A.,  and  now 
awaiting  the  President’s  approval,  gives  newspaper  workers,  with  the 
exception  pro  tern  of  editorial  employes,  a  40-hour  week  in  cities  of  more 
than  50,000  population. 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild  wants  a  universal  40-hour  five-day  week 
for  editorial  workers,  and  has  made  its  demand  forcefully. 

The  A.  N.  P.  A.  wants  to  wait  until  the  Code  Authority  has  gathered 
data  on  editorial  hours  and  wages  before  it  commits  itself.  The  Guild 
believes  that  broadening  of  the  survey  to  include  hours  as  well  as  wages 
might  have  been  designed  by  the  publishers  to  delay  fixing  of  any  maximum 
hours. 

While  the  controversy  is  still  in  a  state  of  flux  it  is  illuminating  to  read 
the  experiences  of  three  metropolitan  newspapers  which  have  been  operating 
in  all  departments  under  the  five-day  week. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  has  had  15  months  of  experience  with  the 
plan.  It  finds  the  five-day  week  is  applicable  to  newspapers  in  all 
departments. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  adopted  a  40-hour  week  just  before  it  signed 
the  President's  Re-Employment  Agreement  last  July.  The  plan  has  worked 
out  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Journal  management.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  told  this  week. 

The  Philadelphia  Record  also  is  enthusiastic  over  its  five-day  week,  and 
since  it  started  has  added  127  employes. 

I  he  accompanying  article  tells  the  experiences  of  these  newspapers  in 
their  successful  efforts  to  create  new  working  standards  on  newspapers. 
Other  dailies  are  also  working  under  the  40-hour  schedule,  but  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  these  three  may  prove  illustrative. 


Even  the  ace  writers,  columnists  and 
featured  sports  commentators,  it  was 
found,  could  relinquish  two  days  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  paper  every  week  without 
affecting  the  property  and  popular 
value  of  the  paper. 

Departmental  divisions  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  have  been  greatly 
changed  in  the  application  of  the  five- 
day  week.  The  sports  writer  is  no 
longer  solely  a  sports  writer,  and  is 
oftentimes  given  a  news  assignment. 
Similarly  the  general  assignment  man 
is  called  upon  when  occasion  demands 
to  cover  a  football  game  or  a  hockey 
match. 

The  first  question  in  regard  to  this 
situation  that  comes  to  mind  is:  Do 
the  news  writers  resent  this  being 
shifted  from  their  specialized  field  to 
do  something  else?  The  answer,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Flynn,  is  No.  They 
like  it.  It  gives  them  a  break  in  their 
routine,  and  they  find  themselves  en¬ 
joying  covering  something  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent. 

Of  course,  as  Mr.  Flynn  pointed  out, 
the  situation  is  never  so  that  the  cub 
reporter  will  have  to  substitute  for  the 
political  reporter  on  an  important  story, 
nor  does  an  auditor  have  to  traipse  down 
to  the  seventh  floor  of  the  News  build¬ 
ing  to  participate  in  the  preparation  of 
news.  The  system  has  been  worked 
out  so  that  there  is  rhyme  and  reason 
in  the  necessary  substitutions. 

Similarly  in  the  other  departments. 
The  bookkeeper,  for  instance,  with  his 
certain  allotted  amount  of  work  for  the 
day  and  the  week,  finds  that  some  little 
routine  has  been  taken  from  his  job 
and  given  to  another,  thus  giving  him 
time  to  complete  his  work  in  the  allotted 
five  days.  He  may  have  to  compress 
a  little  more  effort  into  those  five  days, 
but  generally  he  does  a  natural  day’s 
work. 

The  system  works  smoothly  in  the 
business  department.  Mr.  Flynn  said 
it  had  been  found  that  many  in  the 
business  department  could  take  Satur¬ 
day  off  without  any  loss  of  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  the  paper  or  any  break¬ 
ing  up  of  routine.  Saturday,  generally 
speaking,  was  nevrr  much  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  day.  The  solicitors  could  seldom 
find  their  clients  in,  and  now  with  the 
NRA  under  operation  in  many  places, 
the  possibilities  of  seeing  clients  on 


adjustments  to  be  made.  One  of  the 
last  groups  to  participate  in  the  40- 
hour  week  were  the  mat  car  drivers,  the 
men  who  deliver  the  page  mats  to 
the  News’  Brooklyn  plant.  They  had 
worked  on  the  five-day  week,  but  with 
overtime  frequently  necessary.  Recently 
their  schedule  was  revised  so  no  em¬ 
ploye  worked  more  than  40  hours  a 
week. 

There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule,  Mr. 
Flynn  said,  whereby  the  extra  time  an 
editorial  employee  works  is  measured. 

reporter  on  a  big  story  which  takes 
up  weeks  of  his  time  of  course  sticks 
until  the  assignment  is  over.  When  he 
gets  home,  however,  he  is  given  a  vaca¬ 
tion  commensurate  with  the  extra  days 
he  served. 

That  a  metropolitan  newspaper  em¬ 
ploying  900  people  can  operate  suc¬ 
cessfully  under  the  NRA  Blanket  Code, 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  during  the  past  six  months. 
The  Journal  put  all  departments  under 
the  blanket  code  in  July,  1933,  and  re¬ 
cently  announced  that  it  gladly  accepts 
the  President’s  invitation  to  extend  this 
policy  until  the  final  newspaper  code  is 
adopted. 

The  Journal  is  operating  on  a  40-ho'ur 
week  in  all  departments  except  produc¬ 
tion,  where  a  five-day,  35-hour  week 
is  in  force.  The  change  increased  the 
number  of  employes  by  62  and  the 
newspaper’s  total  payroll  by  more  than 
$1(X),(X)0.  All  of  this  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  without  any  increase  in  the 
Journal’s  advertising  or  circulation 
rates. 

In  a  front  page  box  on  Dec.  20.  the 
Journal  announced  its  continuance  under 
the  blanket  code,  stating  "if  and  when 
a  suitable  permanent  newspaper  code 
is  adopted,  the  Journal  will  operate 
under  it.  Otherwise  it  will  operate 
under  the  blanket  code."  The  announce¬ 
ment  stated  further  that  “the  Journal 
believes  that  it  owed  the  nation  this 
whole-hearted  compliance  with  the 
President's  plan  for  industrial  recovery. 
It  believes  events  have  fully  justified 
the  government  in  this  program  and  is 
glad  to  have  given  it  material  as  well 
as  editorial  support  from  the  first.” 

The  40-hour  week  has  worked  out 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Journal 
management.  Editor  &  Publisher  was 


told  this  week.  In  new  employes 
added,  it  was  stated,  the  division  was  as 
follows : 

Mechanical  departments,  17 ;  editorial 
department,  6;  circulation  department, 
13;  advertising  department,  3;  promo- 
tioh  department,  2;  general  office,  10; 
plant  operation,  9;  and  radio  depart¬ 
ment,  2. 

.All  production  departments  are  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  five-day,  35-hour  week. 
Prior  to  the  blanket  code,  the  Journal 
was  employing  men  in  these  departments 
as  follows : 

Engravers,  40  to  44  hours  a  week; 
printers,  37  *4  hours ;  stereotypers,  40 
hours;  pressmen,  37j4  hours;  and 
mailers,  40  hours. 

When  the  code  was  signed,  these  de¬ 
partments  were  placed  on  a  35-hour 
week  basis  with  employes  getting  the 
same  union  weekly  wage  scale  as 
formerly,  which  resulted  in  an  increase 
in  the  hourly  rate  paid. 

In  production  departments  not  on 
union  contract,  such  as  garage  men, 
electricians,  and  carpenters,  the  40-hour 
week  was  put  into  effect. 

It  was  explained  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  upon  inquiry  that  in  other  de¬ 
partments — editorial,  circulation,  adver¬ 
tising,  etc.,  where  the  40-hour  week  is 
now  in  effect,  operation  is  not  strictly 
on  a  five-day  week  plan.  No  one  in 
these  departments  works  more  than 
40  hours  weekly,  but  in  some  instances 
the  week  is  divided  into  four  full  and 
two  half  days,  and  with  some  staggered 
shifts. 

'1  hat  a  greater  increase  in  number  of 
employes  was  not  necessary,  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  circulation  and 
certain  other  staffs  had  been  increased 
in  personnel  shortly  before  the  journal 
adopted  the  NRA  blanket  code.  More¬ 
over,  the  paper  made  few  cuts  in  its 
staff  during  the  depression  years,  and 
the  personnel  at  all  times  was  above  the 
1928  level. 

When  Publisher  H.  J.  Grant  decided 
to  support  the  NRA  with  his  whole¬ 
hearted  adoption  of  the  President’s  Re¬ 
employment  .Agreement  without  reser¬ 
vations  as  to  hours  and  wages,  the 
Journal  management  set  about  to  im¬ 
mediately  determine  what  working  force 
was  necessary  to  maintain  production  at 
the  same  level  under  the  40-hour  week. 
In  those  departments,  for  instance, 
where  ten  persons  were  employed  48 
hours  a  week,  it  was  determined  that 
two  additional  employes  would  be 
needed  under  the  40-hour  plan. 

With  a  staff  of  900  including  the  62 
new  members  employed  since  the  code 
agreement,  every  department  has  been 
able  to  operate  without  going  over  the 
code  hour  limit.  In  no  instances  were 
the  reductions  in  hours  accompanied  by 
a  reduction  in  the  daily  wage  or  weekly 
salary. 

Editor  &  Publisher  was  informed 
that  in  the  editorial  department,  where 
the  most  difficulties  were  anticipated, 
the  plan  is  working  out  satisfactorily. 
Reporters,  copyreaders  and  photograph¬ 
ers  are  operating  on  the  40-hour  week 
basis,  with  days  off  staggered  through¬ 
out  the  week.  In  small  departments, 
where  only  one  or  two  are  employed, 
it  has  been  found  that  by  closer  applica¬ 
tion  the  editorial  workers  could  com¬ 
plete  their  regular  duties  in  the  40-hour 
week. 

In  the  city  room,  two  reporters  are 
used  on  all  important  runs,  thus  permit¬ 
ting  each  to  work  a  40-hour  week. 
There  have  been  no  long  drawn  out 
court  trials  requiring  the  attention  of 
one  reporter  for  more  than  the  regular 
work  week,  to  date.  The  only  big 
special  story  of  this  nature  was  the 
Wisconsin  angle  of  the  milk  strike  last 
fall,  and  on  this  several  reporters  were 
{Continued  on  page  40) 
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N.E.A.  PLAN  PROMOTES 
SMALL  CITY  MARKETS 

State  Groups  Preparing  Detailed  Sur¬ 
veys  For  Use  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers — First  Data  Issued 
By  Iowa  Papers 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicack),  Jan.  8 — Recognizing  the 
need  for  a  concrete  and  complete  picture 
of  the  sizeability  of  small  town  and 
rural  markets  for  national  advertisers, 
the  Xational  Kditorial  .Association,  in 
co-operation  with  state  puhlisher.s'  asso- 
citations,  has  formulated  a  program 
to  help  national  advertisers  to  sell 
those  markets  through  newspajier  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  X.E..A.  this  week  announced  the 
first  unit  of  the  Xational  Retail  Mar¬ 
kets  publication  through  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  Iowa  newspapers,  both  daily 
and  weekly,  which  have  united  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  Iowa  Retail  Markets  to 
national  advertisers.  A  similar  unit  for 
Xebraska  newspapers  is  on  the  press 
and  publishers  in  other  states  arc  al¬ 
ready  interested  in  the  project,  Harry 
B.  Rutledge,  X.E..A.  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  told  Editor  &  Pi  blishkr.  The 
Xational  Retail  Markets  will  be  de- 
veloiK'd  by  state  units. 

The  Iowa  markets  unit  includes  an 
analysis  of  retail  sales  and  the  geog¬ 
raphic  distrubtion  by  counties  and  pop¬ 
ulation  groups,  based  on  the  19.10  Cen¬ 
sus  of  Di.stribution.  The  unit  also  con¬ 
tains  maps  of  Iowa  sales-influence  areas, 
an  Iowa  newspaiier  directory,  general 
consumer  market  statistics,  retail  and 
wholesale  distribution,  and  individual 
publishers’  pages,  giving  maps,  of  re¬ 
tail  sales-influence,  rate  cards,  circula 
tion,  general  information  and  county 
statistics. 

Commenting  upon  this  new  X.E..A. 
program.  Mr.  Rutledge  said  the  plan 
calls  for  furnishing  such  information  to 
the  advertiser  and  the  rendition  of  such 
service'  to  him  or  his  agency  as  to 
make  possible  the  use  of  this  Jype  of 
media  “economically  and  satisfactorily.” 
He  continued: 

“.An  accredited  departmental  of  the 
X.E.,A.,  com|wsed  of  those  newspapers 
co-operating  in  presentation  of  this  con¬ 
crete  program  to  the  national  advertiser, 
and  underwritten  by  them,  will  be  built 
up  as  the  program  advances.  The  co¬ 
operation  of  state  publishers’  associa¬ 
tions  in  furthering  the  whole  program 
and  carrying  out  the  work  in  their  re- 
sjiective  states,  enhances  its  value  and 
places  the  advertiser  in  direct  contact 
with  newspapers  through  their  own  na¬ 
tional  and  state  publishers’  service  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  entire  program  being 
developed  on  a  service  basis. 

“Educational  work,  pointing  out  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising  possibili¬ 
ties,  will  be  directed  to  both  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  the  publisher.  To  the  adver 
tiser  will  be  presented  the  possibilities 
which  are  his  for  placing  test  cam¬ 
paigns,  introducing  his  product  through 
special  sales  promotion  and  advertising 
lirograms  such  as  cooking  and  home 
makers  schools,  electrical  appliance, 
radio,  electrical  refrigeration,  food,  farm 
equipment  shows,  and  furniture  exposi¬ 
tions. 

“To  the  publisher  will  be  pointed  out 
the  possibilities  which  are  his  to  lend 
co-operation  to  the  advertiser  through 
obtaining  outlets,  aiding  in  developing 
through  the  retailer  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns,  the  distribution  of 
samples  and  placing  of  window  dis¬ 
plays.” 


WANT  ADS  ON  AIR 

Radio  programs  are  being  being  used 
by  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  classified  department.  True 
life  stories  of  people  who  have  obtained 
results  from  Examiner  advertisements 
are  selected  and  dramatized  for  air 
presentation  under  the  direction  of  C. 
.A.  Sternberger,  classified  advertising 
manager,  and  broadcast  once  a  week, 
15  minutes  in  the  morning  on  station 
KJBS,  and  15  minutes  in  the  evening 
on  station  KY.A. 


FOUR  PROMOTIONS  ON  PLAIN  DEALER 


John  S.  McCarrens  .1.  Van  Buren 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
I.EN'EL.AXU,  O.,  Jan.  S — A  new- 
set-up  in  the  business  department 
of  the  L  lei'cland  Plain  Dealer  has  l)een 
announced  by  John  S.  McCarrens,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Plain  Dealer  Publishing  Company. 

Mr.  McCarrens  hini.self  was  made 
general  manager  a  year  ago  to  succeed 
George  M.  Rogers,  who,  however,  re¬ 
mained  a  vice-president  and  director 
of  the  company  until  a  few  days  ago 
when  he  resigned  lx)th  positions  because 
of  ill  health. 

Mr.  McCarrens  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  J.  .A.  \’an  Buren  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  Sterling  E.  Graham 
as  advertising  manager. 

Mr.  \  an  Buren  was  promoted  from 
the  post  of  advertising  manager.  Mr. 
Graham  was  formerly  local  advertising 
manager. 

It  was  also  announced  that  Xathaniel 
Richardson  Howard,  Plain  Dealer  night 
editor,  had  been  promoted  to  managing 
editor,  and  that  \Valker  Buel,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent,  had  been  made  asso¬ 
ciate  editor. 

Mr.  Buel  will  retain  his  place  in  the 
Washington  bureau. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  is  43,  married,  and 
was  iKirn  in  Xew  Orleans,  where  he  be¬ 
gan  his  newsiiaper  career  as  a  want  ad 
clerk  for  the  .Vcii’  Orleans  Times-Deni- 
ocrat,  which  later  became  the  Tiiiies- 
Picayuite. 

From  want  ad  clerk  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  posts  of  bookkeeiier,  assist¬ 
ant  cashier,  advertising  manager,  and 
finally  business  manager. 

In  1923  he  joined  the  Plain  Dealer 
staff  as  an  advertising  solicitor.  He  was 
made  classified  advertising  manager  in 
1926  and  liecame  advertising  manager  in 
1931. 

Mr.  Graham  is  41.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Columbia  University  in  1915. 
The  following  year  he  went  to  the 
Mexican  border  with  the  71.st  Regiment 
of  Xew  A’ork’s  Xational  Guard.  When 
the  United  States  entered  the  World 
War  he  went  to  the  first  officers’  train¬ 
ing  camp  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison 
and  was  commissioned  a  captain  of  in¬ 
fantry  and  later  was  an  instructor  at 


Sterling  Graham  Nathaniel  Howard 


the  .second  officers’  training  camp  and 
then  was  assigned  to  overseas  duty  with 
the  3()8th  Ammunition  Train,  which  ar¬ 
rived  in  France  in  June,  1918.  He  was 
acting  major  of  his  battalion  during  the 
X’erdun  offensive. 

Later  he  was  with  the  United  States 
army  of  occupation  in  Germany  at  the 
Coblenz  bridgehead. 

After  the  war  he  was  employed  by 
the  Hydraulic  Steel  Company  as  sales 
manager.  In  1924  he  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
handling  automobile  and  department 
store  advertising.  In  1930  he  became 
assistant  local  advertising  manager  and 
was  made  local  advertising  manager  in 
1932. 

Mr.  Howard,  the  Plain  Dealer’s  new 
managing  editor,  was  born  in  Columbus, 
O.,  in  April,  1898,  and  spent  three  years 
at  Oberlin  College,  leaving  in  1918.  He 
served  the  Conneaut  (O.)  Neivs-Herald 
as  a  reporter  from  1912  to  1914,  and  in 
1915  he  was  a  reiwrter  on  the  Oberlin 
T rihnne,  serving  in  that  iiosition  for  two 
years  and  acting  as  Oberlin  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Plain  Dealer.  In  1917  he 
l)ecame  a  reporter  on  the  Clei’cland 
.\'eu’s.  serving  but  a  short  time  before 
he  joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Plain  Dealer  in  1918,  and  in  1922  was 
made  copy  reader  on  the  local  desk. 

He  iK-came  city  editor  in  192b.  His 
greatest  literary  feat  was  the  discovery 
of  two  Abraham  Lincoln  letters  and 
one  original  Mary  T.  Lincoln  letter,  in 
Springfield.  III.,  in  1924.  The  letters 
were  printed  in  the  Plain  Dealer  and 
used  by  Carl  Sandburg  in  his  "Lin¬ 
coln.” 

Walker  S.  Buel  is  44  and  has  been 
with  the  paper  22  years,  covering 
reportorial  beats,  including  politics,  until 
1917  when  he  went  to  Columbus  in 
charge  of  the  paper’s  bureau.  After 
two  and  a  half  years’  service  he  went 
to  Washington,  following  the  death  of 
Ben  F.  Allen,  who  was  killed  on  the 
Pacffic  coast  while  covering  the  western 
trip  of  President  Wilson. 

Mr.  Buel  is  a  member  of  the  Xa¬ 
tional  Press  Club,  and  in  1932  was 
president  of  the  Gridiron  Club. 


MALCOLM  MUIR  LEAVES  NRA 


McGraw-Hill  President  Resigns  to 
Resume  Business  Duties 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  Jan.  10 — Press  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  president  of  McGraw-Hill  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  has  caused  the  resig¬ 
nation  from  XR.A  of  Division  Admin¬ 
istrator  Malcolm  Muir. 

Mr.  Muir,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
executives  to  come  to  Washington  for 
XRA,  said  he  already  had  stayed  here 
longer  than  his  business  affairs  per¬ 
mitted.  but  had  done  so  at  the  request 
of  Administrator  Hugh  S.  Johnson. 
Under  Mr.  Muir’s  direction  nearly  100 
codes  have  been  adopted,  many  of  them 
affecting  major  industries.  In  leaving 
Washington  Mr.  Muir  expressed  the 
belief  that  NRA  is  succeeding.  He  said 
that  under  General  Johnson’s  leader- 
shjp  it  had  resulted  in  a  cooperative 
spirit  throughout  the  nation  hitherto 
unknown  among  the  people,  except  in 
wartime. 


CARUTHERS  REJOINS  DAILY 

F.  Porter  Caruthers  has  rejoined  the 
.Ven*  York  Herald  Tribune  and  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  local  advertising 
department. 


S.  N.  P.  A.  BOARD  TD  MEET 

Mid- winter  board  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Assoc¬ 
iation  will  be  held  in  New  Orleans  Jan. 
20-21.  Should  the  daily  newspaper  code 
not  be  promulgated  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt  prior  to  these  dates  it  is  possible 
the  meeting  will  be  delayed  for  another 
week.  Among  matters  to  be  considered 
is  the  selection  of  the  meeting  place  for 
the  1934  convention  and  fixing  the  dates. 
Scope  of  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  cooperative 
advertising  campaign  will  be  considered 
as  well  as  labor  matters  affecting  South¬ 
ern  daily  publishers. 


GUILD  PLANS  ENDORSED 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  profes¬ 
sional  journalism  fraternity,  which  has 
taken  no  stand  in  regard  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  movement,  is  asked  to  en¬ 
dorse  and  support  the  Guild  in  a  re¬ 
capitulation  of  responses  to  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  circulated  to  the  100  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  City  alumni 
chapter  who  work  on  newspapers,  chap¬ 
ter  officers  state.  The  fraternity  has 
nearly  8,000  members  nationally,  in 
undergraduate  and  alumni  chapters,  and 
500  alumni  members  in  New  York 
City. 


JOURNALISM  RESEARCH  I  / 
URGED  BY  ACKERMAN  / 


The  Newspaper  Must  Become  Con< 

scious  of  the  Continuity  and  Power 
of  Press  in  World  Affairs, 

He  Says  in  Lecture 

“The  newspaper  must  learn  to  think 
less  in  terms  of  day-by-day  newr,  and 
become  conscious  of  the  continuity  as 
well  as  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
press  in  world  affairs,”  Carl  W.  .Ack- 
erman,  dean  of  the  Columbia  University 
school  of  journalism,  stated  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  Jan.  8  at  Yale  University  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Paul  Block  Founda¬ 
tion. 

“This,”  he  added,  “is  unquestionably 
the  trend  of  journalism,  but  because 
there  are  exceptions  and  because  jour¬ 
nalism  is  such  an  important  factor  in 
the  use  and  misuse  of  the  power  of 
suggestion,  which  is  the  greatest  force 
in  the  world,  the  profession  needs  men 
of  vision  as  much  as  it  requires  men 
of  action. 

“The  masses,  as  well  as  organized 
minorities,  military  leaders,  politicians 
and  men  and  women  in  public  affairs, 
know  that  there  is  such  a  force  as  the 
power  of  suggestion  and  that  this  force 
springs  from  information,  whether  it  be 
free  or  controlled. 

“Publicists  have  long  known  both  oi 
the  existence  and  the  usefulness  of  this 
power.  It  has  been  used  to  elect  and 
defeat  candidates  for  public  office,  to 
initiate  and  destroy  public  confidence  in 
administrative  and  legislative  proiKisals, 
to  stampede  a  nation  into  a  prohibition 
hysteria  and  to  reverse  the  majorities 
fourteen  years  later.  The  use  as  well 
as  the  misuse  of  information  has  made 
the  power  of  suggestion  the  decisive 
force  in  the  world  affairs.  It  can  cause 
or  prevent  war.  It  can  strengthen  or 
destroy  a  democracy.  It  can  build  or 
wreck  a  nation. 

“Nevertheless,  practically  nothing  is 
being  done  in  either  our  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  or  by  the  great  philanthropic 
foundations  to  study  this  greatest  of 
all  forces  in  modern  life.  Colleges, 
universities  and  foundations  have  been 
satisfied  to  use  publicity  for  their  own 
selfish  purposes,  luit  none  of  them  to 
an  appreciable  degree  has  undertaken  to 
promote  an  understanding  of  this  force 
for  the  public  welfare.  It  is  high  time 
that  those  institutions  which  function 
in  the  field  of  liberty  begin  to  give  some 
attention  to  it  or  they  will  find  that 
under  governmental  control  and  direc¬ 
tion  it  can  be  used  to  destroy  their 
lilierty,  which  is  their  life. 

“The  power  of  suggestion  must  be 
understood  and  used  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  It  must  not  l)e  left  to  dictators 
and  governments  to  use  at  the  public 
expense.  Democracy,  which  is  the 
source  of  our  religious,  educational, 
social  and  political  strength,  which  is 
the  source  of  your  opportunity  as  stu¬ 
dents  and  citizens,  must  understand  the 
philosophy  of  journalism  in  its  relation 
to  the  power  of  sugge.stion  or  history 
will  repeat  itself  again. 

“Despotism  and  dictatorship  will  fol¬ 
low  inevitably  the  control  and  central¬ 
ization  of  public  information.  That  is 
one  reason  why  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  in  time  of  stress, 
is  the  most  important  clause  in  our 
fundamental  law.” 

Mr.  Ackerman  proposed  a  definition 
of  the  philosophy  of  journalism  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“A  continuous  search  for  knowledge 
of  the  truth  in  a  life  of  action.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  conduct  of  the  newspaper 
it  is  the  continuous  distribution  of  the 
knowledge  acquired,  which  is  circum¬ 
scribed  only  by  the  human  limitations 
on  our  knowledge  and  vision  of  life.” 

He  suggested  that  a  limited  group  of 
scholars  begin  the  study  of  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  journalism  “in  its  relation  to 
international  peace,  to  dictatorships  and 
to  democracy,  to  public  information  in 
its  relation  to  public  opinion,  to  educa¬ 
tion  in  its  relation  to  journalism,  to 
religion  in  its  relation  to  journalism,  to 
the  home  and  the  .state  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  journalism.” 
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U.  S.  Capital  Is  News  Center  of  This  Country  and  the  World  and  500  Writers  Are  Eyes  and  Ears 
of  Public — Hard  Work,  But  Fun  They  Say,  With  Big  News  Breaking  Every  Minute 


■fl/^lTH  the  return  of  Congress  and 
W  tlie  consequent  increase  in  the 
avalanche  of  news  about  the  New  Deal, 
the  number  of 


Ravmonm)  Clappkr 


\\’  a  s  ii  i  n  g  t  o  n 
newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  has 
reached  a  new 
all-time  high.  The 
new  House  and 
Senate  press  gal¬ 
lery  list  shows 
4  3  5  registered 
newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents.  That 
is  exactly  the  size 
of  the  House  of 
Represent- 
atives.  In  addi¬ 
tion  tliere  are  nu- 
and  trade  paper 


By  ^YMOND  CLAPPER 

Of  the  Washington  Post  National  News  Bureau 


i 


merous  magazine 
writers  who  are  not  eligible  to  be  listed 
in  the  congressional  press  galleries. 
Furthermore  a  considerable  number  of 
secretaries  to  Senators  and  Congress¬ 
men  press-agent  their  bosses  by  writing 
for  newspapers  as  a  side-line.  None 
of  these  is  eligible  for  listing.  So  that 
it  is  a  conservative  estimate  to  guess 
that  more  than  500  men  and  women, 
including  perhaps  two  dozen  columnists, 
are  wrecking  typewriters  and  sometimes 
the  King's  English,  telling  the  country 
the  story  of  Washington  in  the  flood 
tide  of  Recovery  activity. 

This  furious  reportorial  labor  is  the 
result  of  the  unprecedented  peace-time 
importance  which  Washington  has 
taken  in  the  daily  affairs  of  the  aver 
age  American.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  last  ten  months  the 
entire  population  has  turned  its  eyes 
toward  Washingfton,  that  Washington 
is  the  news  center  not  only  of  the 
United  States  but  of  the  world  and 
that  nearly  all  other  news  takes  sec¬ 
ond  place.  This  deep  interest  lias  in¬ 
creased  still  further  with  the  return  of 
Congress  and  the  prospect  that  in  the 
next  few  months  the  country  will  see 
the  first  real  attempt  to  assess  through 
public  debate,  the  virtues  and  short¬ 
comings  of  the  Roosevelt  program. 

By  now  I  suppose  each  correspond¬ 
ent  has  advised  his  home  office  that 
he  never  worked  harder  in  his  life. 
God  forbid  that  those  managing  edi¬ 
tors,  who  used  to  be  Washington  cor¬ 
respondents  themselves,  should  dismiss 
such  reports  as  harmless  little  exagger¬ 
ations!  Today  the  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  must  be  a  gold  expert  on 
Monday,  a  farm  expert  on  Tuesday, 
an  inflation  expert  on  Wednesday,  and 
then  he  can  round  out  the  week  by 
successively  applying  his  talents  to  sim¬ 
ple  little  matters  like  banking,  stock 
market  regulation,  securities  control,  any 
one  of  some  200  NR.\  codes,  tax  law 
Iwpholes,  not  forgetting  aS  he  makes 
his  dizzy  whirl  through  the  alphabetical 
soup  to  scoop  up  a  few  morsels  of  politi¬ 
cal  gossip. 

But  if  it  is  hard  work,  it  is  more 
fun  than  ever  before.  For  once  Wash¬ 
ington  newspaper  men  are  deluged  with 
a  surfeit  of  big  news.  Instead  of 
scratching  for  a  story,  they  must  pick 
and  choose.  Washington,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  is  the  newspaperman’s  paradise, 
with  a  page  one  story  around  everv  cor¬ 
ner. 

And  parodoxically,  though  news¬ 
papermen  never  worked  harder,  they 
never  had  so  much  help  and  cooperation 
from  the  government.  Not  only  is  the 
administration  making  big  news  every 
flour  on  the  hour  but  it  has  recruited 
through  the  entire  government  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  able  corps  of  press  relations 
wen.  These  functionaries  are  of  infinite 
help  in  reporting  the  day’s  news  out  of 
Washington. 

Newspaper  editors  and  reporters  have 
long,  and  with  good  reason,  been  sus¬ 
picious  of  press  agents,  especially  gov¬ 
ernment  press  agents.  I  believe  the  an¬ 
swer  of  most  working  newspapermen 
in  Washington  today  is  that  the  gov¬ 


ernment  press  contact  men  are  on  the 
whole  a  useful  group  rather  than  a 
menacing  one,  that  is,  as  they  now  func¬ 
tion.  That  there  are  possibilities  of 
news  suppression,  distortion  and  cen¬ 
sorship  latent  in  the  system  is  unques¬ 
tionably  true.  And  if  any  of  those 
possibilities  should  materia'iize  there 
will  be  instant  and  loud  protest  which 
would  promptly  defeat  any  ends  that 
might  be  sought  by  such  attempted  con¬ 
trol. 

Satisfactory  operation  of  the  system 
up  to  now  is  due  principally  to  two 
things.  One  is  tkte  open  door  policy 
toward  the  press  Which  has  been  de¬ 
creed  by  the  White  House.  This  policy 
pervades  the  administration  organiza¬ 
tions  throughout.  The  second  factor  is 
the  high  average  calibre  of  the  press 
contact  men  who  have  been  employed. 
When  the  administration  came  in  it 
liappened  tliat  the  depression  had  thrown 
into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  a 
considerable  number  of  thoroughly 
trained  Washington  newspapermen. 
Most  of  them  have  been  snapped  up 
for  government  work.  number  of 
other  men  were  hired  direct  from  news¬ 
paper  jobs. 

It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  these  men 
do  not  try  to  put  the  best  foot  forward. 
On  the  other  hand  it  lias  been  this 
writer’s  duty  many  times  to  ask  for 
information  which  was  not  advantage¬ 
ous  to  the  administration  and  it  has  been 
given  frankly  and  fully.  Practically 
without  exception  the  government  press 
contact  men  will  aid  the  correspondent 
in  making  direct  contact  with  officials 
who  can  give  detailed  answers  on  spe¬ 
cific  matters.  In  countless  other  in¬ 
stances  where  the  reporter  wishes  to 
obtain  quickly  material  that  already  is 
public  property,  he  finds  the  press  re¬ 
lations  man  a  time-saving  source.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  persistent  reporter, 
out  to  get  facts  however  unpleasant, 
has  been  impeded  by  the  existence  of  a 
press  contact  man. 

The  one  episode  which  stands  as  a 
glaring,  short-lived  exception  happened 
when  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  took 
over  management  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment.  With  a  complete  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  problenv  he 
clamped  down  a  tight  censorship  in  the 
Treasury  and  attempted  to  funnel  all 
news  through  Herbert  Gaston,  whom 
he  brought  in  as  the  treasury’s  first 
permanent  press  agent.  The  instant 
protests  of  the  press  not  only  broke 
up  that  attempted  gag  order  but  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents  are  watchful  and  ready  to  step 
into  any  situation  which  threatens  free 
access  to  news  sources.  So  long  as  that 
spirit  prevails  there  is  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  press  set  up  in  Washington. 
Secretary  of  Interior  Ickes  attempted 
a  similar  closing  up  of  sources  around 
the  Public  Works  Administration  and 
the  Interior  Department  but  one  edi¬ 
torial  blast  was  sufficient  to  break  that 
(Iowa 

The  danger,  and  it  is  a  real  one,  is 
that  there  might  be  a  change  of  policy 
at  the  White  House,  if  not  under  this 
administration,  then  under  some  future 
one,  which  would  divert  the  vast  gov¬ 
ernment  publicity  machine  into  an  or¬ 
ganization  for  suppression  and  color¬ 
ing  of  news.  But  unless  newspapers 
lose  their  enterprise  and  independence, 
they  will  be  capable  of  crossing  that 
bridge  when  and  if  they  get  to  it. 

President  Roosevelt  himself  has  set 
the  pace  for  the  rest  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  his  relations  with  the  press 
fi!i)iTOR  &  Publisher  described  last 
week  how  the  President  called  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  into  his  study  and 
submitted  to  cross-examination  on  the 
budget.  Twice  a  week  he  faces  the 
newspaper  correspondents  and  submits 
to  oral  questioning — no  queries  barred. 


His  White  House  press  secretary,  Ste¬ 
phen  T.  Early,  follows  through  be¬ 
tween  times.  Never  before  has  it  been 
possible  for  reporters  to  get  authorita¬ 
tive  answers  to  queries  at  the  White 
House  so  readily.  Secretary  Early  is 
in  the  full  confidence  of  the  President. 
But  if  the  question  is  one  on  which 
he  has  no  information,  he  will,  as  he 
does  many  times  a  day,  go  in  and  ask 
the  President  for  the  answer.  If  the 
correspondent  is  not  satisfied  with  that, 
he  can  put  the  question  direct  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  at  the  next  press  conference. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  advisers  to 
the  admini.stration  in  its  dealing  with 
the  press  has  been  Charles  Michelson. 
He  is  still  publicity  director  for  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  but  he 
has  been  drafted  as  a  trouble  shooter 
for  the  administration  in  handling  press 
relations.  He  took  over  the  press  con¬ 
tact  work  at  the  Treasury  temporarily 
during  the  confusion  of  the  bank  holi¬ 
day.  Then  he  went  to  London  for  he 
World  Economic  Conference.  Return¬ 
ing,  he  was  given  charge  of  NRA 
press  relations  which  had  become  badly 
confused.  He  is  sill  functioning  there. 

Certain  government  departments  have 
for  years  maintained  press  contact  rep¬ 
resentatives  such  as  Michael  J.  Mc¬ 
Dermott  at  the  State  Department,  Paul 
J.  Croghan  at  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Herbert  E.  Morgan,  at  the  Civil 
Service  Commission;  Frank  Wisner  at 
the  Radio  Commission ;  Mrs.  Inez  M. 
Pugh  at  the  Veterans’  Administration ; 
and  Isaac  Cregg  at  the  Postoffice  De¬ 
partment.  who  still  remains  although 
Harold  Ambrose,  a  Boston  newspaper¬ 
man,  was  brought  in  by  the  new  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  Army  and  Navy- 
have  for  years  assigned  officers  to 
pass  on  information  to  the  press  and 
in  these  two  posts  the  element  of  cen¬ 
sorship  is  frankly  recognized  because 
of  the  necessity  of  protecting  military 
secrets. 

Press  contact  men  in  other  agencies 
include  the  following;  Treasury,  Her¬ 
bert  Gaston;  Justice,  Robert  Gates;  In¬ 
terior,  Stuart  Godwin;  Agriculture,  Mil- 
ton  S.  Eisenhower  and  C.  E.  Gapin : 
.■\.4A,  Alfred  D.  Stedman;  Labor. 
Charles  Fitzgerald ;  RFC.  Norman 
Baxter;  CCC,  Guy  McKinney;  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  Theodore 
Tiller;  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
George  O.  Gillingham;  Farm  Credit 
.Administration,  Edwy  B.  Reid ;  PWA, 
Michael  Strauss  and  Aubrey  Taylor; 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra¬ 
tion  and  eWA,  Morton  Milford;  NR.\, 
Charles  Nichelson,  William  Lawson, 
Bruce  MacNamee,  William  D.  Hassett 
and  Miss  Marshall  Coles;  National 
Emergency  Council,  Eugene  Leggett. 

That  leaves  without  press  agents  only 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and 
Congress. 

The  administration  made  one  unfor¬ 
tunate  move  early  in  its  feverish  open¬ 
ing  days  which  aroused  widespread 
suspicion  and  protest.  That  was  when 
the  State  Department  sent  to  Congress 
without  warning  the  draft  of  a  censor¬ 
ship  bill  which  would  have  made  it  a 
criminal  offense  for  any  one  to  reveal 
a  government  secret.  The  purpose,  as 
later  disclosed,  was  to  suppress  pub¬ 
lication  of  certain  secret  State  Depart¬ 
ment  information  which  it  was  under¬ 
stood,  was  about  to  be  issued  in  a  book 
bv  Herbert  O.  Yardley,  a  former  State 
Department  code  expert  and  author  of 
the  “Black  Chamber.’’  When  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  pointed  out  the 
dangerous  scope  of  the  bill,  it  was 
(Fastically  modified.  Secretary  of  State 
Hull  protested  that  he  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  protection  of  govern¬ 
ment  codes  and  disavowed  any  intent 
to  interfere  with  dissemination  of  gov¬ 
ernment  news,  whether  issued  officially 
or  obtained  otherwise. 


1  hroughout  discussion  of  the  proposed 
newspaper  code  under  NR.A,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  interference  with  the  freedom 
of  the  press  has  been  hotly  argued  but 
it  is  understood  that  the  administration 
has  agreed  to  safeguarding  provisions 
which  remove  all  danger.  Except  for 
the  inferences  arising  out  of  the  original 
stubborn  and  inexplicable  resistance  of 
General  Hugh  S.  Johnson  to  such  a 
safeguarding  provision,  there  has  been 
no  suggestion  from  any  administration 
quarter  which  gives  any  ground  for  real 
fear  of  any  attempt  government  cen¬ 
sorship. 

If  the  real  story  of  what  is  going 
on  in  Washington  is  not  being  fully 
told  and  if  it  is  not  fully  told  in  the 
future,  it  will  be  due  to  the  lack  of 
enterprise  of  these  500  writers  who  have 
been  turned  loose  as  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  public  at  Washington.  Up  to  now 
the  thousands  of  worth  that  pour  out 
(if  Washington  every  24  hours  seem  to 
be  pretty  fair  evidence  that  the  report¬ 
ers  are  doing  their  best. 


WORD  RATE  ADOPTED 


Pittsburgh  Dailies  Discard  Old  Agate 
Line  Standard 

A  new  want-ad  policy  was  instituted 
this  week  among  Pittsburgh  dailies  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Sun-Telegraph 
and  Post-Gazette  co-operating.  To 
clarify  future  classified  advertisements 
notices,  which  had  through  abbrevia¬ 
tions  and  deletions  begun  to  resemble 
cryptograms,  the  three  dailies  have  es¬ 
tablished  a  straight  word-rate  schedule. 

The  new  schedule,  which  became  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  2,  replaces  the  old  agate 
line  standard  which  developed  until 
want-ads  were  considered  .practically 
undecipherable.  A  uniform  word  rate 
has  been  set  up  by  the  three  dailies,  a 
33  per  cent  reduction  under  the  single 
insertion  charge  being  allowed  for  three 
insertions,  and  a  further  reduction  of 
eight  per  cent  being  made  for  seven 
insertions. 

Abbreviations  are  not  permitted,  ex¬ 
cept  a  very  few  which  are  standard. 
.411  three  Pittsburgh  papers  are  refusing 
to  accept  signature  cuts,  etc.,  in  ads  of 
less  than  half-an-inch,  and  are  also  re¬ 
fusing  to  allow  short  lines  of  agate  to 
be  set  side  by  side  with  a  word  or  letter 
of  larger  type  in  ads  smaller  than  seven 
lines.  No  Orders  are  to  be  permitted 
on  ads  less  than  one  inch— single  column 
borders  can  be  no  heavier  than  double 
hairline  and  double  column  borders  are 
standardized  at  a  hairline  and  one  point 
contrast  rule. 


K.  C.  STAR  MEN  RE-ELECTED 

The  annual  meeting  of  stockholders 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star  Company,  all 
them  executives  and  employes  of  that 
newspaper,  was  held  Jan.  6.  Directors 
and  officers  re-elected  were ;  George 
B.  Longan,  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  ;  Earl  McCollum,  vice-president 
and  assistant  general  manager ;  John  T. 
Barrons,  secretary ;  Elarl  E.  Robertson, 
treasurer;  Henry  J.  Haskell,  Roy  A. 
Roberts  and  Raymond  Barrows,  direc¬ 
tors. 


FALL  RIVER  PROMOTIONS 

Miss  Hannah  C.  Kelly  has  been 
elected  a  director  and  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald 
Neivs.  Charles  E.  Sevigny,  business 
manager,  has  been  promoted  to  treas¬ 
urer  and  general  manager.  These  po¬ 
sitions  were  vacated  through  the  death 
of  Edward  D.  Toohill,  managing  editor 
and  associate  publisher. 


BRENDEL  JOINS  SUTHERLAND 

Louis  H.  Brendel,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Mas(3n-Neilan 
Regulator  Company,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  K.  R.  Sutherland  Company,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  of  Boston. 
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MANY  CHANGES  IN  TUGWELL  BILL  AS 
REWRITTEN  BY  COPELAND 

Wholly  New  Definition  of  Fabe  Advertising  In  Substitute  Measure 
— ‘‘Inference  or  Ambiguity”  Phrases  Deleted — Bill 
Still  Has  “Teeth” 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Wathinston  Correspondent,  Editor  &.  Publisher 


WASHINGTON.  Jan.  8— A  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  Tugwell  bill  which 
follows  the  general  framework  of  that 
measure,  yet  differs  greatly  from  it  in 
many  major  and  minor  resjiects  and 
carries  a  wholly  different  definition  of 
false  advertising  has  been  intro<iuced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Royal  S.  Cope¬ 
land,  of  New  York. 

In  presenting  the  bill.  Senator  Cope¬ 
land  declared  it  was  “fair  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.”  He  said  it  should  receive  the 
support  of  all  consumers,  as  well  as  the 
endorsement  of  “that  great  majority  of 
the  industries  affected  which  is  doing  a 
reputable  business.” 

The  revised  bill,  which  Senator  Cope¬ 
land  hopes  to  present  to  the  full  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  within  a  very 
short  time,  takes  away  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  the  blanket  grants 
of  power  proposed  in  the  Tugwell  bill, 
eliminates  the  “inference  or  ambiguity” 
phrases  from  the  advertising  and  mis¬ 
branding  sections,  and  sets  uj)  a  I  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Health  and  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Food,  one  of  which  must 
approve  regulations  and  definitions  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Secretary  under  most  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill,  before  they  could 
become  effective. 

The  committees  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  would  serve  without 
s^ary  and  would  be  composed  of  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  men.  Appointments 
would  be  non-political. 

The  new  definition  of  false  advertising 
follows  that  suggested  by  Charles  Wes¬ 
ley  Dunn,  counsel  for  the  Associated 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  and 
contains  some  language,  as  a  proviso, 
which  Senator  Copeland  suggested  con¬ 
tinually  to  witnesses  at  the  hearing  early 
in  December.  This  definition  reads: 

“An  advertisement  of  a  food,  drug  or 
cosmetic  shall  be  deemed  to  be  false  if 
it  is  false  or  misleading  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  relevant  to  the  purposes  of  this  act 
regarding  such  food,  drug  or  ixjsmctic : 
Provided,  that  no  advertisement  shall  lie 
deemed  to  be  false  under  this  paragraph 
by  reason  of  any  repre.sentatioii  concern¬ 
ing  any  effect  of  a  drug  which  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  substantial  medical  opinion 
or  by  demonstrable  scientific  facts.” 

The  definition  of  a  false  advertise¬ 
ment  of  a  drug  also  was  changed  con¬ 
siderably.  In  the  new  version  such  an 
advertisement  is  deemed  false  if  it  con¬ 
tains  the  name  of  any  disease  for  which 
the  drug  is  not  a  specific  cure,  but  a 
palliative,  and  fails  to  contain  a  “plain 
and  conspicuous  statement”  so  placed 
as  to  be  readily  observable,  where  the 
name  occurs,  indicating  that  it  is  a  pal¬ 
liative  and  how  the  palliation  is  effected. 

The  Tugwell  bill  in  this  connection 
also  provided  that  a  drug  would  be 
deemed  to  be  falsely  advertised  if  any 
representation  was  made  “directly  or  by 
ambiguity  or  inference”  concerning  the 
effect  of  the  drug  which  is  contrary  to 
the  agreement  of  medical  opinion. 

This  was  eliminated  in  the  revised 
Copeland  bill,  as  was  any  reference  to 
“general  agreement  of  medical  opinion" 
in  other  parts  of  the  Tugwell  measure. 

The  revised  bill  still  makes  it  unlaw¬ 
ful  to  advertise  a  drug  as  having  any 
effect  in  the  treatment  of  a  list  of  some 
30  diseases  which  are  not  curable 
through  .self-medication.  Senator  Cope¬ 
land  added  cataracts  and  encephalitis  to 
this  list  of  diseases. 

The  Tugwell  bill  permitted  such  ad¬ 
vertising  in  scientific  periodicals  or  if 
disseminated  to  the  medical  and  phar- 
mocological  professions.  The  Copeland 
bill  permits  advertising  in  this  type  of 
publication,  but  only  on  condition  that 
the  advertising  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  section  relating  to  false  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Publishers,  advertising  agencies  and 
radio  broadcasters  are  still  exempt  from 


prosecution  for  disseminating  false  ad¬ 
vertising,  without  the  “sop"  thrown  to 
them  in  the  Tugwell  bill  which  ex¬ 
empted  them  only  if  they  furnished  the 
name  and  address  of  the  advertiser. 
The  Coi)eland  bill,  however,  requires 
these  three  classes  to  disclose  to  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  on  reasonable  reque.st, 
the  name  and  address  of  tlie  person 
who  caused  them  to  disseminate  the 
advertising. 

Failure  to  make  such  a  disclosure  is 
declared  a  misdemeanor  and  subjects  the 
publisher,  agency,  or  radio  station 
licensee  to  a  fine  of  SlOO  to  $1,000  or 
imprisonment  for  one  year  for  a  first 
offense  and  a  fine  of  SlOO  to  $3,000  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both,  for  a  second  offense. 

The  bill  also  permits  the  Secretary 
of  .Agriculture  to  institute  injunction 
proceedings  to  restrain  the  repetitious 
dissemination  of  false  advertising  by 
radio  broadcast.  United  States  mails,  or 
interstate  commerce,  as  well  as  the  rep¬ 
etitious  dissemination  of  such  advertis¬ 
ing  by  any  means. 

The  provision  of  the  Tugwell  bill  re¬ 
quiring  a  full  disclosure  of  the  formula 
of  proprietary  drugs,  which  was  so 
strenuously  fought  by  patent  medicine 
manufacturers,  was  eliminated  from  the 
Copeland  bill.  As  a  substitute  for  this 
provision  Senator  Copeland  proposes 
label  declarations  of  certain  potent  in¬ 
gredients,  coupled  with  label  warnings 
against  unsafe  methods  of  administration. 

The  list  of  “certain  potent  ingredi¬ 
ents”  is  larger  than  a  similar  list  in  the 
Tugwell  bill  and  includes  sedative  sub¬ 
stances  such  as  acetanilid,  acetpheneti- 
din,  amidopyrin.  antipyrin,  bromides,  or 
hyascyamus,  and  cumulative  substances, 
such  as  arsenic,  atropine,  digitalis,  mer¬ 
cury  or  strychinine. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  authorized,  subject  to  appro¬ 
val  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Health, 
to  designate  other  substances  possessing 
stimulant-depressant,  sedative,  or  cumu¬ 
lative  properties  which  must  be  declared 
on  labels. 

Another  requirement  added  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Copeland  requires  label  warnings, 
the  nature  of  which  will  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  again  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  committee,  against  use  of 
a  product  in  such  pathological  condi¬ 
tions  or  by  children  where  its  use  is 
contraindicated  and  may  be  dangerous  to 
health.  Warnings  against  unsafe  dos¬ 
age  or  methods  of  administration  or 
application  also  must  be  placed  on  labels. 

.An  important  provision  added  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Copeland  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  accept  plans  for  “such  self-regulation 
of  advertising  practices  as  tend  to  effec¬ 
tuate  the  purposes  of  this  act,  when  pre¬ 
sented  by  associations  or  groups  repre¬ 
sentative  of  their  industries.”  This  is 
accompanied  by  a  proviso  that  these 
plans  shall  not  restrict  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  pow’ers  conferred  on  the  Secre¬ 
tary  by  the  act  and  shall  not  be  designed 
to  promote  monopolies  or  eliminate  or 
oppress  legitimate  enterprises. 


DROPS  NEWS  BROADCASTS 

The  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  and 
Leader  ceased  broadcasting  over  sta¬ 
tion  WFEA.  The  final  broadcast  was 
Dec.  30.  For  several  months  the 
Union  and  Leader  have  l)een  broadcast¬ 
ing  local,  state  and  Associated  Press 
news.  Restrictions  on  news  broadcast¬ 
ing  forecast  in  the  proposed  agreement 
between  the  national  press  and  the 
radio  interests  are  given  as  the  reason 
for  suspension. 


ALLEN-KLAPP  APPOINTED 

The  AIlen-Klapp-Frazier  Company 
has  been  appointed  to  represent  the 
Racine  (Wis.)  Jourtial  Times  in  the 
national  field,  cast  and  west. 


MADE  14,000  MILE  TRIP 


Photo  shows  Miss  Ivy  A.  Harding, 
special  correspondent  of  the  Hloemfon- 
lein  (South  Africa)  Outsimn,  a  weekly, 
greeting  Elred  Tidbury  and  Lucille 
du  Toil  in  New  York,  film  finalists 
from  South  Africa  in  a  Hollywood  con¬ 
test.  Miss  Harding  made  a  14,000  mile 
journey  to  complete  this  assignment. 
■A.  W.  Wells  is  editor  of  the  Outspan. 
This  was  one  of  the  longest  distance 
newspaper  assignments  ever  covered  by 
a  woman  reporter,  except  Nelly  Bly. 

NO  CODE  INTERRUPTIONS 


California  Publishers  Will  Limit 
Discussions  at  Convention 

Technical  arguments  about  abstruse 
points  of  newspaper  and  printing  codes 
will  not  be  permitted  to  interrupt  the 
scheduled  program  arranged  for  the 
46th  annual  convention  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  to 
be  held  at  Santa  Barbara,  Jan.  19-21, 
announces  general  manager  John  B. 
Long. 

The  opening  session  on  Friday  will 
be  devoted  to  discussion  of  problems 
of  weekly  and  daily  newspapers  in 
their  respective  departmental. 

There  will  be  a  breakfast  Saturday 
morning  at  which  the  presidents  and 
secretaries  of  the  various  units  of  the 
association  will  discuss  their  mutual 
problems  and  exchange  ideas.  Satur¬ 
day’s  business  session  will  take  up  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  newspaper  situation 
in  general. 

There  will  be  no  discussion  of  codes 
in  any  way  at  the  Friday  or  Saturday 
sessions.  Anyone  bringing  up  code 
queries  or  comment  will  be  ruled  out 
of  order  by  President  Dan  Beebe. 

Following  the  annual  banquet  Satur¬ 
day  night,  at  which  Governor  James 
Rolph,  Jr.,  will  speak,  the  convention 
will  convene  Sunday  morning  fj)r  the 
concluding  session,  to  discuss  the  vari¬ 
ous  newspaper  and  printing  codes.  At 
this  final  session  anyone  bringing  up 
any  other  subject  but  codes  will  be 
declared  out  of  order. 


CITY  HALL  WRITERS  ELECT 

William  R.  Conklin,  of  the  Nexv  York 
Times,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Association  of  City  Hall  Reporters  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  New  York.  Jan. 
8.  The  other  officers  elected  were 
Maurice  Postley,  Evening  Jmirnal,  vice- 
president:  William  Juengst,  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  secertary-treasurer,  and 
Chris  Le  Vien,  New  York  City  News 
Association,  Andrew  Seldlcr,  New  York 
News  Bureau,  Irving  Phillips  Jovmal 
of  Commerce  and  William  Taft,  Staten 
Island  Adkcince  were  elected  to  the 
executive  committee. 


SPARKS  NAMED  PUBUSHER 

E.  L.  Sparks,  business  manager, 
Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier-Post,  has  been 
named  publisher  to  succeed  the  late  J.  B. 
Jeffries.  William  A.  Cable,  city  editor, 
was  named  managing  editor,  and  John 
G.  Jeffries,  son  of  the  late  publisher,  is 
the  new  city  editor.  The  Courier- Post 
is  a  Lee  Syndicate  daily. 


CORPORATION  FORMED 
TO  AID  PUBLISHERS 

New  Finance  Company,  Headed  by 

John  A.  Park,  Will  Borrow  Fund* 
From  R.  F.  C.  and  Relend 
Them  to  PuUiabera 

The  Publishers’  Finance  Corporation 
was  organized  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Jan.  6, 
to  borrow  funds  from  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Coriwration  and  relend 
them  to  the  publishing  and  the  printing 
industry. 

Officers  elected  were:  John  A.  Park, 
Raleigh  I  iines,  president ;  D.  Hiden 
Ramsey,  .  Ishcvillc  (N.  C.)  Citisen  and 
Times,  vice-president,  and  Victor  Stone- 
bank.  Raleigh  building  and  loan  official, 
.secretary-treasurer.  Directors  named 
were:  Joseph  J.  Stone.  Greenslx)ro; 
tieorge  Watts  Hill,  Durham;  Talbot 
Patrick,  Coldshoro  (N.  C.)  News-.4r- 
giis:  -Miss  Beatrice  Cobb,  Morganton 
(  N.  t'. )  .\  iTi'.v  llerlad,  and  Ci.  G.  Hazel, 
Beiiiieltsville  ( S.  C. )  Pee  Dee  Adzfo- 
eate.  Two  more  directors  will  be  named. 

Offices  have  l)een  e.stablished  in  the 
Raleigh  Times  building,  with  Mr.  Park 
as  general  manager. 

Applications  for  loans  of  approxi- 
mateb-  S1.(KM),00(I  from  publi.shers  in 
North  Car»>lina,  Sontli  ('arolina,  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  Arkaii.^as,  Georgia,  Florida 
and  Pennsylvania  already  are  on  hand 
it  was  stated.  The  new  corporation 
will  borrow  R.  F.  C.  funds  at  4  per 
cent  and  relend  them  to  publishers  at 
6  per  cent. 

Under  an  R.  P'.  C.  ruling,  the  good 
will  of  an  established  newspaper  will 
be  considered  good  collateral  for  the 
loans.  The  corporation,  to  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  North  Carolina,  with  authori¬ 
zation  to  do  business  in  other  states,  is 
to  be  empowered  to  make  loans  to  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers,  magazines, 
printing  concerns,  newspaper  syndicates, 
machinery  manufacturers,  advertising 
agencies,  book  publishers  and  supply 
companies. 

The  first  meeting  to  form  the  com¬ 
pany  was  held  in  Raleigh  Dec.  9. 
Several  committees  have  been  at  work 
since  then.  Previously  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  discussions  with  the  R.  F.  C.  in 
Washington  paved  the  way  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  company. 

The  organization  committee,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Stone.  J.  Roy  Parker,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  North  Carolina  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  Miss  Cobb,  Mr.  Park,  and 
Judge  J.  S.  Manning,  prepared  the 
charter  which  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  secretary  of  state  Stacy  Wade  with 
a  copy  for  approval  of  the  R.  F.  C. 

Judge  Manning  is  legal  counsel  for 
the  company. 

In  its  account  of  the  meeting  the 
Raleigh  Times  said : 

“Mild  criticism  offered  by  a  few 
publishers  who  are  reluctant  to  accept 
governmental  aid  that  would  impair 
‘freedom  of  the  press’  has  not  deterred 
those  who  have  been  active  in  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Raleigh  company.  The  im¬ 
mediate  request  for  funds  by  the  smaill 
number  of  concerns  that  had  learned 
about  the  plan  before  publicity  was 
given  to  it,  is  considered  by  Judge  Man¬ 
ning  as  ample  indication  that  it  will  he 
received  with  enthusiasm.” 

Among  those  who  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing  last  week  were:  Mr.  Patrick;  Mr. 
Park :  Herman  J.  Suter,  Palmer,  Suter 
and  Palmer.  New  York;  Charles  Ruf¬ 
fin,  Union  Herald.  Raleigh;  A.  L.  La- 
Garde,  Southern  Printing  Co.,  Raleigh; 
Roy  Medlin,  Carolina  Printing  Co.. 
Raleigh;  Miss  Cobb;  Francis  Hickman, 
Cotton  Trade  Journal,  New  Orleans; 
Frank  Daniels,  Raleigh  News  and  Ob- 
server;  Victor  Stonebanks ;  George 
Moore.  Commercial  Printing  Co.. 
Raleigh ;  John  D.  Gold,  IVilson  Times: 
C.  R.  DeRosette,  Security  Bank, 
Raleigh ;  L.  E.  Rosenthal,  Wachovia 
Bank,  Raleigh;  Judge  Manning;  Robert 
A.  Erwin,  United  Press,  Raleigh ;  Clar¬ 
ence  Mitchell,  Mitchell  Printing  Co.. 
Raleigh ;  Ira  B.  Armfield,  Newberry 
(S.  C.)  Herald  News:  Mr.  Hazel;  B. 
W.  Greene,  Thomasz<ille  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Times;  Gordon  Pulliam.  King 
Features,  New  York. 
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NEWS  WAS  CENSORED  AT  MONTEVIDEO 

Cable  Officials  Refused  All  Stories  Telling  of  Political  Unrest  in  Uruguay  Before  Conference 
Opened — 24-Hour  Strike  Crippled  Newspapers — Many  Press  Resolutions 


By  PETER  F.  KIHSS 

77ii'  7iTitrr  of  this  article  is  stiidyintf  journalism  in  South  America  on  a 
Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism  tra7'clin(i  fcllozi>shi[>  aioardcil  last  June  at  Columbia 

University. 


Montevideo.  Dec,  29  —  The 

Seventh  Pan-American  Confer- 
(nce  was  covered  under  censorship. 

Censorship  on  all  cables  describing 
political  unrest  in  Uruguay  was 
clamped  down  the  day  before  the  con¬ 
ference  opened. 

For  several  weeks  before  the  dele- 
ptes  arrived,  the  pcilitical  situation  had 
been  re.stless,  and  fear  was  entertained 
that  the  opposition  to  President  Oa- 
briel  Terra  might  seize  the  coming  ot 
the  delegates  as  an  opjKirtunity  to  tell 
the  world  what  it  thought. 

On  Nov.  28,  Secretary  of  State  Cor¬ 
dell  Hull  and  the  American  delegation 
arrived.  On  that  day,  a  number  of 
alleged  Communists  were  arrested  and 
jaiW.  The  same  week  saw  several  op¬ 
position  agitators  sent  into  exile. 

On  Dec.  2,  not  a  newspaper  was 
published  or  circulated  in  Montevideo. 
The  typesetters’  unions  had  declared  a 
strike  to  protest  the  deportations,  aiul 
had  gotten  the  news  vendors  to  help, 
so  that  not  even  Buenos  Aires  news¬ 
papers,  arriving  on  the  river  boat, 
could  be  circulated. 

Foreign  correspondents  filed  brief 
cable  dispatches  about  the  strike.  The 
next  morning  they  found  their  dis¬ 
patches  back  in  their  hotel  rooms,  with 
attached  notes  explaining  that  a  cen¬ 
sorship  was  now  in  effect. 

One  censored  message  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times  by  John  W.  White,  chief  of  the 
Times’s  South  American  service: 

“Montevideo,  Dec.  2 — Montevideo 
was  without  newspapers  today  on  the 
eve  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Pan- 
American  Conference.  Typesetters, 
pressmen,  and  allied  unions  struck  for 
24  hours  as  a  protest  against  President 
Gabriel  Terra’s  deportation  of  several 
of  their  companions  accused  of  sub¬ 
versive  activities.  This  was  one  of 
several  disturbances  planned  to  embar¬ 
rass  the  Terra  regime  during  the  so¬ 
journ  of  approximately  .KKI  foreigners 
associated  in  some  manner  with  the 
Pan-.American  Conference.  These  dis¬ 
turbances  were  not  directed  against  the 
United  States  or  the  conference,  but 
were  due  to  a  purely  Uical  political  sit- 
uatipn.” 

The  cable  brought  the  following  note 
to  the  Times  correspondent  next  morn- 
ing: 

"Este  cable  no  jniede  ser  trasmitido 
porque  la  presidencia  de  la  republica  no 
permite  pasar  noticias  refereiites  a  la 
huelga  u  otras  clases  de  disturbios.” 
“Atte  All  America  Cables.” 
(Translated,  the  above  reads:  ’’This 
cable  cannot  be  transmitted  because  the 
presidency  does  not  permit  the  trans- 
niis.si()n  of  news  referring  to  the  strike 
or  other  types  of  disorders. — .All  Amer¬ 
ican  Cables.”) 

The  same  fate  greeted  similar  cables 
from  other  correspondents.  Percy  For¬ 
ster  of  International  News  Service  was 
one  whose  cables  were  suppressed. 

On  Dec.  2,  too,  all  delegates  received 
^  open  lettter  signed  by  leaders  of  the 
National  Party,  warning  them  that  the 
party  would  not  consider  Uruguay 
morally  bound  by  any  agreemetit 
reached  at  the  confereiKe  by  the  Terra 
fcgime.  News  of  this  was  likewise 
suppressed. 

The  letter  said  Uruguay  had  had  a 
constitutional  government  when 
.Montevideo  was  selected  as  site  of  the 
Seventh  Pati-.American  Conference,  but 
'bat  now  it  had  a  government 
'chich  had  seized  ]H)wer  by  a  coup  de 
main. 

The  signers  asserted  that  freedom  of 
press  and  free  speech  had  been  sus¬ 
pended,  and  that  many  of  Uruguay’s 
™>st  prominent  citizens  had  been  ex¬ 
iled. 

Censorship  did  not  succeed  in  com¬ 
pletely  suppressing  the  news.  By  de- 
vwus  routes,  several  correspondents 


communicated  with  their  home  offices 
the  same  night. 

White  .said : 

“In  this  age  of  rapid  communication 
and  transiKirt,  no  South  .American  gov¬ 
ernment  can  suppress  unfavorable  news 
for  more  than  24  hours.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  cen.sorship  does  more  harm 
to  the  government  than  any  dispatches 
that  might  be  sent.  No  correspondent 
IiurjMisely  tries  to  paint  the  picture 
blacker  than  it  is,  and  the  bad  news  is 
lialanced  by  the  gotxl.  But  when  a  cen¬ 
sorship  is  in  force,  the  outside  world 
discounts  the  favorable  news  as  being 
untrue,  or  at  least  biased.” 

The  censorship  remained  in  existence 
throughout  the  conference,  and  exists 
today.  .So  far  as  is  known,  however, 
no  corresiwndent  had  any  cable  sup¬ 
pressed  after  the  first  day.  The  reason 
for  that  is  that  no  political  di.sturbance 
occurred  that  was  worth  chronicling. 
The  censorship  did  not  intimidate  any 
correspondent,  and  if  any  news  had  been 
worth  sending,  it  would  have  l>een  sent 
— if  nut  in  one  way,  by  some  way  just 
as  good. 

Local  newspajiermen  say  that  the 
Terra  censorship  has  been  a  case  of  off 
again,  on  again,  having  been  applied 
intermittently  since  Terra  abolished  the 
national  congress  on  March  31,  1933. 

The  Fan-.American  Conference  itself 
saw  a  minor  skirmish  about  freedom 
of  the  press,  which  ended  almost  im¬ 
mediately  when  what  might  have  be¬ 
come  a  .serious  threat  to  newspaper 
lilH-rties  was  toned  down  to  an  inno¬ 
cuous  resolution  by  those  who  deplored 
governmental  interference. 

The  original  draft  resolution  proposed 
to  the  committee  on  intelectual  coopera¬ 
tion  on  Dec.  16  by  Arturo  Aguirre 
.Aparicio,  chief  of  the  Ecuador  delega- 
tiiiu.  would  have  compelled  newspapers, 
under  pain  of  legal  sanctions,  to  publish 
news  in  favor  of  Pan-Americanism.  It 
read : 

“The  delegation  of  Ecuador  proposes 
that  it  lx*  recommended  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  reimblics  of  .America  that 
they  obtain  in  their  resjiective  countries 
legal  re<|uirements  prescribing: 

“1.  That  all  those  organs  of  the 
national  press  which  have  c.able  services 
-hould  dedicate  weekly  at  least  2(M) 
words  to  the  publicatam  of  news  about 
the  other  .American  nations. 

“2.  That  all  the  newspapers  of  each 
country  should  be  obliged  to  publish 
once  a  month  articles  or  stories,  either 
original  or  reprcxlueed  from  other  news- 
paixrs,  which  inform  about  political, 
economic,  commercial,  scientific,  literary, 
and  other  movements  in  the  other  re- 
tmblics.  it  Ixing  well  understoixl  that 
failure  to  observe  this  rei|uirenient  will 
give  rise  to  special  sanctions.” 

Immediately  a  lively  attack  began. 
r>enj:inun  Cohen.  Chilean  charge  d’.af- 
faires  at  Washington,  proposed  that  the 
language  about  legal  compulsion  be 
stricken  out.  Arturo  Scarone  of  Ecu- 
aflor  agreed,  and  Alfonso  Reyes  of 
Mexico  .seconded  the  motion. 

Luis  Fernan  Cisneros  of  Peru  elo- 
<iueutly  argued  that  any  governmental 
interference  endangered  free  press. 

Cisneros,  noted  poet  and  newspaper¬ 
man,  and  today  Peruvian  minister  to 
Uruguay,  was  forced  into  exile  during 
tlic  Leguia  regime,  and  spent  some  time 
working  in  the  archives  department  of 
La  Nacion  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Cisneros  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  constitution  prohibited  interfer¬ 
ence  with  freedom  of  the  press.  (No 
United  States  delegate  was  present). 
He  proposed  that  the  resolution  be  com¬ 


pletely  nxKlified,  so  as  to  bec.ime  a 
simple  invitation  to  newspapers,  instead 
of  a  command.  And  that  is  what  finally 
happened. 

As  approved  by  the  commission  and 
later  the  same  day  by  the  full  confer¬ 
ence,  the  resolution  read: 

“Resolved:  1.  That  it  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  press  and  to  press 
agencies  that  they  dedicate  greater  in¬ 
terest  and  space  to  news  about  the 
nations  of  America 

“2.  That  they  give  frequent  publicity 
to  articles  or  stories,  either  original  or 
reproduced  from  other  newspapers, 
which  give  information  about  political, 
economic,  commercial,  scientific,  literary, 
and  other  movements  in  the  other  re¬ 
publics.” 

The  conference  on  Dec.  16  also  ap¬ 
proved  a  draft  convention  suggested  by 
-Argentina  and  Uruguay  to  untax 
periodicals,  which  read: 

“The  signatory  states  promise  not  to 
tax  by  tariff’s  or  other  direct  taxes  the 
introduction  or  sale  or  circulation  of 
the  books,  newspapers,  or  magazines 
which  may  be  edited  in  any  other  of 
the  signatory  states.” 

The  conference  adopted  a  report  on 
literary  and  artistic  rights,  which  sets 
up  principles  for  the  protection  of  such 
intellectual  property,  and  one  of  whose 
articles  is: 

“Without  detriment  to  what  the  in¬ 
ternal  laws  of  each  state  may  provide 
in  this  respect,  there  may  be  published 
in  the  periodical  press  without  the 
necessity  of  any  authorization,  the 
speeches  spoken  or  read  in  deliberative 
assemblies,  before  tribunals  of  justice, 
in  public  or  cultural  reunions,  such  as 
selections  from  literary  and  scientific 
publications,  always  provided  that  the 
names  of  the  author  and  editors  be 
made  clear.” 

On  Dec.  22,  the  conference  approved 
a  resolution  by  Juau  Carlos  Blanco  ol 
Uruguay,  recommending  (lensions  for 
newspapermen  and  printers.  The  text 
follows : 

“The  Seventh  Pan-.Ameriran  Confer¬ 
ence.  considering  the  role  of  the  press 
in  intellectual  coovc-ation  and  rap¬ 
prochement  of  peoples,  favors  assuring 
to  the  newspaixTinen,  empli.yes.  and 
workers  f  the  press  of  -Anxrica.  the 
benefits  of  old  aue  and  death  pensions 
in  tlio.se  cases  which  corresp  nd  to  this, 
the  governments  of  the  countries  form¬ 
ing  the  Pan-.American  Union  to  take 
the  necessarv  measures  to  this  end.” 

On  Dec.  24.  it  approved  two  resolu¬ 
tions  offered  by  Ci.sneros  of  Peru.  Tlie 
first  is : 

“WttKRFAS,  It  is  useful  and  fitting, 
in  order  to  unify  the  spiritual  forces  of 
-America,  that  a  ixrmauent  inter-.Ameri- 
can  organization  of  newspapermen  be 
createil ;  and 

“Whereas.  It  is  just  that  professional 
newsiiaixTiuen,  by  reason  of  their 
anonymous  task,  so  advantaget.us  for 
the  whole  continent,  should  have  an 
organized  moral  supixirt  of  continental 
character, 

“Resolved,  1.  To  invite  the  represen¬ 
tative  press  associations  of  the  cities  of 
Montevideo.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  BuenoS 
-Aires  to  agree  upon  the  bases  of  an 
International  American  Committee  of 
Newspapermen  which  may  have  as  its 
object : 

“a-  To  watch  over  professional  pres¬ 
tige  and  solidarity- 

“h.  To  protect  in  any  country  of 
-America  the  pnyfessional  newspapermen 
of  the  other  countries  of  the  continent- 

"c-  To  seek  in  all  countries  of  the 


continent  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
newspaperman. 

“2.  The  aforesaid  associations  shall 
send  their  conclusions  to  the  Eighth 
Pan--American  Conference,  and  the 
topic  shall  be  included  in  the  agenda 
of  the  same.” 

The  second  is : 

“The  Seventh  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ference  declares : 

“That  it  thanks  and  applauds  the  ef¬ 
ficient  participation  which  the  news¬ 
papers,  characteristic  of  the  continent 
have  recently  done  for  fraternity,  con¬ 
ciliation,  and  reconciliation  of  the 
peoples  of  America,  and  in  general,  in 
the  propaganda  for  the  pacific  solutions 
of  all  the  external  and  internal  problems 
of  our  countries : 

“And,  basing  its  opinion  on  the  priv¬ 
ileged  situation  in  w'hich  the  press  is 
found  for  orienting  the  popular  mind, 

“Votes  that  all  the  -American  news¬ 
papermen  may  set  against  the  present 
crisis  their  lofty  moral  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  that,  uniting  themselves  in 
the  efforts  to  disarm  wills,  they  may 
seek  an  atmosphere  of  calm  for  prob¬ 
lems  and  enthusia.stically  stimulate  the 
desire  for  brotherhood  among  men  and 
peoples.” 

Eighty-four  foreign  correspondents 
and  73  representatives  of  the  Monte¬ 
video  press  were  accredited  to  the  con¬ 
ference. 

The  press  associations  represented 
included  Austral,  with  one  corespond¬ 
ent;  Havas,  with  six;  -Associated  Press, 
with  five;  International  News  Service 
with  three;  and  United  Press  with  ten. 

Associated  Press  correspondents  in¬ 
cluded  Gideon  Seymour,  George  Jordan, 
G.  Sanders,  Pedro  Daycard,  and  Rodolfo 
Piria.  United  Press  sent  Oscar  Ru- 
bione.  -Armistead  Bradford,  Ricardo 
Diaz  Herrera.  -Arch  Rogers,  Ricardo 
-Alvarez,  .Adolfo  -Albert,  Ch.  Farrell, 
-Arnoldo  Rubione.  Jaime  Guillermo 
Montauer.  and  Nicholas  Gaggiano. 

Other  .American  correspondents  in¬ 
cluded;  Christian  Advocate,  Fred  -Aden; 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Hubert  C. 
Herring;  Collier's  (Fcr^ly.  T.  R.  Ybar¬ 
ra;  Indiaiuifolis  Star,  Arthur  E.  Elliot; 
La  Xueza  Democracia.  Samuel  Guy 
Inman;  .Vett-  Republic,  Jonathan 
Mitchell;  Xete  )’ork  Herald  Tribune, 
-Arthur  Rubl ;  -Vcrc  ]’ork  Times,  John 
\\b  White.  Harold  B.  Hinton,  Peter 
Kihss. 

Uliic  Bell.  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  I.ouis-ville  t  ourier-J ourftal,  came 
down  with  the  -American  delegation  to 
act  as  press  officer,  and  was  aided  by 
-Aubrey  Lippincott,  vice-consul  in 
Montevideo. 

Only  one  local  newspaper  issued  a 
special  edition  to  welcome  the  confer¬ 
ence.  That  was  El  Pueblo,  official 
organ  of  the  Terra  administration, 
which  published  a  32-page  number  on 
Sunday,  Dec.  10. 

Conference  coverage  was  aided  by  a 
press  department  which  issued  daily 
mimeographed  summaries  of  committee 
developments.  Each  morning,  a  daily 
record  of  the  previous  day  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  printed  form  by  a  special 
“Diario”  office  of  the  conference. 


PLANNING  VANCOUVER  PAPER 

-A  third  daily  afternoon  newspaper  is 
projected  for  Vancouver  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Cooperative  Commonwealth 
Federation  with  the  incorporation  there 
of  the  Commonwealth  Printing  and 
Publishing  Company,  Ltd.,  capitalized 
at  $125,0(X).  Directors  named  on  incor¬ 
poration  papers  filed  are  Mrs.  D.  G. 
Stevens,  Vancouver,  housewife;  Rev. 
Robert  Connell,  M.L.A.-elect  for  Vic¬ 
toria,  retired  cler^man;  John  David¬ 
son,  Vancouver,  civil  engineer;  Angus 
Meinnis,  M.P.,  Vancouver,  motorman; 
and  Bob  Springer,  Vancouver,  account¬ 
ant. 
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FRANK  GLASS,  ALABAMA  PUBLISHER, 
DIES  IN  BIRMINGHAM  HOSPITAL 

Montgomery  Advertiser  President,  Known  for  Editorial  Prowess, 
Was  Former  Head  of  A.N.P.A. — Stricken  While 
Visiting  Daughter  in  Birmingham 


(/Jv  teliiirath  to  Editor  &  I’l'blishek) 

Montgomery,  Aia.,  jan.  ii— 
Frank  P.  Glass,  75,  publisher  of 
the  Montyoiiicry  Advertiser ,  noted  edi¬ 
tor,  and  an  associate  member  of  the 
L'nited  States  Hoard  of  Mediation, 
died  in  a  hospital  at  Birmingham  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning. 

Mr.  Glass  lAX'ame  ill  shortly  before 
Christmas  while  visiting  a  daughter  in 
I’iriningham.  He  remained  ill  of  a 
cold  at  his  daughter’s  home  for  more 
than  two  weeks  before  being  removed 
to  the  hospital  last  P'riday.  His  con¬ 
dition  was  diagnosed  as  serious.  Due 
to  the  presence  of  pleurisy  and  influ¬ 
enza,  and  his  inability  to  take  nourish¬ 
ment  glucose  injections  were  given,  but 
Mr,  Glass  grew  steadily  worse. 

The  funeral  was  held  from  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Presbyterian  Church  at  Birm¬ 
ingham  today,  and  the  body  is  to  be 
brought  to  Montgomery.  A  short  ser¬ 
vice  is  to  be  held  from  the  chapel  of 
an  undertaking  parlor  here  Friday. 

The  death  of  Franklin  Potts  Glass 
removed  one  of  the  outstanding  figures 
of  modern  American  journalism. 

Mr.  Glass  was  born  at  Centre ville, 
Ala.,  June  7,  1858,  the  son  of  Benjamin 
F.  and  Caroline  Potts  Glass.  He  re¬ 
ceived  extensive  preliminary  tutoring 
from  private  instructors  and  entered 
Princeton  University  in  1873,  at  the  age 
of  15.  There  he  formed  a  close  friend¬ 
ship  with  a  fellow-student,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  that  was  to  endure  until  the 
death  of  the  wartime  President. 

In  1877  Mr.  Glass  received  an  B. 
degree  at  Princeton  and  three  years 
later  won  his  M.  A. 

He  immediately  returned  to  Alabama, 
intent  upon  a  legal  career,  but  he  was 
diverted  to  newspaper  work.  He 
founded  the  Bibb  Blade,  in  Bibb  County, 
.•Ma.,  late  in  1880,  and  Ijecame  its  first 
editor.  His  success  as  the  editor  of  the 
small  country  weekly,  while  he  was  still 
in  his  early  twenties,  dulled  his  boy¬ 
hood  ambition  to  become  a  lawyer  and 
gave  to  the  Fourth  Estate  one  of  its 
most  virile  pens. 

From  this  first  journalistic  venture, 
Mr.  Glass  rose  to  be  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  large  dailies  in  Montgomery, 
Birmingham,  and  St.  Louis. 

After  one  year  as  editor  of  the  Blade, 
he  purchased  the  Selma  (Ala.)  Daily 
Times  and  moved  to  Selma,  where  he 
edited  the  Times  for  four  years. 

On  April  2,  1884,  Mr.  Glass  was 
married  to  Mrs.  Mattie  Byrd  Purnell, 
of  Solitude,  Tex.  Three  sons  and  three 
daughters  were  born  to  them,  Franklin 
Purnell,  John  Purnell,  Christine, 
Evelyn  Byrd  (Mrs.  E.  E.  McCoy), 
Louise  (Mrs.  Petersen  B.  Marzoni), 
and  Hugh  Bryson  Glass.  Mrs.  Glass 
died  in  1933,  but  all  six  children  are 
alive. 

In  1885  Mr.  Glass  was  attracted  to  the 
state  capital,  purchasing  half-interest  in 
the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  and  be¬ 
came  an  associate  of  the  late  Maj. 
William  Wallace  Screws,  who  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Advertiser  from  1865  to 
1913.  Mr.  Glass  was  made  general 
manager,  remaining  in  that  capacity 
until  .August.  1915. 

In  1910  he  bought  an  interest  in  the 
Birmingham  Xeu’s  and  became  its 
editor,  directing  its  editorial  policies 
until  1920.  In  1911  he  became  vice- 
president  of  the  company  and  moved 
his  family  to  Birmingham,  returning 
to  Montgomery  several  days  each  week 
in  connection  with  his  duties  at  the 
Advertiser. 

Mr.  Glass  relinquished  his  interest 
in  the  -Advertiser  in  1915,  selling  it  to 
Charles  H.  Allen  and  Will  T.  Sheehan. 
He  moved  to  Birmingham  then,  re¬ 
maining  at  the  News  as  editor  and 
vice-president  until  1920,  when  he  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  holdings  there  and  “retired” 
for  two  years. 

During  the  early  part  of  his  career 


in  .Alabama,  Mr.  Glass  received  many 
outstanding  honors.  He  was  president 
<  I  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers' 
.Association  from  1910  to  1911,  and 
served  two  terms  as  president  of  the 


Franklin  P.  Glass 


.American  Newspaper  Publishers’  .As¬ 
sociation.  from  1918  to  1920. 

In  1918  Mr.  Glass  was  made  chair¬ 
man  of  a  group  of  Noted  .American 
editors  who  visited  Europe  during  the 
closing  weeks  of  the  World  War  as 
the  guests  oi  the  British  Government. 

His  i)ersonality  always  stinxl  out  on 
the  editorial  page,  and  his  courage  and 
loyalty  to  the  principles  which  he  be¬ 
lieved  were  right  won  for  him  in  1913 
a  place  among  the  ‘‘seven  super-i)ens’’ 
of  .America,  a  list  which  included 
“Marse  Henry”  Watterson. 

The  same  year  a  heated  controversy 
centered  about  him  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  Upon  the  death  of  Senator 
Joseph  F.  Johnston.  Governor  Emmet 
O’Neil,  of  .Alabama,  appointed  Mr. 
Glass  to  complete  the  unexpired  term, 
but  he  was  denied  a  seat  on  Constitu¬ 
tional  grounds. 

.A  vote  of  the  Senate  on  its  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  17th  amendment,  providing 
for  the  election  of  senators,  denied 
Senator-designate  Glass  his  seat.  The 
vote  was  .32  to  31.  largely  divided  along 
partisan  lines.  The  late  Senator  Robert 
'f.  l.aFollete.  Wisconsin  progressive 
Renuhlican.  contended  that  the  .Alabama 
legislature  had  made  no  provision  for 
the  apjK)intment  of  a  senator  to  fill  an 
unexpired  term  by  appointment  after 
the  adoption  of  the  17th  amendment. 

.A  loyal  and  conscientious  Democrat. 
Mr.  Glass  was  active  in  behalf  of  his 
party  throughout  his  career,  but  he 
never  sought  an  elective  office  except 
IS  a  delegate  to  national  conventions. 
In  19.32  he  was  accredited  as  a  dele¬ 
gate  from  the  V’irgin  Islands,  hut  was 
accorded  full  privileges  bv  the  .Alabama 
delegation  and  successfully  resisted 
efforts  to  close  its  caucuses  to  press 
association  reporters. 

.After  two  years’  “retirement”  from 
semi-public  life,  Mr.  Glass  purchased 
a  half-interest  in  the  St.  Louis  Star  in 
1923  and  became  its  editorial  director. 
He  left  the  Star  in  1925  and  on  Dec.  1. 
1927.  acquired  controlling  interest  in  his 
old  love,  the  Montgomery  Advertiser, 
thereafter  guiding  its  publication  until 
his  death. 

In  his  second  purchase  of  the  .Adver¬ 
tiser.  Mr.  Glass  was  associated  with 
R.  F.  Hudson,  of  Montgomery,  the 
present  general  manager  of  the 
Advertiser  Company.  They  purchased 
the  paper  from  Victor  H.  Hanson, 
publisher  of  the  Birmingham  News  and 
Age-Herald,  who  had  acquired  the 
property  from  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr. 
Sheehan  in  1923. 

In  1933,  President  Franklin  D. 


RiHisevelt  rewarded  .Mr.  Glass  for  his 
devotion  to  the  Democratic  Party  by 
ai>puinting  him  as  an  associate  member 
oi  tile  L'n.ted  States  Board  of  Mediation, 
a  Federal  agency  whose  duties  comprise 
chieH>  adjudicating  difficulties  between 
railroads  and  railroad  employes. 

Howard  Davis,  .Veto  Vork  Herald 
Tribune,  president  of  the  .American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  .Association,  paid 
the  following  tribute  to  Mr.  Glass: 

“The  passing  of  Franklin  Potts  Glass 
removes  from  .American  journalism 
one  of  its  outstanding  personalities 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
His  exceptional  ability,  supreme  courage 
and  forthrightness  has  left  an  indelible 
record  to  which  all  those  in  the  news¬ 
paper  profession  can  point  with  pride. 

“To  the  American  Newsiiaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  .Association  Mr.  Glass  gave  free¬ 
ly  of  his  talents  and  time.  He  was  a 
member  of  its  e.xecutive  committee  from 
1906  to  19i(j.  when  he  became  vice- 
president.  In  1918  he  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  served  in  that  capacity  through 
1920.  Those  of  us  who  worked  with 
him  will  always  remember  him  with 
affection  and  admiration  and  his  pass¬ 
ing  is  a  great  personal  loss  to  us  all.” 

Hopewell  L.  Rogers,  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  a  former  .A.  N.  P.  A.  presi¬ 
dent,  said : 

“I  am  extremely  sorry  to  learn  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Glass  with  whom  I 
was  so  pleasantly  associated  for  many 
years  as  an  officer  and  director  of  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publi.shers’  .As- 
.sociation.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  school  and  his  gracious  Southern 
manner  always  made  a  favorable  and 
lasting  impression  on  his  associates  and 
on  his  many  friends.” 

NEW  DEPARTMENT  FOR  DAILY 


Chicago  News  Appoints  Manager  of 

Public  Relations  and  Promotion 

.Appointment  of  Dempster  MacMur- 
phy  as  head  of  the  public  relations  and 
promotion  department  of  the  Cbieago 
Daily  News  by  Col.  Frank  Knox,  pub¬ 
lisher,  this  week,  marks  the  creation  of 
a  new  department  at  the  Daily  News. 

In  announcing  Mr.  MacMurphy’s  ap¬ 
pointment.  Col.  Knox  stressed  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  contacts  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspa])er  has  with  its  readers 
and  the  importance  of  having  a  speci¬ 
ally-trained  man  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  such  contacts  with  the  public.  Col. 
Knox  referred  to  the  various  quasi¬ 
public  events  sponsored  by  the  News. 

Mr.  MacMurphy  has  been  with  the 
News  for  nearly  two  years,  having  pre¬ 
viously  had  15  years  of  newspaper  and 
advertising  experience. 

Homer  McKee,  Inc.,  will  continue  to 
handle  the  Daily  News  promotional  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns. 

NEWSPRINT  HEaIhNG  SET 

A.N.P.A.  Oppose*  Bond*  for  Foreign 
Paper  Maker* 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pubi.ishfrI 

W.ASH  i.N'CToN.  Jan.  11 — .A  public 
hearing  will  be  held  Jan.  16  before 
Commissioner  of  Customs  James  H. 
Moyle  in  connection  with  alleged  dump¬ 
ing  of  newsprint  into  the  United  States 
by  foreign  prixlucers.  .All  newsprint 
entering  this  country  now  is  subject  to 
a  bond  because  of  dumping  charges 
which  have  been  made. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  which  has  protested  against 
the  order  requiring  bond,  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  hearing  by  Elisha  Hanson. 

JAMES  BLYTHE  WOOTAN 

James  Blythe  VVootan,  former  city 
editor  of  the  old  .9f.  Paul  Globe,  city 
editor  and  editorial  writer  on  the  Omaha 
Bee  under  Edward  and  Victor  Rose¬ 
water.  personal  associate  of  E.  H.  Har- 
riman  and  other  makers  of  the  West, 
died  Jan.  8  in  Chicago.  Of  late  years 
he  had  lieen  editor  of  the  Public  .S'ervice 
Magazine,  opixised  to  public  ownership 
of  public  utilities. 


ALLEN  B.  SIKES  PROMOTED 

.Allen  B.  .Sikes,  statistician  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  has 
been  appointed  eastern  manager,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Walter  P.  Burn,  resigned. 


DETROIT  GUILD  RULES 
FORMALLY  ADOPTED  ^ 

Con*titution  and  By-Law*  Completed 
at  Meeting — Officer*  to  Be 
Elected  at  Fir*t  Annual 
Meeting  Jan.  21 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Dktroit,  Mich.,  Jan.  8 — The  con¬ 
stitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Detroit 
.Sewspaper  Guild  were  completed  and 
formally  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  in 
the  Hotel  Statler  Sunday  afternoon. 

William  C.  Richards,  Detroit  Tret 
Press,  temporary  vice-president  of  tht 
Guild,  and  Ralph  Holmes,  Detroit  \ 
Times,  presided  at  the  meeting  which 
was  attended  by  more  than  100  from 
the  News,  Times  and  Free  Press. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  tlw  r 
Guild,  at  which  permanent  officers  will  ' 
be  elected  and  the  functioning  of  the 
Guild  started,  has  been  set  tor  I  p.  m., 
Sunday,  Jan.  21,  at  the  Hotel  Statler.  I 
Temporary  officers  will  function  until  ' 
then. 

The  question  of  determining  tin 
qualifications  for  membership  was  tem¬ 
porarily  held  in  abeyance  until  the 
question  has  been  studied  in  detail  by 
a  committee  appointed  for  this  purpose. 
To  make  provisions  for  the  acceptance 
of  memberships  for  the  purpose  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  election  at  the  first  annual 
meeting,  a  resolution  was  passed  tem¬ 
porarily  defining  editorial  department 
workers  as  reporters,  desk  men,  artists, 
photographers  and  library  employes. 

.A  delegation  of  newspapermen  from 
Lansing  and  other  towns  in  the  State 
attended  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information  with  the  view  of  organiz¬ 
ing  guilds  in  their  communities.  They 
were  assured  that  as  soon  as  the  De¬ 
troit  Guild  was  in  operation  it  would 
be  glad  to  give  them  any  aid  possible. 

By  unanimous  resolutions,  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegram  was  dispatched  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt : 

“Detroit  Newspaper  Guild  newly  or¬ 
ganized  in  spirit  of  the  NRA,  strongly 
urges  you  to  insist  on  five-day  week  • 
for  editorial  workers  in  considering  * 
newspaper  code  now  before  you.” 

The  organization  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  New  York  and  other  metropoli¬ 
tan  guilds,  with  the  formation  of  vari¬ 
ous  units  from  the  newspapers.  .A 
minimum  of  ten  members  is  stipulated 
to  make  a  unit.  Four  representatives 
from  each  unit  and  the  guild  officers 
constitute  the  executive  committee.  It 
is  provided  that  members  of  the  guild 
may  be  expelled  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  membership  “for  violations  of 
the  letter,  intent  or  purposes  of  the 
constitution  or  the  by-laws.” 

.An  initiation  fee  of  from  S3  to  S8. 
according  to  salary  received,  is  stipulated, 
although  money  paid  to  the  national 
guild  may  be  deducted  from  this  amount. 
Monthly  dues  are  graduated  from  50 
cents  to  $1.50,  accoring  to  salary  re¬ 
ceived. 


NEEDHAM  TIMES  WINS  PRIZE 


Granted  Ma**acku*ett*  Pre**  A**oci*- 

tion  Award  for  Be*t  Front  Page 

(Bv  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Poblisher) 

Nf.kdha.m,  Mass.,  Jan.  10 — First  prize 
for  excellence  in  front  page  make-up 
was  awarded  the  Needham  Times.  Clay- 
ton  Fairbanks,  editor  and  publisher,  at  J 
the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Press 
.Association  this  week.  The  committee 
ntaking  the  awards  included  Dean  Carl 
\N'.  Ackerman  of  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Journalism,  chairman: 
Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor.  Editor  &  Pi'B- 
i.iSHER,  and  John  E.  Allen. 

Other  awards  went  to  Walter  p. 
.Allen,  franklin  Chronicle,  excellence  m 
advertising  make-up ;  and  R.  -A.  Me*' 
calf.  Belmont  Citizen,  excellence  in  press 
work. 

Harry  A.  .Albro,  Hanvich  Indepen¬ 
dent,  president,  presided. 

COPYRIGHTS  DISCUSSED 

Sidney  D.  Long,  Wichita  Eagle.  ^ 
sided  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Kansas  .Au¬ 
thors  Club  in  Wichita,  Jan.  5.  when 
problems  confronting  authors,  particu¬ 
larly  copyrights,  were  discussed. 
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THEODORE  T.  ELLIS,  PRESS  EXPERT,  DIES 

Vice-President  of  Chicago  Daily  News  And  President  of  New  England  Supply  Company  Succumbs 


to  Heart  Attack  In  London — Began  Career  In  St.  Louis 

The  Daily  Xews  in  an  editorial  this 
week  coinniented  as  follows  regarding 


T^HEODURE  T.  ELLIS,  vice-presi- 
1  aent  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
and  president  of  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Supply  Company,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  died  of  heart  failure  in 
a  London,  England,  hotel  on  the  night 
of  Jan.  3.  He  would  have  been  07  years 
old  his  next  birthday,  April  25. 

William  F.  Grenier,  of  the  New 
England  Newspaper  Supply  Company, 
is  bringing  the  body  back  to  the  United 
States,  leaving  England  Jan.  13  on  the 
Bremen  and  arriving  in  New  York, 
Jan.  18.  The  funeral  arrangements 
will  be  announced  later. 

Recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost 
men  in  the  newspaper  mechanical  lield 
and  closely  associated  with  the  field  of 
printing  for  more  than  50  years,  Mr. 
rJlis  was  known  in  every  section  of  the 
country  and  was  given  credit  for  many 
of  the  revolutionary  improvements  that 
have  made  for  gi  eater  safety,  increased 
speed  of  production  and  lower  cost  of 
printing  newspapers. 

Death  came  suddenly  and  without 
warning  while  Mr.  Ellis  was  engaged 
in  establishing  a  British  manufacturing 
unit  of  his  New  England  E'iber  Blanket 
Company  at  Diggle,  in  Saddleworth, 
Yorkshire.  He  left  for  England  late 
in  November,  planning  to  return  to  this 
country  early  this  month.  Just  prior 
to  leaving,  Mr.  Ellis  granted  an  inter¬ 
view  to  Editor  &  Publisher  on  the 
subject  of  better  newspaper  printing. 

In  this  interview  he  declared  that 
better  newspaper  printing  will  come 
when  mechanical  processes  are  more 
effectively  coordinated  and  newsprint 
manufacturers  produce  a  higher  quality 
of  paper. 

“Speed  is  not  a  detriment  to  good 
printing,”  he  said.  "We  can  print  42,- 
000  papers  an  hour  with  the  same  clear¬ 
ness  of  impression,  with  no  difference 
in  press  operation,  and  produce  a  pro¬ 
duct  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  one 
printed  on  a  pi  ess  running  24,000 
papers  an  hour.” 

Mr.  Ellis  was  a  keen  student  of  what 
he  termed  "invisible  expense”  in  news¬ 
paper  production.  Throughout  his 
career  he  was  busy  developing  original 
ideas  of  his  own  for  improvements  in 
newspaper  production,  particularly  with 
reference  to  press  blankets  with  which 
all  newspaper  printing  presses  are 
equipped.  His  first  invention  was 
known  as  a  fiber  blanket  which  con¬ 
stituted  an  immense  improvement  in 
high-speed  printing.  This  was  later 
followed  by  the  development  of  a  woolen 
blMket  which  is  today  in  use  in  the 
printing  offices  of  nearly  all  news¬ 
paper  plants.  He  developed  a  large  and 
profitable  business  in  Worcester  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  blankets. 

Several  years  ago  he  purchased  the 
principal  newspapers  in  Worcester,  the 
Telegram,  of  which  he  had  formerly 
been  an  employe,  and  the  Evening 
Gazette,^  consolidating  these  two  publi¬ 
cations  in  a  single  plant  and  continuing 
the  Telegram  as  a  morning  newspaper 
snd  the  Gazette  as  an  evening  paper. 
In  1925  he  disposed  of  his  newspaper 
properties  and  three  years  ago,  follow- 
mg  the  death  of  the  late  Walter  A. 
Strong,  he  became  associated  with  Col. 
Hank  Knox  in  the  purchase  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

In  the  Daily  News  organization,  Mr. 
Ellis  served  as  vice-president  and 
director.  He  gave  much  of  his  personal 
time  and  expert  attention  to  improve- 
nients  in  the  mechanical  departments 
of  the  paper.  During  the  past  three 
years,  Mr.  Ellis  divided  his  time  be¬ 
tween  the  Daily  News  and  the  New 
E^land  Newspaper  Supply  Company. 

of  his  outstanding  contributions  to 
uje  mechanical  improvement  of  the 
Daily  News  was  the  development  of 
Ibe  75-line  screen  for  halftones. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Royal 


Worcester  Corset  Company,  director 
of  the  Worcester  County  National 
Hank,  Pierre  Chain  Corporation  of 
Worcester  and  (he  Worcester  Hank  and 
Trust  Company.  In  Worcester  he 
maintained  an  estate  known  as  "Knoll- 


Tlieodore  T.  Ellis 


wood,”  on  which  there  is  one  of  the 
finest  herds  of  Guernsey  cattle  in  the 
United  States. 

On  April  20,  1932,  men  who  super¬ 
vise  the  mechanical  production  of 
newspapers  throughout  the  country 
gathered  in  Chicago  to  celebrate  with 
Mr.  Ellis  his  50th  anniversary  in  their 
craft.  They  paid  tribute  to  his  zeal  for 
studious  research  and  his  inventive 
genius,  combined  with  an  executive  abil¬ 
ity  for  pushing  his  ideas  to  practical 
fruition.  He  was  an  honorary  member 
of  the  International  Printing  Press¬ 
men’s  and  .Assistants’  Union. 

Col.  Knox  expressed  his  admiration 
and  friendship  for  Mr.  Ellis  on  the 
occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary  dinner 
in  Chicago,  when  he  said; 

"I  need  not  tell  you,  I  am  sure,  how 
thoroughly  happy  I  am  to  felicitate  you 
on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  your  entry  into  the  newspaper 
business. 

"In  that  50  years  the  entire  profes¬ 
sion  has  undergone  profound  and 
dramatic  changes.  On  the  mechanical 
side  those  changes  have  been  revolu¬ 
tionary,  and  you  have  had  a  very  large 
part  in  that  revolution.  That  you  have 
not  only  contribmted  a  very  large  part 
to  the  increased  efficiency  of  newspaper 
production  but  that  you  have,  solely 
through  your  own  business  acumen  and 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  accumulated 
a  fortune  as  well,  makes  all  of  your 
friends  happy,  none  more  so  than  my¬ 
self. 

“The  story  of  your  life  as  I  know 
that  story  is  the  story  of  American 
opportunity  seized  and  improved  upon 
in  each  recurring  crisis  until  you  have 
emerged  on  this  the  50th  anniversary 
of  your  birthday  in  our  craft  as  one 
of  its  leaders. 

“I  wish  for  you  in  the  many  years, 
I  hope  you  still  have  to  enjoy  life  the 
full  fruits  of  your  industry,  persever¬ 
ance  and  devotion  to  the  finest  ideals 
of  our  common  profession.” 

Mr.  Ellis  was  also  a  notable  art  col¬ 
lector  and  was  the  possessor  of  one  of 
the  most  valuable  private  collections  of 
paintings  in  America.  He  was  identi¬ 
fied  with  many  philanthropies.  He 
loaned  A  Century  of  Progress  art  ex¬ 
hibit  in  Chicago  last  summer  one  of 


tiie  treasures  of  his  collection,  a  Leon¬ 
ardo  da  Vinci. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Mary  Ellis  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
two  brothers,  Frank  E.  Ellis,  a  realty 
operator  in  Worcester,  and  Charles 
Ellis,  a  pressman  in  Boston. 

Theodore  Thaddeus  Ellis  was  born 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  25,  1867.  His 
early  education  was  obtained  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of.  that  city.  His  first  ac- 
(luaintance  with  the  smell  of  printers’ 
ink  was  made  in  St.  Louis  in  March, 
1882,  when  he  entered  the  employ  ot 
•Scott  &  Richarz,  general  publication 
printers.  While  in  the  employ  of  this 
firm,  young  Ellis  took  up  the  study  of 
stationary  engineering. 

In  1886  he  joined  E.  W.  Scripps, 
founder  of  Scripps-Howard  newspapers, 
on  the  old  St.  Louis  Chronicle.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  set  out  to  see  the  world. 
He  started  west  and  his  first  stop  was 
at  Pike’s  Peak,  where  for  a  time  he  ran 
an  engine  up  and  down  that  mountain. 
Stopping  in  Honolulu  on  his  way  across 
the  Pacific  he  worked  in  a  machine  shop 
there.  When  he  arrived  in  China,  he 
joined  the  United  States  navy,  enlist¬ 
ing  on  the  U.  S.  gunboat  Monocacy, 
then  anchored  in  the  Hongkong  harbor. 
He  served  two  enlistments  in  the  navy 
"•vl  in  May,  1889,  he  received  an  honor- 
discharge  and  continued  about  his 
self-appointed  task  of  seeing  the  world. 
In  England,  he  settled  down  for  a  while 
and  worked  for  the  Caxton  Publishing 
Company. 

A  new  chapter  of  his  career  began 
in  May.  1890,  when  he  joined^  the 
Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise,  receiving 
the  appointment  as  foreman  of  the 
pressroom  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year. 
Here  he  began  an  intensive  study  of  the 
relationship  of  the  impression  and  the 
plate  cylinder  which  he  carried  through 
to  notable  results  in  later  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  he  also  took  a  night 
school  course  in  mechanical  drafting. 

In  1897  he  became  a  member  of  the 
pressroom  force  of  the  Boston  Herald 
and  continued  his  studies  of  better  print¬ 
ing.  Three  years  later  he  began  ac¬ 
tively  to  put  his  theories  and  research 
studies  to  work.  Worcester  was  the 
scene  of  his  first  large  experiments  to 
develop  the  carefully  thought  out  plans 
of  many  studious  years.  The  now 
famous  “blanket  business”  which  is 
today  the  New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company,  consolidated  with  the 
New  England  Fiber  Blanket  Company, 
was  started  in  Worcester  by  Mr.  Ellis 
in  1905. 

Mr.  Ellis  engaged  in  additional  studies 
in  manufacturing  chemistry,  particularly 
with  rubber  and  cork.  Later  he  took 
a  course  in  textile  manufacturing,  which 
led  to  the  installation  and  equipment  of 
the  present  Worcester  plant. 

In  1919  Mr.  Ellis  purchased  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram  and  combined  it  with 
the  Evening  Gazette.  In  1925,  on  the 
advice  of  physicians,  he  disposed  of  his 
newspaper  properties.  Mr.  Ellis’  firm’s 
goods  and  system  of  printing  have  been 
generally  adopted  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Ellis’  acquaintanceship  with  Col. 
Frank  Knox  dates  from  1921,  when 
they  met  during  the  formation  of  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association.  Col.  Knox  was  then  ac¬ 
tively  directing  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Union-Leader.  Mr.  Ellis  served  as 
president  of  N.  E.  N.  P.  A.  for  two 
years,  succeeding  John  Rathom  of  the 
Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin.  In 
August,  1931,  the  purchase  of  the  con¬ 
trolling  stock  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Walter 
A.  Strong  was  announced,  with  Col. 
Knox  as  president  and  publisher  and 
Mr.  Ellis  as  vice-president. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Ellis  does  not  in 
any  way  effect  the  control  of  the  Daily 
News,  which  continues  to  remain  in 
Col.  Knox’s  hands. 


the  death  of  Mr.  Ellis: 

"In  the  death  of  Theodore  T.  Ellis, 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  suffers  a 
great  loss.  This  loss  is  shared  in  only 
^lightly  less  degree  by  the  entire  print¬ 
ing  industry  in  America.  In  recent 
years  no  nian  made  greater  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  printing  art,  especially  the 
newspaper-printing  art,  than  did  Theo¬ 
dore  Ellis.  He  added  to  a  lifetime  of 
study  of  his  profession  an  exceptional 
genius  which  marked  him  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  leaders  in  the  printing  craft. 

"Some  one  has  said  that  genius  is  an 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains.  That 
truth  was  never  better  exemplified  than 
in  the  career  of  Ted  Ellis.  He  had 
infinite  patience  in  his  study  of  prob¬ 
lems,  and  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
details  that  might  contribute  to  their 
solution. 

“The  excellence  of  the  printing  of  the 
Daily  News  is  a  monument  to  Mr. 
Ellis’  skill.  The  quality  in  printing 
effects  attained  by  the  Daily  News  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  same  instru¬ 
mentalities  available  to  all  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  craft. 

"He  lived  a  typical  .American  lite. 
He  contributed  to  the  progress  of  his 
era.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  his  business  abroad.  He  will 
lie  greatly  missed.” 

1933  ACTIVE  YEAR  FOR 
CHICAGO  ^SPECIALS* 

7,894  Inquiries  Received  and  An¬ 
swered  On  Agency  Credit 
Believes  In  Maintaining 
Newspaper  Rates 

Through  the  office  of  the  Newspaper 
Representatives  Association  of  Chicago, 
7,894  inquiries  were  received  and  an¬ 
swered  during  1933,  concerning  adver¬ 
tising  agency  credit  information  and 
other  matters  relatirig  to  national  ad¬ 
vertising  accounts,  it  was  announced 
this  week  in  a  report  issued  by  John 
T.  Fitzgerald,  of  Reynolds-Fitzgerald, 
Inc.,  president  of  the  Association. 

A  record  of  daily  inquiries  received 
at  headquarters,  360  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
has  been  kept  since  March  1,  1932.  ^e 
total  number  of  inquiries  received  since 
that  date  and  including  Dec.  31,  1933, 
is  14,938.  Thirty-five  firms,  represent¬ 
ing,  in  turn,  1,203  daily  newspapers, 
comprise  the  membership  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  which  maintains  two  full-time  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  secretary’s  office. 

“Aid  has  been  extended  to  many  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,”  said  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 
“In  situations  where  agencies  have  en¬ 
countered  difficulties  and  could  not  be 
straightened  out,  or  refused  to  accept 
advice,  the  Chicago  association  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  warned  in  ample  time 
to  protect  themselves  against  losses.” 

Reviewing  the  year’s  activities,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  stated  that  the  association 
during  recent  months  has  taken  an  ac¬ 
tive  interest  in  the  Tugwell  Bill,  work¬ 
ing  in  close  cooperation  with  agencies 
and  advertisers  in  the  west.  A  com¬ 
mittee  is  now  engaged  in  collecting 
news  and  editorial  comment  concerning 
the  bill. 

The  association  publishes  annually  a 
directory  of  advertising  agencies  and 
advertisers  west  of  Pitsburgh.  The 
secretary’s  office  during  1933  also  is¬ 
sued  beer,  liquor  and  wine  account  lists 
in  advance  of  repeal  of  the  18th  Amend¬ 
ment  and  since  repeal  has  put  out  a 
revised  liquor  list. 

“The  association  has  always  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  as  absolutely  in  favor  of 
maintaining  newspaper  advertising 
rates,”  said  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  “based  on 
the  intimate  knowledge  that  individual 
members  possess  of  newspaper  mrnage- 
ment  operations.” 
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N.  Y.  GUILD  PLANS  ‘CONVERSATIONS’ 
WITH  PUBLISHERS  TO  TELL  AIMS 

Informal  Talks  Scheduled  for  January  16— Resolution  Sent 
President  Roosevelt  Calling;  for  Five-Day,  35-Hour 
Week — Group  Has  1,015  Members 


A  MEETING  of  about  300  members 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  at  the  Hotel  Astor  Friday  night, 
Jan.  5,  was  informed  by  its  president, 
Allen  Raymond,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  that  the  executive 
Committee  of  the  Guild  was  already 
planning  informal  discussions  with  pub¬ 
lishers  about  improving  working  con¬ 
ditions.  He  said  they  would  be  “con¬ 
versations,”  rather  than  “negotiations,” 
for  the  purpose  of  outlining  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  the  reasons  for  the  Guild’s  or- 
^nization  and  its  aims  and  learning 
from  the  publishers  to  what  extent  they 
are  willing  to  co-operate  with  it  and 
on  what  questions  they  might  oppose 
its  aims. 

Raymond  said  later  that  members  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Guild 
and  publishers  would  hold  their  first 
meeting  on  Jan.  16,  at  the  Hotel  Astor. 
Ihc  meeting  will  begin  at  9:3C  p.  m., 
when  a  buffet  supper  will  be  served. 

After  unanimous  adoption  at  the 
meeting,  the  Guild  sent  a  telegram  to 
President  Roosevelt  on  Monday,  Jan. 
8,  informing  him  of  the  passage  of  the 
following  resolution  requesting  him  to 
write  into  the  pending  daily  newspaper 
code  a  provision  for  a  five-day,  35-hour, 
week : 

“Whereas  the  newspaper  code  as 
now  written  contains  absolutely  nothing 
which  would  lead  to  the  reemployment 
of  a  single  editorial  worker  now  jobless, 
or  improve  in  any  way  the  wages  or  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  newsp:iper  men  and 
women  now  labor,  and 

“Whereas  unemployment  is  now  a 
cause  of  grievous  suffering  among  com¬ 
petent  newspaper  workers  and  their 
families,  and  the  conditions  inder  which 
those  employed  do  their  work  are  below 
the  standards  of  hours  and  wages  for 
workers  of  similar  or  lesser  training 
in  other  industries, 

“Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  this 
meeting  send  through  the  offices  of  the 
Newsoaper  Guild  of  New  York  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  President  Roosevelt  urging 
him  to  write  into  the  code  now  pending 
a  provision  for  the  five-day,  35-hour, 
week,  so  that  there  may  be  at  least  one 
indication  in  the  code  that  the  ‘New 
Deal’  means  reemployment  or  improved 
conditions  for  a  class  of  worker  so  far 
left  out  of  it.” 

Though  the  resolution  was  adopted 
unanimously,  a  short,  but  lively,  dis¬ 
cussion  followed  its  introduction,  when 
it  called  for  a  five-day,  40-hour,  week, 
by  Richard  F.  Crandell,  picture  editor 
of  the  Herald  Tribune  and  chairman  of 
the  Guild  chapter  in  that  office.  Morris 
Watson,  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
treasurer  of  the  Guild,  seconded  the  res¬ 
olution  but  Joseph  Lilly,  of  the  IVorld- 
Telegram,  arose  to  inquire  what  the 
executive  committee  thought  about  it. 
If  the  committee  was  in  favor  of  it 
he  would  be  for  it,  he  said,  and  if  it 
was  against  it  he  would  opp<jse  it  too. 

Loud  applause  followed  a  statement 
by  orris  Watson  that  as  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee,  he  was  in 
favor  of  sending  the  telegram  and  sug¬ 
gesting  that  it  be  done  without  delay, 
because  the  code  might  be  signed  in 
the  meantime,  and  that  other  guilds  be 
advised  to  send  similar  telegrams. 
Nevertheless  another  person  arose  to 
say  that  the  matter  was  one  of  policy 
and  that  immediate  dispatch  of  the  tele¬ 
gram  without  the  executive  committee 
first  carefully  considering,  or  recasting, 
it  might  prove  undiplomatic. 

Heywood  Broun,  as  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  and  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  Guild,  then 
assured  those  present  that  they  needn’t 
worry  about  the  particular  wording  of 
the  telegram,  because  a  guild  delegation 
had  spoken  in  very  plain  language  at 
two  conferences  with  President  Roose¬ 
velt  in  December.  Opposition  vanished 


after  Broun  announced  his  support  of 
the  resolution,  and  it  was  adopted. 

The  meeting  also  adopted  on  a  split 
vote  a  resolution  urging  the  general 
assembly  to  appoint  the  president  ot  the 
Ciuild,  or  a  jierson  designated  by  him, 
the  “sole  spokesman”  for  the  Guild  on 
matters  of  public  relations. 

-Adoption  of  the  two  resolutions  de¬ 
scribed  above  was  the  only  action  taken 
by  the  meeting,  which  was  devoted 
otherwise  to  reports  by  officers  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  members  with  what  had 
been  done  by  the  executive  committee 
and  the  assembly. 

Speaking  on  national  aspects  of  the 
guild  movement  Heywood  Broun  .said 
he  was  pleased  by  the  delay  in  signing 
of  the  newspaper  code,  because  it  might 
indicate  that  something  favorable  to 
editorial  workers  was  being  written  into 
it. 

John  EMdy,  of  the  Nctc  York  'I  imes, 
who  has  resigned  as  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Guild  to  devote  more  time 
to  the  secretaryship  of  the  national 
Guild  announced  that  the  latter  is  now 
the  second  largest  organization  of  news¬ 
papermen  in  the  world.  He  said  that  it 
surpasses  the  British  Institute  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  in  numbers  and  that  it  is  second 
only  to  the  National  Union  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  in  England. 

He  declared  that  the  organization  was 
not  a  union,  but  a  guild,  as  evidenced 
from  its  start  by  the  consideration  of 
questions  of  ethics  and  standards. 

Eddy  announced  that  70  cities  are 
now  organized  into  guilds  and  that 
difficulty  has  been  encountered  from 
the  publishers  in  only  two  of  them. 
He  .said  that  publishers  in  general  are 
on  the  side  of  the  guild  movement  and 
that  where  opposition  is  encountered  it 
is  “the  product  of  stupidity.” 

Before  finishing  he  read  from  a  re¬ 
port  from  the  Labor  office  of  the 
League  of  Nations  for  1928.  This  gave 
the  length  of  dismissal  notices  required 
by  law  in  practically  every  European 
country  and  vacation  periods  enjoyed 
by  workers  in  different  countries.  He 
quoted  a  note  in  the  report  that  “In  the 
United  States  most  editoriaj  work  is 
done  at  night  and  there  are  ho  regula¬ 
tions  on  this  subject”  and  declared  that 
if  American  workers  enjoyed  such 
security  they  would  do  better  work,  re¬ 
porting  more  honestly  and  more  fear¬ 
lessly. 

“We  have  a  long  way  to  go  and  our 
most  important  milestones  are  very 
close  ahead.”  he  said  in  conclusion. 

Mr.  Watson  then  read  a  financial 
statement  of  the  Guild,  as  of  Jan.  4, 
prefacing  it  with  the  statement  that  the 
New  York  Guild  now  has  1,015  members 
and  that  only  about  $400  in  November 
and  December  dues  has  not  been  col¬ 
lected.  He  praised  the  system  of  col¬ 
lecting  dues  at  the  Herald  T ribune  chap¬ 
ter.  where  officers  and  members  of  the 
assembly  are  a  council  and  each  one 
made  responsible  for  the  collection  of 
dues,  for  the  assistance  of  the  comp¬ 
troller,  from  a  prepared  list  of  members. 

Raymond,  who  presided,  was  the  last 
speaker  before  the  meeting  was  turned 
over  to  those  on  the  floor.  He  reported 
the  regi.stration  of  350  unemployed 
newspaper  workers  at  the  Guild  office 
for  CVV.A  jobs  and  announced  that  the 
executive  committee  had  considered  the 
establishment  of  an  employment  service 
by  the  Guild  for  employed  members  as 
well  as  unemployed. 

He  told  of  assistance  to  needy  unem¬ 
ployed  newspaper  workers  that  the 
Guild  office  had  been  able  to  extend  at 
Christmas  and  then  announced  the  pend¬ 
ing  “conversations”  with  publishers.  In 
conclusion  he  announced  the  creation  of 
the  Committee  on  Security  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  survey  of  newspaper  workers  it 
will  make,  as  described  in  Euitor  & 
PuBLiSHFJi  last  week.  He  appealed  for 


PARROTT  SENT  TO  MOSCOW 


New  York  I.  N.  S.  Man  Will  Succeed 
Linton  Well*  in  Russia 

Lindsay  Parrott,  feature-writer  and 
reporter  for  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  has  been  assigned  to  Moscow, 
Soviet  Russia, 
as  bureau  man¬ 
ager,  succeeding 
Linton  Wells. 

Parrott  sailed 
on  the  Maure¬ 
tania  Jan.  5  and 
will  report  first 
at  London,  and 
then  Berlin  be¬ 
fore  he  finally 
takes  over  his 
new  duties  at 
Moscow.  Wells 
will  remain  with 
Lindsay  Pasrott  him  for  a  brief 
time  and  then  re¬ 
turn  to  New  York  for  his  new  assign¬ 
ment  in  the  headquarters  office  of 
Universal  Service. 

Previous  to  his  assignment  abroad, 
Parrott  served  in  the  New  York  foreign 
department  of  1.  N.  S.,  and  before  that 
on  the  New  York  Ez’ening  Post  as 
assistant  city  editor,  also  with  the  ATw 
York  Daily  Neu's,  the  Buffalo  Courier, 
the  old  New  York  World,  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  news  work  in  London. 

Parrott,  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
was  educated  in  England  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  later  prepared  for  Princeton 
University  at  the  Lawrcnceville  prep 
school.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton, 
class  of  1921. 


co-operation  from  the  members  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  survey,  stating  that  any  per¬ 
sonal  information  they  gave  would  be 
kept  in  the  strictest  confidence  and 
would  not  even  be  seen  by  Guild  offi¬ 
cers.  When  the  information  has  been 
gatliered,  he  said  it  will  be  examined 
and  compiled  for  reports  by  employes 
of  some  insurance  company  who  know 
none  of  the  members  of  the  Guild. 

During  the  meeting  Raymond  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  executive  committee 
would  be  glad  to  receive  opinions  of 
members  about  the  establishment  of 
special  quarters  for  the  Guild,  where 
club,  bar  and  restaurant  receipts  would 
enable  it  to  meet  rental  and  other  ex¬ 
penses. 

Guild  members  have  been  given  mem¬ 
bership  cards  recently  which  state  the 
chapter  to  which  they  belong  and  carry 
little  boxes  for  each  month,  in  which 
chapter  comptrollers  place  their  initials 
as  receipts  for  dues  for  such  months. 
.Another  issue  of  The  Guild  Reporter 
was  scheduled  to  appear  this  week. 


CLUB  HEARS  GUILD  AIMS 

Emmett  Crozier,  president  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Newspaper  Guild  and 
national  treasurer  Jan.  6  told  the  Hud¬ 
son  County  Press  Club  meeting  in  the 
Hotel  Plaza,  Jersey  City,  of  the  guild’s 
aims.  No  action  was  taken  on  his  in¬ 
vitation  to  join.  Governor  Moore  gave 
a  short  talk.  James  L.  Croal  is. presi¬ 
dent  of  the  club.  Among  those  present 
were  Frederic  J.  Gainsway,  J.  Albert 
Dear  and  George  V.  Headley  of  the 
Jersey  Journal,  Charles  Brody  of  the 
Jersey  Obseri’er  and  representatives  of 
the  Hudson  Dispatch  and  Bayonne 
Times. 


WILL  REMAIN  A  UNION 

The  members  of  Newswriters’  Union 
in  Scranton,  Pa.,  are  paying  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  formation  of  Newspaper 
Guilds  under  the  NR.A.  Instead,  it  is 
indicated  in  Scranton  that  the  news- 
writers  will  continue  to  remain  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  printers’  union.  They 
have  been  connected  with  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union  for  more  than  25  years. 


AGENCY  MAN  ELECTED 

J.  Ferd  Oberwinder,  vice-president  of 
the  D’Arcy  Advertising  Company,  St. 
Louis,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Tuberculosis  &  Health  Society  of  that 
city.  Mr.  Oberwinder  originated  the 
annual  Tuberculosis  Day  Benefit  Base¬ 
ball  game  in  1918. 


PUBLISHERS  WARNED , 
ON  GOODWIN  PLAN 

Washington  Press  Association  and 
National  Editorial  Association 
Advise  Members  to  Withhold 
Their  Assistance 


Opposition  to  the  Goodwin  Plan  a$ 
described  in  these  pages  recently,  was 
voiced  this  week  by  the  Washington 
Press  Association,  the  National  Editorial 
Association  Service  Letter  and  the 
Kansas  City  Star  in  an  editorial. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Press  Association  said  the  Goodwin 
plan  would  probably  react  unfavorably 
upon  products  of  the  Northwest,  and 
that  "the  Goodwin  Plan  does  not  include 
in  its  advertising  budget  a  sufficient  j 
amount  to  adequately  pay  the  mem^rs  * 
of  the  Washington  Press  Association 
for  their  services.”  The  association 
recommended  that  its  members  “do  not 
lend  through  the  columns  of  their  news¬ 
papers  encouragement  which  in  any 
manner  may  tend  to  convey  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  is  the  policy  of  such  pub 
lisher  to  abet  or  encourage  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Goodwin  Plan  within  their 
several  communities.” 

The  N.E.A.  service  letter  stated  that 
reports  from  a  majority  of  managers 
and  secretaries  of  state  press  associa¬ 
tions  advise  their  publishers  “to  go 
slow”  on  the  plan  and  obtain  further 
information.  The  following  points  arc 
listed  for  consideration: 

"(1)  What  brands  are  to  be  sold? 
To  date  no  announcement  is  made  as 
to  the  brands.  If  the  plan  pushes 
brands  which  may  be  entirely  unknown, 
the  women  will  sell  their  friends  ‘a  pig 
in  a  poke.’ 

“(2)  Sponsorship  of  the  plan  is  liable 
to  antagonize  other  merchants,  rather 
than  lead  to  increased  advertising,  caus¬ 
ing  curtailment  of  newspaper  revenues. 
It’s  the  old  proposition  of  ‘taking  sides' 
without  knowing  what’s  on  your  side. 

“(3)  It  may  eliminate  from  partici¬ 
pation  well-known  and  well-advertised  s 
local  and  regional  merchandise  now  en-  * 
joying  popular  demand  in  various  lo¬ 
calities. 

“(4)  It  may  force  the  women  sales¬ 
men  to  sell  certain  brands  although 
other  like  brands  could  be  bought  at 
lower  prices. 

“(5)  Merchants  may  be  forced  to 
stock  brands  that  will  not  sell  readily, 
or  at  all. 

“(6)  Kindred  sales  plans  have  arisen 
and  died.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
energetic  merchandising.  Conscientious 
newspaper  advertising  aids  ‘all’  mer¬ 
chants  and  brands.  The  plan  calls  for 
caution.” 

The  Kansas  City  Star  editorial, 
headed  “Commercial  Bait  for  Churches," 
not  only  condemns  the  Goodwin  Plan 
for  its  attempt  to  commercialize  church 
women,  but  also  asserts  that  the  scheme 
“if  It  worked,  would  be  most  damag¬ 
ing  to  local  established  business,  to  mer¬ 
chants  and  others  who  pay  their  licenses, 
who  pay  taxes  and  who  employ  thou¬ 
sands  of  workers.” 


HEADS  WRITERS’  UNION 

Herbert  H.  Ryan,  veteran  member  of 
the  Milwaukee  Leader  editorial  staff, 
has  been  elected  president  of  News¬ 
paper  Writers’  Union  No.  9  for  his  ^ 
fourth  consecutive  term.  Frank  Hag¬ 
gerty,  city  editor  of  the  Leader,  was 
named  vice-president  for  the  si.xth 
term,  with  Charles  W.  Taylor,  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 


LIPPMANN  BOSTON  SPEAKER 

Walter  Lippmann,  special  writer  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  was 
one  of  the  principal  speakers  Monday 
night.  Jan.  8,  at  the  dinner  inaugurating 
the  Emergency  Campaign  of  1934  in 
Boston. 


EXTRA  PAY  FOR  STAFF 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News 
each  employe  an  extra  check  for  *  l 
week’s  salary  at  Christmas,  labeled  as 
a  vacation  refund.  News  employes 
took  their  two-week  vacation  on  half 
pay  last  year. 
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FIRST  in  the  WORLD 


in 

ROTOGRAVURE  ADVERTISING 

In  1933  The  New  York  Times  led  all  other  newspapers  in  volume 
of  rotogravure,  advertising  —  an  excess  of  79,050  over  any  other  New 
York  newspaper.  As  a  part  of  the  Sunday  edition,  The  Times  Roto¬ 
gravure  reaches  the, largest  group  of  substantial  buyers  in  the  nation’s 
greatest  market.  The  ever  increasing  influence  of  The  Times  circula¬ 
tion  (over.  745,000),  the  compelling  beauty  of  rotogravure  printing, 
and  Times  prestige,  bring  results  to  advertisers. 

The  following  excerpts  from  letters  are  typical  of  the  considera¬ 
tion  in  which  advertisers  hold  this  section: 
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For  Consumer  and 
Dealer  Influence 


JAMES  J.  LARMOUR,  President  of  the  Chilton  Pen 
Company,  Inc.,  of  10-20  Fifty-first  Avenue,  Long  Island 
City,  New  York: 

"We  believe  that  no  newspaper  advertising  campaign 
for  a  product  appealing  to  people  who  appreciate  the  best 
quality  and  enduring  service  in  the  New  York  area  can  be  efficient  unless  it 
starts  with  The  Times. 

"We  have  used  the  Sunday  rotogravure  section  with  good  results,  and  this 
Fall  it  helped  greatly  to  secure  a  considerable  distribution  in  a  State  where  no 
other  effort  to  secure  dealers  for  Chilton  Pens  and  Pencils  had  been  made. 

"Chilton  will  continue  to  use  The  Times." 


Knox  Tips  Its  Hat 


G.  F.  PARKER,  Retail  Manager  of  Knox,  The  Hatter, 
at  452  Fifth  Avenue,  New'  York: 

"We  advertised  Knox  Harris  Tweed  Coats  for  women 
at  $29.50  and  at  $39.50,  and  Knox  Camel’s  Wool  Coats  for  women  at  $59.50.  The 
response  in  each  case  was  so  gratifying  that  we  repeated  the  ads. 

"In  addition  to  the  local  response,  we  received  mail  orders  from  points 
throughout  the  country." 
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NLDE  PICTURES  GONE 
FROM  FILM  COPY 

Current  Advertisements  Showing  Ef¬ 
fects  of  Industry’s  Censorship 
System — Indorsed  hy  Ad¬ 
vertising  Chiefs 

Motion  picture  advertising  is  show¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  the  drastic  censorship 
system  set  up  a  month  ago  by  Will  H. 
Hays,  president  of  Motion  Picture  Pro¬ 
ducers  and  Distributors,  Inc.  Under 
the  new  regulations,  which  forbid  “leg 
art”  and  pictures  of  nudes  or  semi¬ 
nudes,  the  motion  picture  advertising 
pages  of  newspapers  are  becoming  large¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  type,  with  illustrations 
confined  to  faces  or  to  scenes  having 
nothing  to  do  with  sex.  This  is  true  at 
least  of  the  pages  which  have  come  to 
attention  recently. 

In  New  York  newspapers  this  week 
copy  for  “Design  for  Living”  and 
“Fugitive  Lovers”  was  all  type,  except 
for  meaningless  shading  designs.  Eddie 
Cantor’s  “Roman  Scandals,”  a  musical, 
had  only  a  picture  of  Cantors  face  and 
the  line  “and  the  Goldwyn  girls”  at  the 
bottom  of  the  text.  “Duck  Soup”  car¬ 
ried  portrait  sketches  of  the  Marx 
Brothers  as  the  only  illustrations. 
“Queen  Christina”  had  Garbo’s  face. 
The  only  advertisement  which  had  a  real 
illustration  was  “Son  of  Kong”,  which 
was  dominated  by  a  drawing  of  the 
huge  ape  in  ferocious  attitude. 

Under  the  Hays  plan  a  council  headed 
by  J.  J.  McCarthy  is  enrpowered  to  pass 
on  all  advertising  and  exploitation  plans. 
A  rigorous  system  has  been  set  up  by 
which  all  pictures  must  have  the  coun¬ 
cil’s  approval  before  they  may  be  used 
in  advertising. 

The  plan  was  indorsed  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Motion  Picture  Advertisers,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  advertising  heads  of  the 
major  film-producing  companies,  at  a 
recent  luncheon  in  New  York,  at  which 
speakers  included  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Ber¬ 
nard  H.  Ridder,  of  the  Ridder  news¬ 
papers  ;  Harry  Hershfield,  cartoonist ; 
Grorge  Bancroft,  actor ;  and  Dudley 
Field  Malone,  attorney. 

A  statement  read  at  the  luncheon  by 
Hector  Fuller  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
McCarthy,  said  in  part : 

“The  motion  picture  industry  has  re¬ 
solved  to  clean  itself  up.  It  has  re¬ 
solved  at  the  same  time  to  modify  its 
salesmanship  and  its  objectionable  ad¬ 
vertising.  This  is  because  now  that  the 
industry  is  operating  under  the  NRA 
code,  being  forced  to  recognize  its  tre¬ 
mendous  responsibility  to  the  public.  It 
has  come  to  realize  that  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  all  powerful  in  its  determina¬ 
tion  to  modify  or  even  to  close  up  cer¬ 
tain  motion  pictures,  then  the  duty  lies 
heavy  on  this  industry  so  to  modify  its 
output  that  the  criticism  that  is  so  often 
leveled  against  it  may  be  killed  at  the 
outset — not  by  the  powers  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  by  the  motion  picture  pro¬ 
ducers  themselves. 

“It  is  absurd  to  think  that  any  gov¬ 
ernment  would  allow  the  continuance  of 
any  industrv  which  daily  and  hourly 
was  holding  up  to  a  vast  majority  of 
our  citizens  ideals  of  conduct,  ideals  of 
moral  behavior,  customs  of  undress  or 
habits  of  common  morality  which,  if 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  our  people, 
would  change  this  country  of  ours 
from  a  country  of  homes  and  home- 
loving  people  into  a  country  of  libidinous 
immoralists.” 


NRA  IS  ST.  LOUIS  TOPIC 

The  Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis 
met  with  the  National  Shoe  Retailers 
Association  at  luncheon  in  Hotel  Statler 
on  Jan.  9.  The  speakers  and  their  su^ 
jects  were  Louis  E.  Kirstein,  vice- 
president  of  William  Filene  Sons  Co., 
Boston,  “Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomor¬ 
row  of  the  NRA”:  Frank  M.  May- 
field,  president  of  Scruggs.  Vandervoort 
&  Barney  Dry  Goods.  St.  Louis,  “Code- 
Casting  in  1934”;  and  Georgia  F.  Wit- 
tich  director  of  sales  training  for 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
“Training  for  More  Sales  in  Shorter 
Store  Hours.” 


LEAGUE  NEWS  WELL  DONE 

Propaganda  Would  Be  Mistake,  Louis 
Wiley  Tells  Association 

"Our  newspapers,  by  printing  a  vast 
amount  of  worth-while  news,  are 
definitely  helping  to  build  a  world  con¬ 
sciousness,”  said  Louis  \\  iley,  business 
manager  of  the  A'ew  York  Times,  at 
a  dinner  of  the  League  of  Nations  As¬ 
sociation  in  New  York,  Jan.  9. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  the  people  of 
all  nations  today  are  thinking  m<.)re  of 
world  affairs  than  ever  before.  Some 
of  these  thoughts  are  not  friendly  ones. 
The  cause  of  world  amity  has  been 
definitely  hurt  by  the  loose  talk  on 
both  sides  in  connection  with  such  a 
topic  as  the  war  debts.  We  know, 
however,  that  such  irritations  can  and 
do  pass.  That  we  are  world  conscious 
totlay  is  an  augury  for  good.” 

.\lr.  Wiley  called  attention  to  the 
newspapers’  "faithful  day-by-day  report 
of  the  news  of  the  League  of  Nations” 
through  the  last  15  years. 

"The  League  does  not  need  propa- 
granda,”  he  said.  “A  deliberate  campaign 
of  propaganda  is  a  mistake  for  any 
cause.  The  real  way  to  win  popular 
support  is  to  make  news  which  can¬ 
not  be  ignored.  The  newspapers  al¬ 
ways  want  news — ^they  are  always  sus¬ 
picious  of  propaganda,  and  rightly  so. 
.\n  easy  journalistic  habit  into  which 
to  fall  is  to  print  the  many  trivial  items 
about  people  who.se  only  eminence  is 
notoriety. 

"I  do  not  recall  any  champion  of  the 
League  of  Nations  whose  merit  as  a 
statesman  is  mere  notoriety ;  I  can  re¬ 
call  several  opponents  whose  only  quali¬ 
fication  to  fame  is  an  ability  to  get 
publicity.” 

FOUND  EDITOR’S  SON 


Correipondent  for  European  Paper* 
Find*  “Sonny”  John*on 

When  Bernard  Putman,  correspon¬ 
dent  for  European  newspapers,  began 
a  chance  conversation  with  a  small  boy 
in  front  of  a  New  York  Hotel  Jan.  8, 
little  did  he  realize  the  youngster  was 
H.  Douglas  (Sonny)  Johnson,  Jr.,  14, 
son  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald 
state  editor,  for  whom  a  nationwide 
search  by  police  was  under  way  for  a 
week. 

Mr.  Putman,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Madison  Square  Garden  to  cover  a 
sports  event  for  the  L’.\uto,  Paris 
sports  paper,  found  young  Johnson,  Jr., 
bewildered.  He  wanted  to  see  Madison 
Square  Garden.  Mr.  Putman  got  him 
in  on  his  press  pass. 

The  boy  said  he  was  to  meet  his 
uncle,  a  “Mr.  Easterly,”  in  the  lobby  of 
a  hotel.  He  and  Mr.  Putman  waited 
for  several  hours  for  the  uncle  to  show 
up,  and  when  he  didn’t,  Mr.  Putman 
took  the  boy  to  his  apartment  for  the 
night. 

Johnson,  Jr.,  did  not  reveal  his  iden¬ 
tity  the  second  day,  but  he  admitted  he 
was  from  Syrause.  Mr.  Putman  ob¬ 
tained  tickets  and  left  immediately  with 
the  lad  for  his  home.  On  the  way,  he 
picked  up  a  newspaper  and  saw  the 
boy’s  picture  and  the  story  about  him. 
When  they  arrived  in  Syracuse,  he  took 
the  boy  direct  to  his  home. 


RETAILERS  PLANNING 
BIGGER  BUDGETS 

Merchant*  Count  on  15  Per  Cent 

Gain  Thi*  Year— Annual  Meeting 
Next  Week  Will  Di*cu** 
Adverti*ing  Problem* 

The  average  retail  merchant  is  plan¬ 
ning  his  1934  budget  15  per  cent  aliead 
of  that  for  1933,  according  to  a  survey 
on  planning  and  budgeting  conducted  by 
the  Controllers  Congress  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
He  is  expecting  a  period  of  rising 
prices,  and  in  many  cases  has  enlarged 
his  inventory.  Budgets  in  many  places 
are  being  pushed  25  per  cent  ahead  of 
the  1933  figures,  it  is  stated. 

The  survey  was  made  public  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  “flash  report”  that  1933 
dollar  volume  was  3.4  per  cent  below 
that  of  1932.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board’s  report,  released  Jan.  11,  put 
the  year’s  loss  at  5  per  cent.  For  the 
month  of  December,  however,  a  gain  of 
7  per  cent  over  last  year  is  reported 
by  tlie  Reserve  Board,  with  the  twelve 
reserve  districts  ranging  from  zero  gain 
in  Boston  districts  to  21,  22,  and  23 
per  cent  gains  in  Atlanta,  Kansas  City, 
and  Dallas  districts.  Cleveland  and 
Chicago  districts  gained  12  per  cent 
each,  St.  Louis  and  Minneapolis  10  per 
cent  each,  Richmoncl  8,  San  Francisco 
b,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  4  each. 

With  the  annual  convention  of  the 
N.R.D.G..-\.  set  for  Jan.  15  to  19, 
buyers  poured  into  New  York  this 
week. 

J  heme  of  the  convention  is  “The  Re¬ 


tailer  Plays  His  Part  in  National  Re¬ 
covery.”  Problems  of  retail  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  will  be  discussed, 
particularly  at  meetings  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  at  Tuesday  night’s  general  session, 
and  at  divisional  meetings  W’ednesday 
afternoon  and  Thursday  morning. 

Advertising  topics  will  include  the 
effects  of  NR.\  codes,  control  of  adver¬ 
tising  space,  manufacturers’  advertising 
allowances,  amounts  to  be  spent  for 
Sunday  advertising,  changes  in  effective¬ 
ness  of  broadcast  advertising,  and  new 
developments  in  “supplementary  media.” 


APPOINTED  BY  LIFE  SAVERS 

Edward  J.  Noble,  president  of  Life 
Sayers,  Inc.,  Portchester,  N.  Y.,  "the 
candy  mint  with  the  hole,”  announces 
the  appointment  of  Topping  &  Lloyd, 
Inc.,  New  York  as  their  advertising 
agency,  to  conduct  their  advertising  for 
1934.  .\n  intensive  sales  and  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  is  being  planned,  using 
newspapers  as  the  basis  for  the  pro¬ 
motion. 


AGENCY  IN  NEW  QUARTERS 

Wood,  Putnam  &  W'^ood  Company, 
agency  formerly  located  at  182  Tre- 
mont  street,  Boston,  opened  its  new 
office  at  209  Washington  street  in  the 
old  State  building  this  week. 


PERFUME  ACCOUNT  TO  SUN 

Lucien  LeLong,  Inc.,  Parisian  per¬ 
fumer,  with  American  offices  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York,  has  appointed  the 
Sun  Advertising  Company  of  Toledo, 
O.,  to  handle  its  advertising  account. 


70,000  Cars 

used  last  year 
in  Rhode  Island 

NEED  Replacement/ 

Sixty  per  cent  of  passenser  cars  in  Rhode  Island's 
record-breaking  registration  last  year  will  have 
passed  the  5-year  span  and  will  be  eligible  for 
replacement  in  1934. 

GAINS  in  new  car  sales  from  May  to  November, 
if  continued,  would  mean  a  sale  of  about  18,700 
cars  in  1934.  This  total  would  be  second  only  to 
the  1929  peak — but  would  fail  to  offset  31,000 
vehicles  dating  back  7  years  or  more. 

SALES  potentials  will  be  limited  only  by  ex¬ 
panding  power  to  buy.  And  that  can  be  paralleled, 
with  day-to-day  flexibility,  by  selling  pressure 
applied  through  the  Journal  and  Bulletin — read 
daily  by  the  great  majority  of  prospective  buyers 
in  this  market. 

R.  /.  Auto  Dealers’  Show  Week:  Feb.  24 — Mar.  3 

Journal  Annual  SHOW  NUMBER:  Sunday,  Feb.  25 

Providence  Journal  ^Bulletin 

Domiiiatinq  New  Lnglatul\  LeviXfesL  ManJieJ 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.  Repreaentative$  R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

Boiion  -  New  Yofk  •  Chieaao  Sm  FraneiKO  •  Lot  Anf*l*(  -  S«*ttl* 
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AGENT  A:y 


The  universal  appeal  of  the  detective  story  at  its  best  in  the  most  excit¬ 
ing  detective-adventure  strip  ever  produced!  Hammett  is  the  biggest 
name  in  his  field  today;  his  stories  have  won  praise  and  followings 
unprecedented  for  mystery  fiction.  And  his  thrill-a-minute  drama  and 
suspense  are  completely  realized  in  Alex  Raymond’s  vital,  vibrant  draw¬ 
ings.  Every  signal  points  to  smash-hit  success  for  Secret  Agent  X-9;  put 
it  in  your  paper  now. 


The  Greatest  Circulation  Combination  on  Earth 


iiniTiifiki  I 

drawing  by 

ALEXANDER 

RAYMOND 


V  ■  ■  ■  ■ 


is  lost  on  a  cat's  eyes 


TJRILLIANT  light  and  color  narrows  the 
^  pupils  of  a  cat’s  eyes  to  slits — but 
the  cat  does  not  see  the  color.  It  lives 
in  a  dim  world  of  black  and  white  and 
grays,  for  the  cat  is  blind  to  color. 

How  different  with  human  beings!  Color 
instantly  stops  us.  Claims  our  lively  at¬ 
tention.  Bright  color  attracts  us  vividly 
and  compellingly ! 

Especially  is  color  powerful  in  newspaper 
advertising.  For  most  readers  are  still  sur¬ 
prised  when  they  find  it  in  this  medium. 

Where  your  markets  are  richest,  where 
your  competition  is  keenest,  there  is 
where  color  in  newspapers  pays  you 
economical  and  large  returns.  Whether 
it  is  two  colors,  full  color  or  color  gravure. 


you  can  expect  excellent  reproductions 
from  qualified  newspapers.  And  in  these 
papers  color  will  REACH  YOUR  strategic 
MARKETS  with  telling  and  long-remember¬ 
ed  effect,  without  spreading  your  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  over  areas  of  the  nation 
where  customers  are  few  and  scattered, 
or  where  your  competition  is  weak. 

Leading  manufacturers,  who  know  the 
power  and  the  concentrated  coverage  of 
newspapers,  have  adopted  the  policy  of 
high-spotting  their  advertising  programs 
with  color  in  large- city  papers.  Actual 
sales  returns  have  more  than  justified  the 
money  spent.  Statements  from  some  of 
these  color-wise  advertisers  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  you  on  request. 


•-  J. 


ONE  OF  A  SERIES  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS  PREPARED  IN  COLLABORATION  WITH  THE  FEDERAL 
ADVERTISING  AGENCY,  SPONSORED  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  NEWSPAPERS  THAT  OFFER  YOU  COLOR: 

BUFFALO  COURIER  &  EXPRESS  CLEVELAND  NEWS  ERIE  DISPATCH-HERALD 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 

’  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE 

PEORIA  JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT  OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD 


■  V  ' 
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OPINION  IN  RUSSIA  IS  SUBORDINATED 
TO  GENERAL  WELFARE  OF  STATE 

Individual  Criticism  of  Party  Suppressed  and  All  Printed  Matter 
Assists  Soviets  Toward  Goal — Papers  Have  40,000,000 
Readers  Compared  With  3,000,000  Under  Czar 
By  JOHN  A.  BROGAN,  JR. 

The  author  of  this  article  is  the  foreign  sales  mamger  of  King  Features 
Syndicate,  Itic.,  who  has  just  returned  to  this  country  after  visiting  17  nations 

in  Europe. 


There  is  not  one  newspaper  in 
Russia  as  w'e  Americans  know  news¬ 
papers.  There  are  6,700  daily  publica- 
cations  in  Russia 
owned  by  the 
Soviet  states,  but 
every  one  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  state 
for  propaganda 
purposes.  Two 
hundred  daily 
publications,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  would  be 
sufficient  to  do 
the  work  that  is 
now  being  done 
by  several  thou¬ 
sand.  Although 
JoHM  A.  Brogan,  Jr.  practically  no  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  carri^,  a  famous  Rus¬ 
sian  editor  in  Moscow,  told  me  that 
one  of  the  publications  there  earned 
24,0UU,000  rubles  in  1932. 

The  uniformity  of  the  Soviet  press 
is  unique  and  could  hardly  be  matched 
in  history.  The  power  of  the  press 
camiot,  of  course,  be  underestimated  by 
W  estern  readers,  but  the  power  it  pos¬ 
sesses  in  today’s  Russia  under  Com¬ 
munist  rule,  what  it  is  like  and  how 
it  is  being  managed,  could  hardly  be 
conceived  by  any  European  or  Amer¬ 
ican. 

To  begin  with,  the  entire  press  all 
over  the  Union  is  owned  by  the  state 
and  controlled  by  the  Commimist  party. 
Despite  the  fact  that  only  responsible 
persons  are  eligible  for  the  position  of 
managing  editor,  every  newspaper  is 
subjected  to  double  censorship,  pre¬ 
liminary  and  subsequent.  In  the  first 
instance,  it  is  merely  permission  for 
every  number  to  go  to  press,  while 
subsequent  censorship  might  lead  to 
disciplinary  measures  against  offenders, 
followed  possibly  by  expulsion  from  the 
party. 

The  press  is  charged  with  an  offi¬ 
cial  task.  The  party  demands  that  the 
press  shall  constantly  watch  what  is 
going  on  in  every  important  section  of 
the  socialistic  reconstruction,  revealing 
the  weak  working  points  of  every  or¬ 
ganization  and  state  employe.  It  should 
also  indicate  any  break  in  the  plans 
set  and  mobilize  the  masses  to  make 
good.  It  is  the  obligation  of  the  press 
to  help  the  party  to  fight  every  devia¬ 
tion  from  party  principles. 

The  general  line  of  party  policy  and 
practice,  is  the  gospel  of  orthodoxy.  It 
must  be  kept  sacred  to  word  and  let¬ 
ter.  This  press  program,  coupled  with 
Spartan  regime  and  strict  discipline, 
leaves  no  room  for  anything  personal 
or  human  interest  such  as  reading  mat¬ 
ter  for  recreation.  There  are  of  course, 
papers  and  journals  of  various  descrip¬ 
tion;  economic,  political,  financial,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  technical;  papers  devoted 
to  art  and  science,  handicraft  and  re¬ 
search  work,  but  every  newspaper  or 
journal  is  almost  similar  in  its  contents 
and  even  its  phraseology. 

Individual  opinion  cannot  serve  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  party,  and 
might  even  threaten  its  unity.  General 
news,  items  on  social  life,  features, 
fiction,  etc.,  find  no  space  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  press.  Such  matter  may  detract 
the  reader’s  attention  from  his  duty 
to  the  state  and  make  him  forget  the 
tremendous  effort  needed  for  socialistic 
reconstruction.  In  fact.  everything 
which  doesn’t  tend  directly  towards  the 
cause  of  Communistic  propaganda,  Len¬ 
in  orthodoxy  or  the  completion  of  the 
five-year  plan  in  four  years,  is  prac¬ 
tically  eliminated  from  the  press. 

Full  pages  of  speeches  verbatim  by 
party  and  government  leaders,  are 
printed.  Lengthy  resolutions  of  various 


organizations  in  approval  of  party  and 
government  decisions  are  regular  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  daily  publications.  Even 
the  small  papers  print  these  reports  in 
full  and  where  sufficient  space  is  nut 
available  to  print  them  word  for  word, 
in  one  issue,  they  are  continued  over 
a  period  of  several  days. 

Time  of  publication  of  articles,  appar¬ 
ently,  is  not  so  important  as  it  is  to 
newspapers  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Important  political  speeches  sometimes 
do  not  appear  for  several  days  after 
they  are  made.  Less  important  speeches 
and  resolutions  of  minor  party  or  trade 
union  meetings  or  conferences,  some¬ 
times  appear  several  weeks  after  these 
meetings  are  held. 

What  could  be  regarded  as  real  news 
in  the  Soviet  press,  are  the  peculiar 
items  of  foreign  news  carried  by  Tass, 
the  official  press  association.  These 
articles  also  are  carefully  selected  and 
are  written  from  the  angle  of  Com¬ 
munistic  ideas  and  principles. 

The  make-up  and  contents  of  a  Soviet 
newspaper  are  not  important  as  Ameri¬ 
can  or  other  newspapermen  know  them. 
The  editors  of  Soviet  publications,  who 
in  every  case,  I  believe,  are  trustworthy 
and  prominent  Communists,  are  seldom 
expected  to  write  leaders  on  spot  news 
events,  as  the  domain  of  high  politics 
is  not  the  privilege  of  individuals.  A 
separate  opinion  is  not  expressed  pub¬ 
licly  even  by  individual  Communists  if 
it  has  not  received  the  seal  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  authorities.  High  politics  are  the 
prerogative  of  the  Political  Bureau  and 
Central  Committee  of  the  party.  The 
press  department  of  the  Central  Party 
Committee  may  be  regarded  as  the 
editor-in-chief  of  each  and  every  news¬ 
paper  and  journal  published  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Self-criticism,  that  is,  bringing  to 
light  inefficiency  and  slackness,  mis¬ 
management  or  dishonesty,  is  a  regular 
feature  of  the  daily  publications.  More 
than  a  million  workmen  and  village 
correspondents  form  an  army  of  volun¬ 
tary  devoted  and  diligent  reporters. 
The  sign  of  a  break  in  fulfilling  plans 
in  any  economic  matter,  leads  to  a 
forceful  press  campaign  to  remedy  the 
cause  and  no  efforts  and  no  personal¬ 
ities  are  spared. 

Since  the  revolution,  the  Russian 
press  has  undergone  several  cleansings. 
Old  tyi)e  journalists  were  turned  out 
since  they  could  not  be  well  trusted  and 
could  not  advantageously  be  made  to 
change  their  style  and  methods  and 
adapt  themselves  to  the  newly  required 
conditions.  In  a  number  of  cases,  fac¬ 
tory  workmen  were  drawn  into  the 
Fourth  Estate  to  replace  so-called  jour¬ 
nalists.  Individual  writers  have  been 
more  or  less  substituted  by  collective 
brigades  who  do  a  great  deal  of  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  press.  The  highest  jour¬ 
nalism  finds  expression  in  group  articles 
sometimes  bearing  five,  ten  or  even 
more  signatures,  to  reporting  an  article 
on  the  work  of  a  certain  factory,  or¬ 
ganization  or  institution. 

Sport  items  and  theatrical  reviews 
seldom  get  space  in  the  general  press, 
while  items  that  we  would  call  news 
items,  such  as  accidents,  are  entirely 
eliminated. 

Advertisements  are  almost  rare  in  the 
general  and  special  press.  The  labor 
and  peasant  state  inspection  closely 
watches  state  money,  to  prevent  its  be¬ 
ing  squandered  in  advertisements  by 
various  economic  trusts  and  organiza¬ 
tions.  as  the  system  of  state  distribu¬ 
tion  of  supplies,  commodities  and  in¬ 
dustrial  goods,  does  not  require  com¬ 
mercial  competition.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  only  advertisements  I  recall 
seeing  in  the  Russian  press,  were  the- 


VETERAN  EDITORS  WROTE 
NEW  YEAR’S  ARTICLES 

ON  NEW  YEAR’S  DAY  the  WU- 
mington  (Del.)  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal — Every  Evening  carried  a 
column  article  by  Merris  Taylor, 
formerly  editor  of  Evening  Evening, 
beaded  ’’These  Changing  Times.” 
Mr.  Taylor  is  83  years  of  age,  re¬ 
tired,  and  in  good  health. 

The  Morning  News  also  published 
by  the  News-Journal  Company,  car¬ 
ried  a  lead  editorial  written  by  Wm. 
H.  Hill,  for  many  years  editor  of 
the  News,  who  is  also  83  years  of 
age.  Mr.  Hill  is  a  daily  contributor 
to  the  News. 

It  was  considered  an  nnnsual  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  two  veteran  editors 
past  83  and  able  to  write  a  New 
Year’s  Message  for  the  papers  which 
they  served  for  so  long.  Both  of 
these  veterans  have  been  close 
friends  for  many  years. 


atrical  advertisements,  and  each  of  these 
ineasured  a  single  column,  about  }4-inch 
in  depth  and  totalling  altogether  less 
than  column  per  day.  The  press  in 
Soviet  Russia  since  the  revolution,  has 
risen  tremendously  in  the  number  of 
publications  as  well  as  in  circulation. 
As  near  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  before  the  World  War,  all  the 
newspapers  of  Russia  had  a  circulation 
of  less  than  3,000,000  copies  per  day. 
As  near  as  I  could  learn  now,  the  daily 
circulations  of  newspapers  throughout 
the  Soviet  is  somewhere  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  30  to  40  million  copies  per 
day.  The  acute  shortage  of  newsprint, 
compelled  the  Moscow  press  to  return 
to  a  six-day  week  instead  of  seven  edi¬ 
tions  weekly.  This  rule  has  been  in 
effect  for  sometime.  It  might  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  entire  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Russian  press  before  the 
World  War,  was  less  than  3,000,000 
copies,  according  to  figures  I  received, 
whereas  the  combined  circulation  now 
of  Pravda  and  Isvestia,  only  two  of  the 
daily  Soviet  publications,  is  more  than 
5,0(10,000  copies. 

A  special  feature  of  the  revolutionary 
press  is  the  publication  of  newspapers 
and  journals  in  various  national  dia¬ 
lects.  There  are  at  present,  I  am  told, 
newspapers  published  in  at  least  60  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  minorities  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  about  3,000,000  copies,  while 
before  the  revolution,  there  were  less 
than  a  dozen  published  in  the  tongues 
of  national  minorities. 

Besides  the  general  and  special  press, 
Russia  has  its  factory  papers  edited  and 
printed  by  the  workmen  of  the  fac¬ 
tories,  or  by  the  shops  themselves.  The 
purpose  of  these  factory  papers  is  to 
combat  loafing,  drunkeness,  and  to  draw 
in  the  masses  to  the  trade  unions  and 
to  convert  them  to  Communism.  There 
are  also,  I  understand,  a  great  many 
thousands  of  what  are  referred  to  as 
wall  papers.  These  are  hand  written 
or  typed  semi-literary  political  articles 
and  information  of  domestic  interest, 
which  are  hung  on  the  walls  of  every 
office,  organization,  village  library,  bar¬ 
rack  and  even  on  the  so-called  “red 
corners.’’ 

Fifteen  years  of  propaganda  by  means 
of  the  uniform  press,  and  managed  by 
strong  party  will  and  concentrated  upon 
a  single  effort,  have  created  a  peculiar 
mentality  by  which  the  exceptional 
strain  of  life  and  sacrifices  go  unnoticed 
for  a  great  majority  of  the  Russian 
population. 

There  is  only  one  English  language 
newspaper  in  all  of  Russia,  and  that  is 
the  Moscow  Daily  News. 


HOVER  SUCCEEDS  PATTISON 

Leland  M.  Hover,  of  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette  staffs  for 
four  years,  has  been  named  classified 
advertising  manager,  succeeding  H.  H. 
Pattison,  resigned,  Sidney  Myers,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  for  the  two  newspapers, 
recently  announced. 


SCHOOL  ACCOUNT  TO  BLAKER 

Blaker  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New 
York,  is  now  handling  the  advertising 
for  the  Packard  School,  New  York  City. 


COLUMNIST  HORSEWHIPPED 

Isadore  Levine,  publisher  of  the 
Bridgeton  (N,  J.)  Record,  weekly,  and 
gossip  columnist  of  the  paper,  was 
horsewhipped  Jan.  3  by  Dr.  Leslie  E. 
Myatt,  president  of  the  board  of  sur¬ 
geons  at  Bridgeton  Hospital,  and  former 
heavyweight  champion  at  Vanderbilt 
University.  Levine  filed  suit  immedi¬ 
ately  thereafter  for  $50,000  damages, 
and  the  physician  was  held  for  the 
grand  jury  in  $1(X)  bail.  Levine  testi¬ 
fied  the  doctot  entered  the  office  of  the 
newspaper  and  struck  him  over  the  head 
and  shoulders  with  a  blacksnake  whip. 
The  doctor  had  told  Levine  not  to  use 
his  name  in  his  column,  but  last  week 
the  following  paragraph  appeared:  “A 
number  of  physicians’  cars  have  been 
seen  parked  near  a  Burlington  avenue 
home.  It  must  be  a  very  interesting 
‘case.’  ’’ 


PLANNING  ILUNOIS  MEET 

Newspaper  editors  and  publishers  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  Illinois  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  will  make  Peoria  their  headquar¬ 
ters  for  at  least  two  days  in  February 
in  the  annual  convention  session,  it  was 
announced  this  week.  Dates  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later.  Chester  R.  Denson,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  Minonk  News-Dis¬ 
patch,  is  president  and  H.  L.  William¬ 
son,  Springfield,  is  secretary  of  the 
group. 


KANSAS  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

The  Lamed  (Kan.)  Daily  Tattler, 
one  of  Larned’s  two  daily  papers,  has 
suspended  publication.  Bert  Stark  and 
Pete  McKechnie,  the  publishers,  have 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Lamed  Tiller 
and  Toiler. 


MATSjMOLDED 
and  the  slugs 
STILL  GOOD 

Such  is  the  daily  experience  of  a  big 
syndicate  house  using  Certified 
Mata. 

Not  newspaper  practice,  you  say. 
No,  but  a  dry  mat  that  can  Be 
molded  208  times  without  resetting 
the  slum  certainly  will  never  break 
down  the  slugs  of  a  newspaper  page, 
molded  5  to  25  times. 

And  think  what  such  a  mat  means 
in  the  saving  of  wear  on  foundry 
type. 

Certified  Mats  mold  with  %  U>  Y* 
the  ordinary  pressures,  Mving  type, 
saving  equipment,  avoiding  emer¬ 
gencies. 

For  dependable  stereotyping  use 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Made  tn  the  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Knotts  have  been  busy  moving.  And 
they’ve  been  buying  a  lot  of  new  things. 
Read  about  this  typical  Baltimore  family 
...  the  only  paper  they  read  is  the  News. 


{Above)  The  Family  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  John  E. 
Knotts,  sampling  the  fabric  for  a  new  set  of  drapes. 
(At  left)  Mrs.  Knotts  and  her  daughter  are  shown 
examining  other  new  things  recently  purchased. 


HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT 

Hoover  Vacuum  Cleaner 
Majestic  Radio 
Majestic  Refrigerator 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Maxwell  House  Coffee 
Kellogg’s  All  Bran 
Pet  Milk 
Knox’s  Gelatin 
Heilman’s  Mayonnaise 
Royal  Baking  Powder 
Kraft’s  Cheese 
Bond  Bread 
Morton’s  Salt 
Heinz  Peanut  Butter 


There  are  thousands  of  families  like  this  one 
.  .  .  who  read  the  Baltimore  News  every  day 


The  Knotts  are  busy  this  month.  It’s  mov¬ 
ing  time!  And  the  whole  family  pitched  in 
to  help.  New  pictures  to  hang.  New  furniture 
to  arrange.  New  rugs  to  lay.  Everything  new! 
And  that’s  the  point  so  interesting  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers. 

When  the  Knotts  moved  ...  a  lot  of  mer¬ 
chandise  moved  off  of  retailers*  shelves! 

We  believe  this  is  the  kind  of  family  well 
worth  knowing.  And  it  pays  to  know  how 
they  can  be  reached.  There’s  one  paper  the 
Knotts  like  .  .  .  and  read  .  .  .every  day  in  the 
week.  This  paper  is  the  Baltimore  News. 
When  you  are  considering  plans  for  Balti¬ 


more,  we  hope  you’ll  think  about  the  Knotts. 
For  they  offer  living  proof  that  Baltimore’s 
newspaper  situation  is  changing.  There’s  a 
new  leader.  And  it  reaches  the  spending  popu¬ 
lation.  Briefly,  here  are  the  facts. 

The  News  is  read  by  145,906  Baltimoreans 
daily.  It  reaches  about  15,000  more  families 
than  the  next  evening  paper.  And  they’re  the 
right  kind  of  families.  People  like  the  Knotts 
.  .  .  the  actual,  active  buyers  of  the  things 
your  Baltimore  retailers  have  to  sell. 

Call  in  the  Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization 
representative.  Get  the  full  story  of  the  News. 
There’s  an  interesting,  new  situation  in  Balti¬ 
more.  Find  out  the  facts — today. 


DRUGS  and  TOILETRIES 

Kolynos  Tooth  Paste 
Lux  Soap 
Listerine 
Vick’s  Vaporub 
Barbasol 

Boncilla  Cold  Cream 
Max  Factor  Lipstick 
Cutex  Nail  Polish 
Johnson’s  Baby  Powder 
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NEW  YORK  NEWSSTAND  GRAFT  PROBE 
CONDUCTED  ALONG  THREE  LINES 

John  C.  Mansfield,  Circulation  Commissioner  for  Morning  Papers, 
Denies  Charge  He  Asked  Dealer  for  $2,000 — City 
Awarded  1,326  Licenses  in  1933 


THK  investigation  of  graft  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  awarding  of  licenses  to 
New  York  City  newsstands  continued 
this  week  along  three  lines. 

The  hearing  before  Sidney  S.  Levine, 
city  commissioner  of  licenses,  now  in  its 
fourth  week,  concerned  itself  with  in¬ 
vestigating  charges  of  graft  against 
Joseph  W.  O’Connor,  suspended  in¬ 
spector  of  the  department  of  licenses. 

The  grand  jury  was  also  investigat¬ 
ing  the  racket,  and  heard  numerous 
witnesses  including  Commissioner  Le¬ 
vine,  Chief  Inspector  Samuel  Martin  and 
District  Attorney  William  C.  Dodge. 

Irving  Ben  Cooper,  counsel  to  Paul 
Blanshard,  commissioner  of  accounts, 
continued  his  private  inquiry  in  the 
case. 

.\t  the  hearing  before  Commissioner 
Levine  Tuesday  the  name  of  John  C. 
Mansfield,  circulation  commissioner  for 
morning  newspapers,  was  brought  up 
when  Max  Skernick,  Brooklyn  news¬ 
dealer,  said  Mr.  Mansfield  had  offered 
to  have  Skemick’s  paper  deliveries  re¬ 
stored  upon  payment  of  $2,000. 

Mr.  Mansfield  appeared  voluntarily  at 
the  hearing  Wednesday,  and  after  waiv¬ 
ing  immunity,  made  a  broad  denial  of 
the  accusation.  He  said  he  had  no 
authority  to  cut  off  papers  or  to  order 
them  started  again.  He  cited  a  con¬ 
versation  he  had  had  with  .Abra" 
Janko,  rehabilitation  officer  of  the  Dis¬ 
abled  Veterans  of  the  World  War.  who 
had  interested  himself  in  Skernick’s  be¬ 
half,  in  which  Mr.  Janko  admitted  that 
it  was  not  Mr.  Mansfield,  but  some  one 
at  the  office  of  the  Daily  Nezi's,  who 
had  demanded  $2,000.  Mr.  Janko  had 
previously  testified  against  Mr.  Mans¬ 
field.  Mr.  Mansfield  characterized  Sker¬ 
nick  as  “a  mental  case.” 

Answering  questions  by  his  counsel, 
Mr.  Mansfield  went  on  to  say  that  his 
sole  duty  was  to  investigate  complaints. 

“Have  you  ever,  directly  or  indirectly, 
received  an>-thing  of  value  or  asked 
anything  of  value  from  any  newsdealer?" 
he  was  asked  by  his  counsel. 
“Emphatically  not !’’  he  replied. 

He  told  the  commissioner  that  he  re¬ 
sented  the  fact  that  his  name  had  been 
brought  into  the  hearings  by  “unauthor¬ 
ized  persons.”  The  commissioner  re¬ 
called  that  his  name  too  had  been 
brought  into  the  case,  but.  he  added, 
‘‘Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again.” 

The  newsstand  licen.ses  controlled  by 
the  city  are  suppo.sed  to  go  wherever 
possible  to  disabled  war  veterans  and 
blind  persons.  Much  of  the  testimony 
to  date,  however,  has  tended  to  show 
that  even  from  these  people  certain  offi¬ 
cials  have  demanded  payments.  Mr. 
O’Connor  has  been  mentioned  several 
times  as  the  recipient  of  gifts.  At  the 
hearing  Wednesday  a  widow  told  how 
she  had  given  her  dead  husband’s  cuff 
links  and  watch  chain  to  O’Connor. 

William  Heineman,  a  war  veteran, 
and  recipient  of  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor,  said  that  an  organization  of 
war  veterans  in  the  Bronx  with  which 
he  was  connected  had  applied  to  have 
bona  fide  disabled  veterans  receive 
licenses  for  newsstands  in  the  Bronx 
upon  the  opening  of  the  Grand  Con¬ 
course  stations  of  the  new  Eighth  ve¬ 
nue  subway.  None  of  the  applications 
put  in  by  his  organization  was  granted, 
he  said,  and  a  subsequent  investigation 
revealed,  he  added,  that  only  four  vet¬ 
erans  had  received  licenses  for  the  50 
stands  on  the  Concourse. 

The  investigation  centers  around  the 
license  system  under  Commissioner 
James  F.  Geraghty,  Mr.  Irvine’s  pre¬ 
decessor.  Mr.  Geraghty  was  removed 
from  office  by  former  Mavor  O’Brien 
in  November  after  he  had  followed  the 
ill-fated  political  star  of  Joseph  V. 
McKee,  and  Mr.  Irvine  was  named  to 
succeed  him.  It  is  expected  that  an¬ 
other  license  commissioner  will  be 
named  by  Mavor  LaGuardia  soon. 

Last  week  Commissioner  Levine  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  it  was  no  longer 


advisable  to  continue  the  present  system 
of  allotment  of  stands,  supposedly  made 
in  charity,  to  veterans,  widows  and  dis¬ 
abled  persons.  He  said  the  awarding 
of  the  stands  on  the  basis  of  charity 
had  become  “a  false  charity”  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  incoming  administration 
take  it  out  of  politics.  He  said  the 
stands  should  be  converted  into  a  source 
of  revenue  for  the  city  and  suggested 
that  they  f)e  sold  to  the  highest  bidders, 
with  veterans,  widows  and  disabled  to 
receive  a  10  or  20  per  cent  discount. 

As  an  alternative  he  suggested  that 
all  the  newspaj)ers  of  the  city  should 
take  a  ninety-nine  year  lease  on  stands 
at  a  stipulated  rental,  with  the  discretion 
to  make  their  own  awards  of  the  stands. 

The  number  of  newsstands  controlled 
by  the  city  is  comparatively  small. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
31,000  newsstands  in  the  city.  Alex¬ 
ander  Sievecker,  chief  clerk  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  licenses,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week,  that  a  total  of 
1,326  licenses  were  issued  by  the  city 
in  1933.  Of  these  569  were  under 
elevated  railroad  stations,  659  at  sub¬ 
way  entrances,  and  98  at  miscellaneous 
places.  .Mthough  disabled  persons  are, 
under  the  law,  given  preference  in 
licenses,  other  persons  are  granted  li¬ 
censes  after  investigation  and  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  an  annual  $5  fee  for  subway 
entrances  and  $10  for  El  station 
stands.  In  1933  the  city’s  revenue  for 
licenses  of  newsstands  under  the  El’s 
was  $4,480;  for  newsstands  at  subway 
entrances  $1,890  and  from  miscellaneous 
places  $415.  The  ojiening  of  the  new 
sulnvay  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  licenses  granted. 

Prior  to  1914  the  El  station  stands 
were  licensed  through  recommendations 
of  district  .\ldermen.  A  publicity 
kick-up  in  that  year,  however,  put  the 
granting  of  these  licenses  in  the  hands 
of  the  license  department. 

The  racket  was  made  public  two 
weeks  ago  by  the  Nezv  York  Herald 
Tribune,  for  which  the  story  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Jack  Beall,  who  joined  that  pa¬ 
per  about  two  years  ago  after  being 
with  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

Early  in  the  investigation  Beall  was 
threatened  with  contempt  proceedings 
for  refusing  to  reveal  sources  of  his 
information  to  Commissioner  Levine, 
who  dropped  the  threat,  however,  as 
described  in  Editor  &  Publisher  re¬ 
cently. 

Beall  received  many  letters  during  the 
inquiry  volunteering  information  and 
making  suggestions,  all  of  which  were 
turned  over  to  Commissioner  Levine. 
Beall  also  received  one  threatening 
letter.  Imt  it  was  pointed  out  that  there 
had  been  no  charges  of  violence  in  the 
alleged  racket.  The  threat  of  loss  of 
license  was  used  by  those  who,  it  is 
charged,  compelled  stand  owmers  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  “fixers”  to  have  their  licenses 
renewed,  or  to  take  in  favorites  of 
politicians  as  partners,  who  seldom 
worked  and  were  usually  paid  “to  stay 
away”  from  the  stands. 


MICHIGAN  MEET  JAN.  2S-27 

Changes  in  economic  conditions  and 
their  effect  on  the  weekly  newspaper 
field  will  be  discussed  at  tbe  annual 
convention  of  the  Michigan  Press  As¬ 
sociation  in  East  Lansing.  Jan.  25-27. 
Representative  Vernon  J.  Brown,  editor. 
Mason  Ingham  County  Xezi'S,  is  presi¬ 
dent. 


WANT  AD  WEEK  JAN.  14-21 

J.  H.  Butler,  in  charge  of  National 
Want  Ad  Week  for  the  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  urging  newspapers  to  join  in 
observance  of  National  Want  Ad  Week, 
Tan.  14  to  21.  Three  loving  cups  will 
be  awarded  to  newspapers  of  different 
sizes  for  the  best  accomplishments  dur¬ 
ing  the  week. 


LIQUOR  ADS  BANNED 

In  a  statement  published  Jan.  2,  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and 
Xezes  stated  it  would  not  accept  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  so-called  “hard  liquors.” 


OWNERSHIP  OF  DAILY 
IN  UTIGATION 

Estate  of  Widow  of  Former  Oakland 
Tribune  Publisher  Asks  Accounting 
— Knowland  Sues  Widow  and 
Asks  Security  for  Note 

The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  owner¬ 
ship  was  brought  into  litigation  when 
two  suits  were  filed  recently  in  the 
superior  court  of  .\lameda  County. 

One  suit  was  filed  by  William  T. 
Summers  and  Antonio  Rodriguez  Mar¬ 
tin,  executors  of  the  estate  of  Herminia 
Peralta  Dargie,  widow  of  William  E. 
Dargie,  once  an  owner  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune,  against  Joseph  R.  Knowland, 
publisher  of  the  Tribune;  Bruno  A. 
Forsterer,  general  manager,  several 
“John  Does”  and  the  Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  The  suit  asks  an  ac¬ 
counting  of  the  finances  of  the  news- 
pajier  from  Jan.  9,  1919,  to  date. 

Under  a  contract  signed  Jan.  9,  1919, 
it  was  set  forth  that  if  the  Tribune’s 
earnings  were  $100,000  a  year  or  more, 
the  salaries  paid  the  president,  pub¬ 
lisher,  managing  editor,  general  man¬ 
ager  and  secretary  should  not  be  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $45,000,  according  to  the  com¬ 
plaint.  It  is  alleged  this  provision  has 
been  violated. 

The  second  suit  was  filed  by  Joseph 
R.  Knowland  and  the  Franklin  Invest¬ 
ment  Company  against  the  Dargie 
Estate  and  its  executors.  This  action 
sets  forth  that  on  Feb.  16,  1928,  Mrs. 
Dargie  signed  a  promissory  note  to 
Knowland  for  $100,000  with  interest, 
payable  monthly  at  6  per  cent.  The 
note  will  be  due  Dec.  31,  1934,  but  the 
purpose  of  the  suit  is  to  force  the  ex¬ 
ecutors  to  impound  enough  money  to 
pay  the  note  with  interest. 

The  Knowland  suit  sets  forth  that 
the  present  income  of  the  Dargie 
estate  is  less  than  the  current  obliga¬ 
tions,  that  the  executors  have  paid  no 
inheritance  taxes,  that  the  executors 
owe  more  than  $100,000,  and  that  the 
assets  of  the  estate  have  so  shrunk 
that  it  is  questionable  if  they  could  be 
sold  to  satisfy  the  debt. 

Mrs.  Dargie  died  Dec.  8,  1928,  leav¬ 
ing  an  estate  valued  at  that  time  at 
$1,500,000. 


WRITERS’  CLUB  IN  BROOKLYN 


Reporters’  Social  Group  Formed  With 

John  T.  McManus  as  President 

The  Brooklyn  Newspaper  Club,  a 
social  organization,  was  recently  formed. 
Members  are  employes  of  the  editorial 
and  studio  departments  of  metropolitan 
newspapers,  press  associations  and  news 
photo  services. 

The  opening  reception  of  the  club 
will  be  held  Jan.  6  at  the  Cortelyou 
Club,  Brooklyn. 

Officers  elected  are;  John  T.  Mc¬ 
Manus,  New  York  Tunes,  president; 
Fred  Anderson,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Frank 
X.  Bastible,  New  York  American,  ^d 
Martin  J.  Kunkel,  New  York  Evening 
Post,  vice-presidents ;  Albert  C.  Au- 
muller,  New  York  Evening  Journal, 
secretary-treasurer,  and  Robert  Mor¬ 
timer,  New  York  Daily  News,  sergeant- 
at-arms.  Directors  are  Harry  T. 
Feeney,  New  York  World-Telegram; 
Frank  Emery,  Brooklyn  Eagle;  ^fa- 
ette  Gammage,  Brooklyn  Times- 
llnion;  Edward  P.  Hughes,  New  York 
Times,  and  John  J.  Weisberger,  New 
York  Evening  Journal. 


CARD  IDEA  SOLD  SPACE 

Trying  the  idea  for  the  first  time,  the 
Southbridgc  (Mass.)  News  sponsored 
a  New  Year’s  Greeting  Card  page  this 
year.  The  idea  proved  so  popular,  the 
advertisements,  from  one  inch  up,  re¬ 
quired  a  double-truck.  In  addition, 
part  of  the  New  Year’s  advertisements 
had  to  be  printed  on  other  pages  of 
the  issue. 


P.  HAL 

SIMS 

Has  constituted 

Ledger 

Syndicate 

the  universal 
distributor  of  his 

DAILY  CONTRACT 
BRIDGE  LESSON 

and  following  are  the 
reactions  of  some  of 
the  many  editors 
subscribing  for  this 
feature  .  .  . 

"It  may  pleane  you  to  know  th«  Hal 
Sims'  bridfie  articlea  which  we  have  been 
uainfc  for  aeveral  months  are  growing  in  i 
favor  with  our  readers.  We  believe  the 
Sims  following  here  is  increasing  daily.  1 
It  looks  like  a  Sims  year  in  the  bridge 
world.” — Allen  Merrian,  Editor,  Ilallai 
Times-Herald. 

“I  regard  Hal  Sims’  daily  bridge  articles 
as  one  of  tbe  strongest  features  carried 
in  any  newspaper.  An  increasing  number  ’ 
of  people  are  apparently  interested  in  his 
tyi>e  of  contract  bridge.”— Grove  Patter¬ 
son.  Editor,  Toledo  Blade.  j 

“We  have  established  it  as  a  very  much 
worthwhile  feature  in  Washington  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  lose  it.” — Oliver  O.  Kuhn,  | 
.Managing  Editor,  Washington  Star.  i 

“We  are  told  that  P.  Hal  Sims'  bridge  } 
column  in  the  Atlanta  Journal  has  -' 
virtually  revolutionized  the  game  in  this  ^ 
section.  His  daily  articles  are  widely  I 
read  and  discussed  and  we  understand  " 
that  many  of  our  readers  have  preserved 
the  articles  in  scrimbook  form.  The  Sims 
column  is  a  MUST  feature  in  the  Atlanta 
Journal.” — John  Paschall,  Managing 
Editor. 

"Sims'  contract  bridge  column  is  popu¬ 
lar  with  our  readers.  Of  course  contro¬ 
versy  continues  between  various  systems 
but  we  prefer  Sims’.” — John  Stewart 
Bryan,  Publisher,  News-Leader,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

”We  regard  Sims’  as  a  strong  bridge 
feature  for  us.  His  present  popularity  i 
is  as  nothing  to  what  it  will  be  when  the  j 
merit  of  his  system  comes  to  be  more 
generally  understood.  The  trend  defi¬ 
nitely  is  toward  Sims’.” — A.  H.  Kircb- 
hofer.  Managing  Editor.  Buffalo  News. 

“The  most  fr^uent  winner  of  Contract 
Bridge  Championships  in  America.” — 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

“The  pre-eminent  tournament  player 
of  the  world.” — N.  Y.  World-Telegram. 

“A  tremendous  figure  of  a  man  bestrid¬ 
ing  the  entire  contract  field  like  a  colos-  t 
siis.” — Shepard  Barclay,  New  York  ■ 
Herald-Tribune.  I 

I 

“Far  and  away  the  leader  in  what  i 
might  be  called  the  first  national  contract  I 
bridge  ranking.” — Brooklyn  Eagle.  j 

“The  decided  superiority  of  the  Sims 
system  is  apparent  to  keen  students  of 
the  game.” — F.  H.  Williams,  Winnipeg 
Free  Press. 

Sims  has  won  thirteen  na¬ 
tional  contract  championships 
in  Jour  years  and  twenty-six 
national  bridge  championships 
in  nine  years.  During  1932  he 
made  the  unprecedented  re¬ 
cord  of  retaking  the  seven 
great  national  bridge  cham¬ 
pionships  that  he  had  won  in 
1931. 

No  one  else  has  ever  won 
even  one  of  these  champion¬ 
ships  in  two  successive  years. 

LEDGER 

SYNDICATE 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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DOC  WRIGHT 

A  New  Story  Strip  By 

RUBE  GOLDBERG 


Rube  Goldberg 


Doc  Wright 


To  be  released  by 
McNaught  Syndicate 
Beginning  Monday,  Jan.  29 


Doc  Wright  Will  Win  the  Love  and  Sympathy  of  America 


You  know  Rube  Goldberg 

He  has  entertained  millions  of  readers  for  many 
years.  His  sense  of  humor  is  one  of  the  assets  of  the 
American  people.  When  Americans  abroad  boast 
about  American  humor,  they  cite  Goldberg  as  an 
example,  always. 

With  such  a  sense  of  humor,  quite  naturally,  goes  a 
deep  capacity  for  human  imderstanding.  Rube’s 
magazine  stories,  bringing  out  the  kindly,  even  senti¬ 
mental  vein  of  his  humanity,  have  caused  many  of 
his  admirers  to  wonder  that  an  artist  who  is  so  funny 
can  be  attuned  to  the  deeper  phases  of  life.  Really, 
there’s  no  contradiction  here  at  all.  The  great  humorist 
is  always  a  great  humanitarian. 

Rube  Goldberg’s  hiunor  will  shine  through  Doc 
Wright,  but  Doc  Wright  will  not  be  what  is  generally 
known  as  a  comic.  Doc  Wright  is  a  story  strip. 


You’ll  love  Doc  Wright  when  you 
know  him 

He  is  a  country  doctor,  driving  the  roads  night  and 
day,  in  sunshine  and  storm,  and  never  consulting 
Bradstreet  about  his  patients. 

He  is  a  doctor  of  souls  as  well  as  of  bodies,  for  he 
loves  his  people  and  he  is  more  interested  in  their 
welfare  than  in  his  own  fortime. 

The  patients  pay  him  if  they  can.  They  love  and 
respect  him  for  what  he  is  and  knows  and  does. 

He’s  old-fashioned,  yes,  but  with  a  spirit  that  knows 
no  fashions.  He’s  a  he-man,  too,  who  can  deliver  a 
punch  as  well  as  a  prescription. 

Don’t  forget  that  there  will  be  thrills  and  adventure 
in  the  Doc  Wright  strip,  along  with  the  sentimental 
touches. 

There  will  be  a  pretty  girl,  Susan,  his  ward,  whom 
you’ll  love  from  the  start.  There  is  Hetty,  the  house¬ 
keeper,  and  the  constable,  and  .  .  .  but  read  the 
specimen  releases.  Wire  for  them  today! 


The  McNAUGHT  SYNDICATE,  INC 


V.  V.  McNITT 

Chmirman 


Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CHARLES  V.  McADAM 

Pr—idmnt 
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News  of  the  m 


The  jersey  city  printing  company  has 

ordered  eight  Wood  Autopasters,  to  be  attached  to 
its  Telephone  Directory  presses. 

By  the  addition  of  these  Automatic,  Full-speed,  Self- 
Splicing  Devices  the  telephone  directory  presses  of  this 
concern  may  be  run  continuously  at  full  speed  throughout 
the  whole  working  day.  Thus  may  be  saved  the  great 
wastage  which  now  results  from  signatures  badly  folded, 
because  of  stoppages  or  slow-downs  for  paper  replenish¬ 
ment. 

The  Autopaster  not  only  saves  printed  waste  but  it 
insures  accuracy  in  printing  and  folding  by  maintaining 
continuously  a  uniform  speed  of  operation,  and  increases 
production  by  enabling  a  press  to  be  run  throughout  its  full 
working  period  at  its  full  operable  speed. 


The  money  savings  incident  to  improvement  in  manu¬ 
facturing  economies  effected  by  the  installation  of  Auto¬ 
pasters  in  this  plant  should  be  sufficient  to  retire  quickly 
the  investment  involved. 


The  autopaster  equipment  of  The  New  York 

Times,  which  has  been  in  continuous  operation  feed¬ 
ing  fast  Wood  Steel  Printing  Units  for  over  a  year,  shows 
for  the  period  of  six  months  ending  with  December,  1933, 
an  operating  efficiency  of  98.87%,  as  follows: 


The  Autopaster  is  broadly  covered  by  pm 


int) 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MAIH 

Makers  of  Fine  AiVi, 
501  Fifth  Aviue 
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)od  AutoPaster 

EFFICIENCY  RECORD  OF  WOOD  AUTOPASTERS 

The  New  York  Times 


1933 

Number 
of  Rolls 
Spliced 

Splices 

Made 

Splices 

Lost 

%  Splices 

Made 

%  Splices 
Lost 

July 

1148 

1137 

11 

99.0 

1.0 

August 

1286 

1277 

9 

99.3 

.7 

September 

1219 

1216 

3 

99.75 

.25 

October 

1205 

1187 

18 

98.5 

1.5 

November 

1090 

1069 

21 

98.1 

1.9 

December 

1146 

1128 

18 

98.4 

1.6 

6  Months 

7094 

7014 

80 

98.87 

1.13 

The  splices  here  recorded  were  made  automatically, 
at  full  press  speed,  in  the  usual  course  of  work  by  the 
regular  reelroom  force  of  The  New  York  Times.  The 
loss  of  splices  resulted  not  from  mechanical  failures  but 
was  incidental  to  the  application  by  hand  of  splicing  glue 
during  the  preparation  of  rolls  for  splicing. 


It  should  be  stated  that  the  Autopaster  always  works  at 
full  press  speed,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  never  requires 
that  speed  be  reduced  for  its  operation.  It  may  be  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  at  all  press  speeds  ranging  between  zero  and  70,000. 


It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  invention  of  the 
Autopaster  completes  the  web-fed  printing  press.  It  has 
converted  it  into  a  self-fed  machine  capable  of  continuous 
operation  at  full  speed  for  indeterminate  periods  of  time. 


We  suggest  that  this  advertisement  be  filed  for  future 
reference,  as  it  will  not  be  repeated. 

w  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

IHINERY  CORPORATION 

vspaper  Machinery 
lue.  New  York 
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E  D  I  <P  RIAL 


“F.  D.”  NOSE  FOR  NEWS 

AVMOND  CLAPPER  tells  us  that  the 
House  and  Senate  press  gallery  now  mini- 
hers  435  newspaper  correspondents,  a  new 
high  record,  indicating  how  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
are  turned  toward  Washington.  These  men,  we 
think,  are  doing  an  excellent  job  for  the  press  and 
people.  Never  in  our  experience  have  we  seen  so 
much  solid  public  information  in  the  daily  prints. 
It  can  never  be  said  that  in  the  crisis  the  press  failed 
to  function  to  capacity,  telling  the  citizen  taxpayer 
what  he  has  a  right  to  know  about  public  business. 
And  our  hats  are  off  to  writing  men  who  can  keep 
intelligently  abreast  of  the  swirling  tide  of  events, 
mastering  in  a  few  minutes  or  hours  intricate  mat- 
fers  in  the  realms  of  politics,  economics  and 
sociology.  The  Washington  correspondent  in  these 
hectic  days  must  be  both  physically  and  mentally 
agile,  for  he  has  a  wide  beat  to  cover  and  may  be 
called  upon  one  moment  to  write  on  the  gold  prob¬ 
lem,  of  which  it  is  said  that  no  one  really  can  un¬ 
derstand  it,  and  the  next  moment  to  deal  glibly 
with  such  complexities  as  farm  control,  bankijig, 
stock  market  regulation,  NRA  codes  or  any  of  a 
thousand  problems. 

We  appreciate  this  good  work,  but  we  are  l)ound 
also  to  salute  the  President,  who  has  set  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  pace  of  candor  in  press  relations.  Here 
is  a  chief  executive  who  sits  down  and  talks  in 
friendly  and  utterly  frank  fashion  with  reporters. 
He  tells  them  what  they  want  to  know,  for  the 
record  and  off  of  it.  He  enables  them  to  work 
sensibly.  He  trusts  them  and  calls  them  by  their 
given  names.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  demonstrated  that 
this  fine  principle  in  free  government  will  work  if 
sincerely  tried.  Naturally,  the  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents’  corps  sits  admiringly  at  the  President's 
knee.  They  call  him  a  shining  genius  in  public  re¬ 
lations.  Politicians  may  believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  shrewd  about  such  matters,  but  the  reporters  at 
Washington  say  that  he  is  also  kindly  and  fair,  and 
has  a^nose  for  news.  Anyhow,  the  Washington 
situation  is  a  pleasant  one,  journalistically  speaking. 


New  York  automobile  shotc  opening  sets  the 
new  pace  for  the  1934  automotwe  classification 
with  an  18  per  cent  linage  gain  otrr  last  year. 
As  New  York  goes  so  goes  the  nation. 

SHORT  WORK  WEEK 

HIS  week  Eiutok  &  Publishkk  presents  some 
interesting  facts  concerning  newspaper  e.x- 
perience  with  the  short  work  week,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  NRA  idea.  We  have  detailed  reports 
from  New  York  Daily  News,  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  Philadelphia  Record,  three  of  the  group  that  has 
been  heartily  co-operative  with  NRA  from  the 
start. 

The  experience  indicates  plainly  enough  that  the 
short  week  can  be  operated  in  all  departments  of 
a  large  newspaper.  It  costs  the  publisher  real 
oioney.  There  appear  to  be  compensatory  features, 
but  naturally  they  are  speculative  in  the  pure  com¬ 
mercial  sense.  What  the  plan  would  do  to  a  news¬ 
paper  operating  on  tight  margin,  without  immedi¬ 
ate  response  from  the  advertising  and  reading  pub¬ 
lic,  may  be  imagined.  But  we  know  that  three  pros¬ 
perous  newspapers  have  succeeded  in  operating  the 
plan  and  express  enthusiastic  approval. 

It  does  make  work  for  men.  New  York  Daily- 
News,  pioneer  in  the  movement,  added  157  members 
to  its  staff.  The  five-day  rule  in  that  office  costs 
at  the  rate  of  $178,000  per  annum.  The  plan  is 
costing  Milwaukee  Journal  at  the  rate  of  $100,000 
per  year  and  has  added  62  employes.  Philadelphia 
Record  payrolls  have  risen  17  per  cent. 

Our  readers  will  want  to  study  these  case  experi¬ 
ences  and  we  hope  to  hear  from  other  publishers 
who  have  tried  the  short  week  under  the  President’s 
blanket  code. 

A  press  agent  friend  called  this  week  ex¬ 
hibiting  dozens  of  clippings  about  an  alleged 
migration  of  squirrels,  by  him  used  to  advertise 
a  pet  store,  and  though  he  had  written  the  stuff 
and  metropolitan  newspapers  had  printed  it,  he 
had  no  knon'ledge  that  such  migration  had 
occurred. 


Do  ye  imagine  to  reprove  words  and 
speeches  of  one  that  is  desperate,  which  are 
as  wind? — Joh,  VI;  26. 


THE  GCX>DWIN  PLAN 

HERE  is  considerable  controversial  discussion 
in  newspaper  offices  as  to  the  merits  or  de¬ 
merits  of  the  so-called  “Goodwin  Plan,”  a 
scheme  to  organize  members  of  church  societies  on 
a  national  scale  to  promote  the  sale  of  brand  nier- 
chandise.  .Apparently  the  plan  has  made  some  head¬ 
way  on  the  organization  side  and  there  are  claims 
that  a  vast  number  of  church  people,  i)erhaps  250,- 
000,  mainly  women  and  ministers,  are  being  prepared 
to  undertake  a  selling  campaign,  on  a  2  i)er  cent 
commission  basis.  Their  work  is  to  encourage  house¬ 
wives  to  buy  goods  on  the  Goodwin  list.  There  is 
a  commission  tie-up  with  manufacturers.  News¬ 
papers  are  interested  because  the  plan  projtoses  that 
3  per  cent  of  sales  be  allowed  for  advertising. 

The  idea  is  attacked  by  Christian  Century  on  the 
ground  that  it  degrades  the  church.  Kansas  City 
.Star  also  accepts  this  view  and  brings  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether,  if  church  people  are  to  enter  com¬ 
merce,  churches  should  not  bear  their  share  of  ta.x 
burdens.  'I  he  Better  Business  Bureau  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  circulating  the 
Christian  Century's  editorial  attack  on  the  Goodwin 
Plan  and  in  general  denounces  “tixlay's  epidemic  of 
‘discount  purchase’  schemes”  and  refers  to  a  “con¬ 
spiracy  of  nationwide  projKirtions  to  mono|M)lize  the 
purchasing  power  of  ten  million  cfMisumers  through 
an  appeal  to  religious  enthusiasm.” 

Adolph  O.  Goodwin,  the  promoter,  speaks  of  his 
plan  with  the  ardor  of  a  cru.sader,  though  private 
profit  is  his  candid  objective.  The  plan  is  so  in¬ 
volved  that  we  are  not  able  to  speak  with  finality 
about  phases  of  it.  VVe  are  mainly  interested  in  the 
matter  from  the  angles  of  economics  and  good 
journalism. 

We  do  not  know,  apparently  no  one  does,  just 
what  brands  of  merchandise  the  G»K)dwin  concern 
is  proposing  to  promote  by  this  remarkable  plan. 
It  may  be  good,  bad  or  indifferent.  Similarly,  we 
are  left  to  wonder  whether  such  promotion  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  established  local  business,  or 
harmful  to  it.  The  promoter  proposes  not  the  sale, 
but  the  advocacy  of  specified  brands,  by  the  church 
canvassers,  whom  he  calls  “broadcasters.”  We  have 
seen  no  clear  statement  indicating  tliat,  by  practical 
means,  the  promoter  could  guarantee  3  per  cent  of 
.sales  in  local  advertising.  But  that  is  his  definite 
promise  and  he  may  have  a  way  of  checking.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  scheme  does  not  lend  itself 
to  the  greatly  desired  end  of  reducing  the  burden 
of  distribution  cost,  but  rather  adds  to  it.  If  this 
is  true  it  would  contribute  no  public  service  in  these 
troubled  times. 

No  critic  of  the  plan  has  found  any  reason  to 
reflect  on  the  character  or  good  faith  of  its  pro¬ 
moters,  men  of  good  business  standing  who  appear 
to  have  enthusiastic  faith  in  their  scheme.  The 
plan  may  work  out  better  than  we  think,  but  before 
it  is  accepted  publishers  should  consider  whether 
their  sponsorship  would  be  fair  to  established  local 
business,  whether  in  practice  it  would  result  in 
house  to  house  selling,  with  the  attendant  evils  of 
jieddling ;  whether  meritorious  articles  are  to  l)e 
handled,  and  what  they  are ;  whether  such  sales 
activity  would  by  many  readers  be  held  as  in  bad 
taste  and  thus  antagonize  religionists ;  whether  local 
merchants  would  feel  they  are  being  forced  to  stock 
goods  in  which  they  do  not  have  faith ;  and  how 
3  per  cent  advertising  can  be  checked  and  guaranteed. 

The  New  York  County  .Lawyers  A.isociation 
this  week  unveiled  a  tablet  in  memory  of 
Andrew  Hamilton  who  defended  Peter  Zenger 
in  the  first  free  press  trial.  There  is  no  monu¬ 
ment  or  tablet  to  honor  the  memory  of  Zenger, 
The  press  should  erect  one. 


TWO  ABLE  MEN  PASS  ON 

wo  men  who  have  served  newspaperdom  faith¬ 
fully  and  conspicuously  for  many  years,  each 
in  his  separate  way,  passed  away  this  week. 
Frank  P,  Glass  will  be  gratefully  remembered  for 
his  untiring  effort  in  behalf  of  the  press  during 
the  disturbed  days  of  the  World  War.  He  was 
one  of  the  able  men  who  have  served  as  President 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  .Associa¬ 
tion.  For  more  than  a  half  century  Mr.  Glass  was 
engaged  in  the  journalism  of  his  native  state,  .Ala¬ 
bama.  He  was  a  keen  observer  of  national  as 
well  as  local  affairs  and  gained  more  than  local 
fame  as  a  writer  of  editorials  possessing  good  sense, 
good  advocacy  and  good  language.  Except  for  a 
short  interval  as  co-publisher  of  St.  Louis  Star,  Mr. 
Glass  spent  most  of  his  years  on  Birmingham  Neics 
and  Montgomery  Advertiser.  He  was  a  classmate 
and  personal  friend  of  the  late  President  Woodrow 
Wilson.  President  Roosevelt  honored  him  last  year 
with  appointment  to  the  Federal  Mediation  Board. 

Theodore  T.  Ellis  came  up  through  the  ranks  of 
the  mechanical  department.  He  was  privileged  with 
only  small  formal  education,  but  a  better  mind  and 
truer  spirit  did  not  exist  in  the  newspaper  business. 
His  energy  knew  no  bounds.  He  began  as  news¬ 
paper  pressman  and  though  he  later  acquired  a 
large  fortune  as  a  manufacturer  and  finally  as  part 
owner  and  vice  president  of  Chicago  Daily  News, 
he  never  forgot  his  fellow  workmen.  In  1928  he 
gave  $100,000  to  endow  the  pressmen’s  union  home 
for  widows  and  orphans.  He  descrilied  the  union  as 
his  ‘alma  mater.”  Mr.  FLllis’  fortune  was  founded 
on  his  inventions  in  the  newspaper  equipment  field, 
particularly  a  press  blanket.  He  was  a  lover  of 
art  and  possessed  a  Raphael  valued  at  a  half  million 
dollars.  He  also  cultivated  pure  bred  cattle.  In 
newspaiier  work  he  was  regarded  as  an  expert  in 
mechanical  production  and  wise  critic  of  both  busi¬ 
ness  and  editorial  methods. 


Publishers  rvill  appreciate  the  sensible  new  \ 
rule  permitting  copies  containing  liquor  adver¬ 
tising  to  enter  dry  states. 

OPEN  TAX  RETURNS 

AX  secrecy  is  “a  badge  of  fraud,”  says  Rep¬ 
resentative  Patman,  of  Texas,  who  is  fight¬ 
ing  for  publicity  of  income  tax  returns.  The 
same  authority  asserts  that  the  Government  has  lost 
billions  of  dollars  because  of  the  secret  system. 

This  matter  is  now  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  When,  in  the  flush  period  of 
the  fated  boom  era,  full  publicity  for  income  tas 
returns  was  proposed,  both  press  and  public  stormed, 
with  few  exceptions.  It  was  a  strange  attitude  for 
newspaper  men  to  take,  we  thought.  Since  when 
has  government  been  safe  when  conducted  behind 
shuttered  windows? 

The  humiliating  developments  of  the  past  year 
have  demonstrated  plainly  enough  that  the  powerful 
tax  dodger  is  in  his  glory  when  he  does  not  need 
to  make  a  return  in  the  open.  All  the  forces  of 
deceit  and  chicanery  play  into  his  hands.  He  can 
cheat  his  government,  within  the  law  or  out  of  it, 
and  avoid  criticism. 

The  argument  against  publicity  of  income  tax  re¬ 
turns  is  that  it  may  embarrass  a  citizen,  may  give 
to  a  business  rival  information  to  one’s  detriment, 
and  that  it  is  an  invasion  of  private  rights.  But 
these  arguments  would  apply  with  equal  force  to 
publicity  of  other  tax  returns.  It  is  not  less  em- 
l)arrassing  to  have  it  'known  that  a  person  has  large 
or  small  property  holdings  than  that  his  income  is 
large  or  small.  If  we  are  to  cut  such  matters  of 
sensibility  as  fine  as  this,  shall  we  not  also  revise 
our  ideas  about  news  of  the  courts,  concerning  the 
most  intimate  affairs  of  humankind? 

Income  tax  returns  should  be  open  to  public  >"■ 
spection.  It  not  only  insures  honesty,  but  serves 
democratic  principle.  Secrecy  in  government,  in 
department,  has  been  the  source  of  more  subversion 
and  woe  than  all  other  causes  combined.  Free  | 
people  cannot  live  and  thrive  in  darkness. 

Film  producers  order  a  clean-up  of  indecent 
and  misleading  advertising.  IV hat,  again? 
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to  his  desk  after  an  absence  of  three 

PURELY  PERSONAL 

weeks.  He  was  threatened  with  bron¬ 
chial  pneumonia. 

FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

HV.  JENKINS,  publisher  of  the 
.  Savannah  Momimi  News  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Press,  who  has  been  threatened 
with  pneumonia,  is  much  improved.  He 
is  now  considered  out  of  danger. 

Victor  Sifton,  president,  Regina 
(Sask.)  Leader-Post,  has  returned 
from  a  business  visit  to  the  east. 

Homer  Guck,  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner  publisher,  will  speak  on 
“Things  I  Can’t  Print”  March  12  at 
the  concluding  session  of  the  Lake 
Shore  Forum  in  Chicago.  A  series  of 
ten  lectures  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
forum. 

John  A.  Park,  publisher  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  chairman  of  the  Raleigh 
committee  to  celebrate  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  birthday  on  Jan.  30. 

S.  E.  Thomaiion,  Chicago  Daily  Times 
publisher,  left  this  week  for  Tampa, 
ITa.,  to  visit  his  newspaper  there,  the 
Tamf>a  Tribune. 

William  C.  Deming,  publisher  and  ed¬ 
itor,  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Tribune-Leader, 
visited  San  Francisco  last  week,  after 
paying  a  visit  to  ex- President  Herbert 
Hoover  at  Palo  .■Mto.  Mr.  Deming  was 
president  of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  under  the  Hoover  adminis¬ 
tration. 

George  T.  Cameron,  publisher,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle;  Clarence  Lindner, 
general  manager,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Charles  S.  Stanton,  managing 
editor,  San  Francisco  Examiner;  Robert 
P.  Holliday,  publisher,  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin,  and  W.  N.  Burkhardt,  ed¬ 
itor,  San  Francisco  News,  have  been 
selected  as  meml)ers  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  committee  which  will  arrange  for 
the  observance  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt’s  birthday  Jan.  30. 

Louis  1.  Jaffe,  editor,  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot,  and  Douglas  Gordon,  ed¬ 
itor,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch, 
were  in  Richmond  last  Monday  where 
they  attended  Gov.  Pollard’s  luncheon 
before  the  1934  budget  hearing. 

Walter  G.  Wilkes,  co-publisher  of 
the  Biloxi-Gtdfport  (Miss.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald,  last  week  was  announced  as  Biloxi’s 
outstanding  citizen  for  1933. 

J.  L.  Horne,  Jr.,  publisher.  Rocky 
Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  a  special  committee 
of  the  North  Carolina  department  of 
conservation  and  development  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  system  of  grading  and  standard¬ 
izing  commercial  seafoods  produced  in 
the  state. 

J.  R.  Gabbert,  publisher  of  the 
Riverside  (Cal.)  Enterprise,  has  been 
appointed  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

Clarence  J.  Brown,  publisher,  Blan- 
chester  (O.)  Star-Republican  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  papers,  who  has  been  in  a 
hospital  in  Columbus  for  observation, 
has  returned  to  his  home  at  Blanchester. 

Ike  London,  editor,  Rockingham  (N. 
C.)  Post-Dispatch,  has  been  awarded 
the  Civitan  Club’s  annual  citizenship 
award. 

T.  O.  Huckle,  publisher  of  the  Ca¬ 
dillac  (Mich.)  Evening  News,  has  or- 
granized  a  philatelic  club.  Mr.  Huckle 
has  a  valuable  stamp  collection  which 
he  started  when  a  boy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Chapman  of 
Bastrop,  La.,  are  parents  of  a  daughter 
horn  Jan.  5.  She  was  named  Selma 
Sue.  Mr.  Chapman  is  editor  of  the 
Morehouse  Enterprise  of  Bastrop  and 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Louisiana 
Press  Association. 

Col.  Wade  H.  Harris,  veteran  editor 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  re¬ 
ceived  hundreds  of  greetings  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  Jan.  1  on  his 
’6th  birthday.  He  has  given  more  than 
half  a  century  of  service  to  the  Ob¬ 
server  alone. 

F.  F.  McNaughton,  Pekin  (Ill.) 
Daily  Times  publisher,  and  his  wife  will 
leave  Jan.  15  for  a  trip  to  California. 

Frank  E.  Noyes,  publisher  of  the 
Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star,  is  back 


Thomas  E.  Frank,  since  1900  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  IVarrenton  (Va.)  En¬ 
quirer-Democrat,  has  been  appointed 
postmaster  there. 

John  Sikes,  editor,  Edenton  (N.  C.) 
Nett'S,  has  been  made  state  publicity 
agent  for  the  government’s  CWA  proj¬ 
ects  in  North  Carolina,  and  his  wife, 
Harriett  Sikes,  is  temporarily  filling 
his  chair  as  editor.  .Mr.  Sikes  is  at 
Raleigh. 

Jack  Blanton,  editor,  Paris  (Mo.) 
Monroe  Comfy  Appeal,  and  Mrs.  Blan¬ 
ton,  were  seriously  injured  Dec.  30  in 
an  automobile  accident  on  the  highway 
near  Paris.  Mr.  Blanton  was  helping 
Penn  Brace,  probate  judge  of  Monroe 
County,  start  his  stalled  car  when  two 
other  automobiles  crashed  into  theirs. 
Judge  Brace  was  killed. 


May  Birkhead 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

JOSEPH  L.  CAUTHORN,  business 
manager  San  Francisco  News, 
drove  to  Pasadena  for  the  New  Year’s 
Day  game  with  Stanford  and  Columbia 
in  the  Pasadena  Rose  Bowl,  then  to 
San  Diego  for  a  southern  California 
visit. 

Silas  F.  Jacobs,  business  office  man¬ 
ager,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch, 
recently  was  confined  to  his  home  by 
illness. 

Thom  W.  Corby,  display  advertising 
manager,  Waterbwy  (Conn.)  American 
and  Republican,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  display  staff  and  James  Chew 
of  the  display  staff  has  been  assigned 
to  classified. 

Major  Albert  H.  Stackpole.  genera! 
manager,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph 
Newspapers,  and  Cammy  Vinet,  aviation 
editor.  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  left  Sat¬ 
urday  for  the  air  races  at  Miami.  They 
are  making  the  trip  bv  plane.  Both  are 
experienced  pilots. 

Harry  J.  Ford,  business  manager, 
Regina  (Sask.)  Daily  Star,  has  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Calgary,  Alta. 

Miss  Verca  Louise  Mayes,  business 
manager  of  the  Sands  Springs  (Okla.) 
Leader,  has  purchased  the  paper.  Miss 
Mayes  was  formerly  editor  of  the  Lad- 
donia  (Mo.)  Herald. 

Hunter  M.  White  has  resigned  from 
the  advertising  staff,  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginian-Pilot,  to  become  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  Bern  (N.  C.) 
Tribune.  He  succeeds  C.  Green. 

Hamilton  C.  McPeck,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Belief ontine  (O.)  Ex¬ 
aminer,  has  resumed  his  duties  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  city  council,  for  a  second  elec¬ 
tive  term. 

Ray  C.  Blackwell,  for  the  past  several 
years  director  of  advertising,  De  Soto 
Motor  Corporation,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Automotive 


May  BIRKHEAD,  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  who  covers  European 
society  from  the  Paris  office  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune, 
was  a  Chicago 
visitor  last  week. 
She  will  sail  for 
Paris  again  on 
Jan.  21. 

While  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Miss  Birk¬ 
head  told  how 
she  got  into  news¬ 
paper  work  in  a 
special  radio  pro¬ 
gram  over  station 
WGN.  Miss 
Birkhead,  who  is 
a  native  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and 
was  later  educated  privately  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  where  she  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Champ  Clark’s  family,  in  1912 
was  on  the  liner  Carpathia  when  in 
mid-ocean  it  picked  up  survivors  of  the 
Titanic.  She  gathered  accounts  from 
those  rescued,  obtained  photographs, 
and  returning  to  New  York  gave  a  com¬ 
plete  story,  enabling  the  New  York 
Herald  to  have  one  of  the  biggest 
stories  in  newspaper  history. 

For  a  number  of  years  thereafter  she 
was  Paris  society  reporter  for  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  the  New  York  Sun.  In  1927 
she  joined  the  Paris  staff  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  She  now  supplies  a  Paris 
weekly  society  feature  to  the  Tribune. 
Miss  Birkhead  arrived  in  the  United 
States  Dec.  24.  During  the  course  of 
her  radio  talk,  she  said  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  coming  home  from  Paris  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  expensive  in  Europe  on 
account  of  the  exchange. 

“With  the  exchange  as  it  is  now  we 
pay  10  cents  apiece  for  eggs,”  she  said, 
“and  90  cents  a  pound  for  butter.  We 
pay  $2  for  a  chicken  that  is  big  enough 
for  four  people.  Some  of  the  French 
people  say  that  France  is  going  off  gold, 
and  some  people  say  it  isn’t,  and  in  the 
meantime  Americans  just  can’t  afford  to 
Slav  fhere^^^ _ 

Daily  Nett's.  according  to  George  M. 
Slocum,  publisher. 

Lawrence  Kennev.  classified  man¬ 
ager,  IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Evening 
Democrat,  has  been  appointed  a  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  board  of  works  of 
Waterbury  by  Mayor  Frank  Hayes. 

R.  F.  Hudson,  general  manager, 
Montgmnery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  spent 
Jan.  7-8  in  Birmingham. 

John  F.  Hunt  ha'  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner. 

Russell  Allbaugh,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Garden  City  (Kan.)  Daily  Tele- 
(Contintted  on  next  page) 


WATCH  THE  STARS.* 
^WILLIAM  HARD 

.  .  .  Foremost  commentator  on  Washington  affairs,  political 
and  economic — will  write  a  weekly  article,  beginning  Sunday, 
January  21. 

^  OLLY  of  the  MOVIES 

.  .  .  The  loveliest  girl  you  have  seen  in  print — Drawing  and 

continuity  by  Julian  Ollendorff — to  be  released  Monday, 
January  22. 

Wire  your  order  collect. 

The  McNaiight  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNITT 
Chairnum 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


CHARI.ES  V.  McADAM 
President 


The 

Half-Page 
Color  Ad 
Rush  Is 
Beginning! 

United  Features  is  meet¬ 
ing  the  rushdemand  with 
eight  {8)  half-page  color 
comics,  now  ready.  All 
are  tried  standard  com¬ 
ics.  All  are  issued  in  full 
or  tabloid  size. 


(For  details  and  reduced  reproductions  of 
these  comics,  see  our  full  page  announce¬ 
ment  on  the  inside  back  cover  of  this  issue.) 

Headquarters 
for  Half-Page 
Color  Comics 


United  Features 

MONTE  BOURJAILY 

General  Manager 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
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rest  for  six  weeks  after  a  sudden  heart  editor  of  the  Prince  Albert  (Sask.) 


(Continued  from  page  27) 


gram  for  the  last  year  and  a  half,  has 
joined  the  Haag  National  Advertising 
agency  in  Kansas  City,  ^fo.  He  will 
go  Jan.  IS  to  Omaha.  Neb.,  to  open  a 
new  office  for  the  company  there. 

J.  D.  MacMillan,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald,  has  re¬ 
signed. 


attack  recently. 

J.  Curtis  Lyons,  managing  editor, 
Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress-Index,  was 
a  visitor  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  last  week. 

H.  L.  Johnson,  managing  editor  of 
the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  Ad'eance.  and 
Mrs.  Johnson,  are  parents  of  a  son. 

Lee  J.  Noble,  sports  editor.  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  purchased  the  Grecn- 
fozen  (Ind.)  Gem  from  Hallie  F. 
Symons  and  Mrs.  Elsie  B.  Miller.  Jan. 
8.  Mark  Ogden,  Peru,  succeeded  Noble 


Daily  Herald. 

John  Thompson,  foreign  affairs  ex¬ 
pert  of  the  San  Francisco  N^eu's,  re¬ 
cently  returned  to  duty  after  an  illness 
of  ten  months  due  to  an  automobile 
accident.  His  column  in  the  News, 
“The  International  Parade,”  is  now 
being  used  by  the  Los  Angeles  Post- 
Record,  the  San  Diego  Sun  and  Port- 
land  Neii's-Telegram. 

Charles  B.  McGhee,  news  editor, 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Item,  and  Mrs.  McGhee, 
are  parents  of  a  son  born  Jan.  7. 

Ernest  Heitkamp,  Chicago  American 
golf  editor,  has  returned  from  a  vaca- 


D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  general  manager,  t-  -u  ,  a 

Asheznlle  (N.  C.)  C.f/rcn-T.Wj,  has  on  the  Tnbune  staff 
been  naiwd  a  member  of  the  Asheville  Chris  Lykke,  assistant  managing 

Advertising  committee,  which  will  have  e<l'tor,  San  Francisco  Nexvs,  and  presi- 
charge  of  placing  advertising  matter  for  (l^nt  of  the  San  Francisco  Press  Club,  tion  trip  in  a  specially-decorated  auto- 
the  city.  has  been  absent  about  ten  days  follow-  mobile,  featuring  the  golf  reporter’s 

J.  Earle  Mavity  has  been  promoted  an  operation.  He  is  reported  as 
to  advertising  manager  of  the  Clinton  recovering  speedily. 

(la.)  Herald,  succeeding  J.  J.  Connor,  M.  Benson  Walker,  cable  editor, 
resigned.  He  joined  the  Herald  in  1931  Montreal  Daily  Star,  is  author  of  a 
from  the  staff  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  biographical  sketch  of  John  Nelson, 

Times-Vnion.  president  of  Rotary  International,  in  the 

E.  S.  Planta,  business  manager,  Nel-  .Tanuary  Rotarian  Magazine, 

son  (B.  C.)  Nnvs,  accompani^  by  Mrs.  Maud  Chegwidden,  garden 

Mrs.  Planta,  has  left  for  Eastern  Cana-  editor.  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  has  been 


caricature  and  the  American’s  sports 
features. 


Walter  L.  Durham,  Jr.,  former 
editor.  Halls  (Tenn.)  Graphic,  Henning 
(Tenn.)  Progress  and  Obion  Coimty 
Herald,  has  become  editor  of  the  Bruce- 
ton  (Tenn.)  Tzan  City  Times. 

Benjamin  F.  Meyers,  city  editor, 
Lezviston  (Pa.)  Sentinel,  is  recovering 


dian  cities  on  an  annual  business  trip  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Horticul-  from  broken  ribs  and  lacerations  of  the 


in  connection  with  national  advertising,  tural  Society  of  London,  England. 


Lloyd  Hamilton,  formerly  in  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  R.  J.  Birch  &  Co., 
newspaper  representatives,  has  joined 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  edition  of  the  li'all  .Street 
Journal,  San  Francisco. 


w 


Alan  Finn,  reporter  for  the  Nezv 
York  Herald.  Paris  edition  of  the  Nezo 
York  Herald  Tribune,  arrived  in  New 
York  on  the  He  de  France  Tuesday. 
Jan.  9.  on  leave.  He  will  visit  his 
mother  in  Hollywood. 

Ed  Penrose,  veteran  police  reporter, 
.^alt  Lake  Deseret  Rezos,  and  son  of 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

INDER  R.  HARRIS,  managing  the  late  Charles  W.  Penrose,  well- 
editor,  and  Joseph  A.  Leslie,  po-  known  editor  of  that  paper,  has  gone 


litical  reporter,  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot,  attended  Gov.  Pollard’s  press 
luncheon  in  Richmond,  Jan.  8. 

Major  Henry  B.  Burgoyne,  managing 
editor,  St.  Catharines  (Ont.)  Standard, 
has  been  ordered  to  take  a  complete 
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to  Los  .Aneeles  for  his  health.  .Angus 
Cannon  will  cover  the  Public  Safety 
Building  while  he  is  away. 

Herbert  A.  Jacobs,  of  the  editorial 
staff.  Milzoaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  and 
Katharyn  Wescott.  Ripon.  Wis.,  have 
announced  their  engagement. 

John  William  Rogers,  music  and  art 
critic.  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald. 
recently  went  to  New  York  where  he 
wrote  a  senes  on  the  season’s  drama, 
music  and  literature  for  his  paper. 

Ralnh  W.  Downing,  staff  artist.  Kan¬ 
sas  Citv  .’Itar.  who  was  injured  in  a 
motor  car  accident  several  week  ago, 
has  returned  to  work. 

Earlv  Maxwell,  of  the  Memhhis  Corn- 


face  and  neck,  suffered  when  his  auto¬ 
mobile  skidded  on  an  icy  highway  and 
crashed  into  a  coal  truck  Dec.  30.  Mrs. 
Meyers  and  their  son,  S.  Meredith  es¬ 
caped  injury. 

Philip  Kinsley,  Chicago  Tribune  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  sent  to'  Ottawa,  Canada, 
where  he  is  investigating  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  export  trade  with  Canada. 

Newton  C.  Reed,  state  editor,  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Ez’ening  Express,  is  con¬ 
fined  to  his  home  by  illness. 

Renn  Drum,  until  recently  news 
editor,  Shelbv  (N.  C.)  .^tar,  is  now 
serving  as  district  supervisor  of  the 
federal  emergency  business  census,  with 
headquarters  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Francis  Dwyer,  formerly  of  the  Pazv- 
tucket  (R.  I.)  Times  and  the  old 
Prozidence  Tribune,  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Proz’idence  Journal.  He 
takes  the  place  of  George  E.  Farrell 
who  resigned  to  take  a  position  with  the 
Prozddence  Visitor. 

Walter  Everett  has  been  added  to  the 
Fall  River  office  staff  of  the  Proz'idence 
(R.  1.)  Journal. 

Henry  G.  Hunt,  of  the  editorial  staff. 


Bftablisked  by  Allan  Forman  <ii  I$Bl 


mercial  .Ahheal  snorts  staff,  has  returned  Saginazv  (Mich.)  Daily  Nezvs  for  the 


^  ESitor;  Arthur  T.  Robb.  Managing 
FAitar;  Warren  L.  Bassett.  .Vnr*  Editor;  Robert  S 
Mann,  Atooeiate  Editor;  JohnW.  Perry.  Featnra  Editor 
Charlea  B.  Qroomes.  Btuineu  and  Advertioing  Man- 
agar;  James  Wright  Brown.  Jr..  Sarviea  Manager; 
George  H.  Strata,  Cirrulation  Manager;  S.  L.  Dare, 
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from  a  trip  to  California. 

Francis  L.  Hooker,  formerlv  with  the 
Grand  RaHds  Herald  and  later  of  41- 
honv  (N.  Knickerbocker  Prest  has 
returned  to  the  Herald  as  state  editor 
He  succeeds  Francis  T.  McCarthv  who 
was  named  telegranh  editor  on  the 
death  of  G.  .A.  Henrv.  Dec.  27. 

D’.Arcy  Marsh,  editorial  writer,  Cal- 
ciary  (.Alta.)  .Albertan,  has  returned  to 
his  desk  after  tw’o  months  spent  in  Eng¬ 
land  on  private  business. 

Ralph  Williams,  feature  writer  .Al¬ 
bany  Ez'ening  Nezvs  and  Knickerbocker 
Press,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
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Robert  Reeves,  state  news  editor,  .Al¬ 
bany  Ez'cning  Nezi’s.  is  confined  to  his 
home  again  with  illness. 

William  Herschell.  feature  writer. 
Ihdianapolis  Nezvs.  covered  the  auto¬ 
mobile  show  in  New  York  this  week. 

Joseph  Epstein,  court  reporter,  Nezv 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times,  was 
tendered  a  bachelor  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
New  Bedford.  Jan.  8  by  a  large  group 
of  his  friends  in  honor  of  his  approach¬ 
ing  marriage. 

Gail  Craik,  news  editor,  Regina 


(Sask.)  Leader-Post  morning  edition,  btirv. 


past  10  years  and  a  former  sports  editor 
of  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  .'state  Journal 
has  been  appointed  executive  secretary 
of  The  Michigan  Oil  and  Gas  Pro¬ 
ducers’  .Association. 

Frederic  Read,  assistant  editor,  Lud- 
ington  (Mich.)  Daily  Nezvs.  spoke  on 
his  personal  experiences  in  Russia,  in  a 
lecture  at  Ludington,  Jan.  9. 

Charles  E.  Blake,  Chicago  American 
reporter,  returned  from  Washington 
last  week  where  he  was  assigned  to 
cover  several  special  stories. 

Harry  August  has  been  filling  the 
position  of  news  editor  on  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  since  the  death  of  Perry 
S.  Freeman.  Jan.  1.  August  has  been 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Press  since  1928 
and  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
Scripps-How'ard  newspapers  for  the  last 
15  years. 

Walter  Chambers,  who  has  served  on 
the  staffs  of  various  New  York  and 
Pittsburgh  newspapers,  has  resigned  as 
rewTite  man  for  the  Pittsburgh  .^un- 
Telegraph  to  take  a  position  in  New 
York’s  Bureau  of  Plants  and  Struc-. 
tures,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by 
Mayor  LaGuardia.  Chambers  is  author 
of  a  recent  biography  of  Samuel  Sea- 
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is  convalescing  at  his  home  after  a  so¬ 
journ  in  hospital  due  to  blood  poisoning 
a  hand  and  arm. 

Victor  Olmstead  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  staff  of  the  Binghampton  (N.  Y.) 
Press. 

F.  O.  Miller  of  the  Pembroke  (Ga.) 


Albert  J.  Beveridge,  Jr.,  has  joined 
the  editorial  and  business  department  of 
the  Lebanon  (Ind.)  Daily  Reporter,  and 
will  also  conduct  a  column  in  the  news¬ 
paper  under  his  own  name. 

A’ates  Farrell,  of  the  staff,  Denzrr 
(Colo.)  Post,  spent  the  holidays  with 


Enterprise,  announced  that  he  has  as-  his  parents  in  I^eeshurg,  Fla 


sumed  the  editorship  of  the  Statesboro 
(Ga.)  Hazvkeye  which  was  edited  for 
many  years  by  the  late  J.  R.  Miller.  He 
is  a  son  of  the  deceased  editor. 

Joe  Base  has  been  appointed  radio 


G.  R.  Patten,  for  several  years  editor 
of  the  Plant  City  (Fla.)  Courier,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Ez'erglades  (Fla.) 
Nezvs.  He  was  succeeded  in  Plant  City 
by  Henry  Claywell. 


Ralph  Wallace,  who  recently  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  is  con 
tinuing  to  write  his  weekly  columi 
for  the  Lamed  (Kan.)  Tiller  ant 
Toiler,  published  by  his  father,  Leslii 
Wallace. 

Miss  Marjorie  Mellen  of  Lawrence 
Mass.,  has  joined  the  woman’s  depart 
ment  staff  of  the  IVorcester  (Mass.' 
Telegram,  succeeding  Miss  Sara  Whit« 
who  recently  joined  the  Boston  Traz'clei 
city  .staff. 

Edwin  J.  Seward,  at  one  time  treas 
urer  of  the  Royal  Worcester  Corset  Co. 
recently  joined  the  staff  of  the  IVor- 
eester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Ez'cning 
Gazette  as  radio  news  bulletin  broad¬ 
caster  over  WTAG. 

Claude  Ramsey,  of  the  city  staff, 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Times,  is  writing  a 
Sunday  political  column  for  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Citizen-Times. 

Ralph  McGill,  sports  editor,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution,  and  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Nashznlle  (Tenn.)  Banner, 
has  been  appointed  a  colonel  on  the  staff 
of  Governor  Hill  McAlister  of  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

H.  J.  R.  Tewksbury,  editor,  Portland 
(Me.)  Sunday  Telegram,  has  been  re¬ 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Westbrook 
Park  Commission. 

James  S.  Hart.  Richmond  Carpenter 
and  Robert  K.  Walsh  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  the  Rhode  Island  gen¬ 
eral  assembly  session  this  year  by  the 
Proz’idence  (R.  1.)  Journal  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin. 

John  Wrenn  of  the  IVaterbury 
(Conn.)  Evening  Democrat  is  receiving 
treatment  at  St.  Mary’s  hospital  for  an 
injury  to  his  hand. 

George  W.  McCoy,  state  news  editor, 
Ashez’ille  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and  Times, 
is  recuperating  at  his  home  from  the 
effects  of  a  blow  on  the  head  dealt  him 
by  (George  Murphy,  negro  janitor  at 
the  newspaper  office,  during  an  argu¬ 
ment.  Trial  of  the  negro  has  been  set 
for  Jan.  10.  He  is  charged  with  assault 
with  intent  to  kill. 

Leon  W.  Eriedman,  industrial  editor. 
Birmingham  Nezvs,  and  also  editor  of 
the  fraternal  page,  last  week  was  elec¬ 
ted  a  life  member  of  Birmingham  Lodge 
No.  79,  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of 
Elks. 

Ralph  Burkholder,  reporter,  Clez'e- 
land  Press,  is  writing  a  series  on  the 
city’s  weakened  civil  service  system. 

Lawrence  B.  Johnson,  former  county 
editor,  Nezv  Brunszvick  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Home  Nezvs,  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Nezv  Jersey  Educational 
Reznezv.  published  by  the  New  Jersey- 
State  Teachers’  Association. 

Robert  Goldenstein,  federal  court  re¬ 
porter,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal,  has  joined 
the  Associated  Press  at  Chicago.  He 
had  been  with  the  Journal  for  about  six 
years.  Earnest  East,  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  has  taken  the  federal  beat. 

Henry  C.  Lapidus,  editor,  IVildzvood 
(N.  J.)  Leader,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity  for  the  city  of  North 
Wildwood,  N.  J. 

Everett  Ewing,  relief  reporter,  Nor¬ 
folk  Virginian-Pilot,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  state  desk  of  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch. 

Joseph  R.  Bobbitt,  reporter,  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot,  has  returned  from  a 
six-month  tour  of  Germany  and  France. 

Harry  Carr,  conductor  of  “The 
Lancer”  column  in  Los  Angeles  Times. 
returned  Jan.  4  from  a  10-month  tour 
around  the  world  during  which  he  con¬ 
tributed  special  articles  from  every  port 
touched. 

Howard  (Tharles  Woodruff,  editor, 
Madison  (N.  J.)  Progress,  and  Miss 
Kathryn  Stephanie  Early  have  an¬ 
nounced  their  engagement. 

John  Murphy  has  been  acting  sports 
editor  of  the  Galz’eston  (Tex.)  Neu’S 
during  the  illness  of  Bill  Van  Fleet  who 
has  been  in  bed  about  10  days. 

G.  A.  Seel,  city  editor,  Galveston 
Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Seel  have  return*^ 
from  a  New  Year’s  visit  to  Mr.  Seel’s 
mother  in  Corpus  Christi. 


Editor 
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YOU  can  take  it  from  F.  Fraser 
Bond,  Columbia  University  journal¬ 
ism  professor,  that  the  way  to  interest 
the  "average  reader”  is  to  remember 
that  he  lives  in  a  dream-world. 

In  “Breaking  Into  Print”  he  tells 
beginning  writers  that  the  largest  group 
of  readers,  and  hence  for  the  writer  the 
most  important,  are  "the  many  who 
desire  outlet  from  their  thwarted  wishes, 
who  crave  a  dream-world  release.” 

Mr.  Bond  goes  further,  and  sub¬ 
divides  these  thwarted  people :  ( 1 )  those 
who  are  deprived  of  action,  tied  as  they 
might  be  to  desk  and  duty;  (2)  those 
who  are  frustrated  because  they  cannot 
play;  (3)  those  who  want  to  become 
leaders  of  men  but  instead  have  be¬ 
come  slaves,  and  (4)  those  whose  love 
dreams  haven’t  worked  out  exactly  right. 

The  novelist  and  feature  writer,  Mr. 
Bond  says,  have  exploited  these  prin¬ 
ciples  more  extensively  than  the  news¬ 
paper  writer,  but,  he  adds,  “the  re¬ 
porter  shoulcl  never  forget  that  their 
reading  publics  are  one  and  the  same.” 

Mr.  Bond  has  made  the  “average 
reader”  the  hero  of  his  textbook,  if 
textbooks  can  have  heroes.  He  strives 
to  tell  how  to  interest  him,  understand 
his  psychology,  tell  him  a  story,  make 
him  see,  understand  and  feel  certain 
things  and  how  to  make  him  laugh. 
Then  he  tells  of  the  reader’s  interest  in 
the  spoken  word,  and  how  to  report  a 
speech;  the  reader’s  interest  in  people, 
and  how  to  write  interviews,  personal 
sketches  and  obituaries.  He  ends  with 
a  chapter  on  how  to  write  Sunday 
features,  “the  reporter’s  most  profitable 
sideline.” 

The  book  undoubtedly  has  much  prac¬ 
tical  value,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  if 
taken  literally,  line  by  line,  it  would 
produce  a  great  deal  of  the  stodgy 
boiler-plate  material  that  Mr.  Bond  dis¬ 
likes  so.  Mr.  Bond  himself  would  fire 
the  reporter  who,  back  from  covering 
a  bank  robbery,  would  say  to  himself : 
“Let’s  see  now.  What  kind  of  lead 
shall  I  write  on  this  story ;  digest, 
direct  appeal,  question,  circumstantial, 
statement  or  descriptive?”  But  that  is 
the  cast  of  mind  a  book  like  this,  despite 
its  merits,  engenders.  It  is  true  that 
a  great  deal  of  newspaper  writing  is 
purely  mechanical  and  routine,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  the  best  newspaper 
writing  is  not.  Mr.  Bond  knows  this 
and  says  so  repeatedly  in  one  way  or 
another  in  “Breaking  Into  Print.”  No 
one  ever  learned  to  write  by  reading 
a  book  on  writing,  and  no  beginning 
reporter  can  become  a  newspaperman 
through  book-learning.  The  book¬ 
learning  may  help,  but  in  the  end  it 
is  the  personality  of  the  writer,  his 
ability,  and  the  personal  supervision  he 
may  have  had,  that  will  determine  his 
status.  Mr.  Bond  says  this  in  these 
words:  “No  royal  road  exists  to  the 
achievement  of  facility  with  words,” 
and  “With  the  purely  creative  part, 
no  outside  agency  should  meddle." 

But  after  all  there  are  books  on  how 
to  sing  and  paint,  and  we  suppose  there 
is  a  place  for  still  another  on  how  to 
write.  Rut  it  seems  that  in  expounding 
the  character  of  the  “average  reader,” 
Mr.  Bond  is  encouraging  a  race  of 
average  writers,  which  God  knows 
already  abounds. 

However,  the  hook  is  written  brightly 
and  interestingly,  and  the  illustrations 
are  well  selected.  It  is  published  by 
the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. — 
J.  W.  P. 

*  ^  * 

PAITHFUL  prompter  of  all  who 
*  write  on  current  affairs,  World 
Almanac  appears  for  the  year  1934  with 
all  of  the  familiar  texts  brought  up  to 
•late  and,  as  well,  an  array  of  new  items. 
The  world  economic  and  jwlitical  up- 
h^al  is  factually  and  statistically  re- 
wcted  in  this  indispensable  reference 


book,  making  the  new  edition  more 
than  ordinarily  useful.  This  is  the  49th 
year  of  publication  and  New  York 
World-Telegram  gives  us  an  almanac 
true  to  the  honorable  tradition.  Robert 
Hunt  Lyman,  the  editor,  is  wise  and 
kind  in  keeping  the  index  and  positions 
true  to  the  accustomed  form  because 
habitual  users  of  the  almanac,  like  the 
present  writer,  are  not  put  to  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  learning  new  ropes  year  by 
year.  The  almanac  is  always  a  wel¬ 
come  visitor,  but  especially  so  now 
when  commentators  are  fairly  swim¬ 
ming  in  a  turbulent  sea  of  complex 
situations. — M.  E.  P. 

*  •  * 

A  BOOK  to  inspire  those  who  have 
been  cast  down  by  the  depression 
has  been  written  by  Joseph  11.  Appel, 
of  the  John  Wanamaker  Store,  New 
York,  who  seeks  to  show  that  man  does 
not  live  by  material  things  alone,  but 
that  the  spiritual  must  be  with  him  and 
uphold  him.  He  considers  the  New 
Deal  and  human  nature  in  “Man  Pro¬ 
poses”  and  says : 

The  real  proMein  is  with  the  individual. 
The  people  in  creat  mass  are  complvinR  with 
the  President's  proRram.  The  individual  will 
has  Kiven  way  to  the  national  will  to  an 
extent  not  before  evident  in  America. 

The  important  question  remains:  has  the 
mind — and  the  heart — really  chaiiRed?  Are 
we  foreswearinir  selfishness  and  iealousy  and 
greed  and  whatever  else  has  brought  us  our 
troubles?  Or  are  we  biding  our  time  to  let 
these  devils  break  out  again?  .\re  we  develop¬ 
ing  the  fieu'  »ian,  or  are  we  the  same  old 
Adam? 

Mr.  Appel  cites  the  cases  of  those 
who  lived  selfishly,  greedily,  for  mate¬ 
rial  success  only,  were  fabulously  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  when  the  crash  came,  raked 
leaves  or  went  into  the  breadlines. 

They  found,  in  his  words:  “The  way 
of  more  abundant  life  is  not  an  easy 
way.  VVe  must  work  and  serve  and 
sacrifice  and  love.  There  is  tio  true 
service  with  man  or  with  God  without 
sacrifice.  There  is  no  true  service 
without  hard  and  loving  labor.” 

The  book  throughout  has  a  religious 
cast,  the  will  of  God  working  through 
the  will  of  man.  Success,  according  to 
Mr.  Appel,  is  not  merely  the  money  and 
luxuries  with  which  a  man  can  sur¬ 
round  himself — the  depression  has 
proved  that  these  things  are  ephemeral 
— but  the  service  one  can  render  to 
others. 

In  conclusion  he  says : 

The  kind  of  success  I  am  talking  alx>ut  is 
the  success  of  service;  service  to  others,  to 
humanity,  to  God.... Our  supreme  and  only 
job  is  to  be  a  Man,  the  real  Man  that  is 
within  us.  No  one.  not  even  God.  will  ask 
mure  of  any  individual. 

The  book  is  published  by  the  Fleming 
II.  Re  veil  Company,  New  York,  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  London,  and  sells  for  6IJ 

cents  a  copy. - W.  L.  B. 

♦  *  * 

<<  A  WINE  Primer  for  the  Host  or 
T  \  Hostess”  published  since  repeal 
by  the  promotion  department  of  the 
Nezv  York  Herald-Tribune  has  already 
been  bought  by  more  than  3,000  persons 
at  25  cents  a  copy.  The  pamphlet  in¬ 
cludes  a  description  of  the  better  known 
wines,  direction  for  proper  glasses  and 
service,  information  on  what  wines  to 
serve  with  what  courses,  and  tested 
recipes  for  unusual  dishes  made  with 
wines  and  brandies.  It  was  prepared 
by  the  Herald-Tribune  Institute,  which 
has  also  issued  two  other  pamphlets  re¬ 
cently,  “Successful  Cookies’’  and  “Eco¬ 
nomical  Dinners,”'  the  latter  a  winter 
edition,  which  sell  for  20^  each. — S.  T. 

FLORIDA  DRIVE  CONTINUES 

Following  a  meeting  of  the  Florida 
All-Year  committee  it  was  announced 
in  Orlando,  Fla.,  that  120  newspapers 
of  that  state  had  signed  an  agreement 
to  carry  on  during  this  year  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  designed  to  “sell 
Florida  to  Floridians.” 


A  Giant  of  the  Press 

By  BARNETT  FINE 

WOULD  it  not  be  helpful,  inspiriting,  and 
profitable,  too,  to  hear  Carr  V.  Van  Anda, 
news  genius  of  the  New  York  Times  for  three 
decades,  tell  in  detail  how  he  covered  the  sinking 
of  the  Titanic?  How  he  predicted  the  movements 
of  the  German  merchant  submarine  Deutschland? 
How  he  scooped  the  world  time  and  again  on 
World  War  news?  How  he  gathered  together  in 
a  few  hours  the  scattered  news  threads  involved 
in  Harding’s  death  and  Coolidge’s  assumption  of 
the  presidency?  How  he  made  Tut-Ankh-Amen 
into  live  news  clear  across  the  nation?  How,  in 
earlier  years,  he  got  a  scoop  on  General  Grant’s 
death?  How  he  took  away  the  New  York  World’s 
own  stunt  of  sponsoring  the  first  airplane  flight 
down  the  Hudson? 

How  he  from  time  to  time  published  news  that 
other  papers  dared  not  use,  yet  protected  his 
paper  against  libel  suits  and  even  against  denials? 
How  he  developed  newspaper  use  of  wireless? 
How  he  pioneered  in  rotogravure?  What  he  con¬ 
siders  good  preparation  for  reporters,  and  the 
importance  he  assigns  to  copyreading? 

Carr  V,  Van  Anda,  the  little-known  managing 
editor  who  is  spoken  of  with  a  touch  of  awe  by 
present-day  newspapermen,  told  these  things  and 
others  last  year,  after  his  retirement  from  service, 
and  he  himself  checked  the  manuscript  after 
Barnett  Fine  put  the  story  into  writing.  In  this 
real  sense  Mr.  Van  Anda  speaks — for  almost  the 
only  time  in  public — about  his  experiences  in 
journalism.  Doubtless  you  read  the  series  of  six 
articles  on  “Feats  of  Van  Anda  of  The  Times” 
when  they  appeared  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
last  winter? 

Now  you  can  obtain  the  full  story — amplified  from 
the  serial  version — in  book  form,  108  pages — 
board  covers,  under  the  title  “A  Giant  of  the 
Press,”  at  the  cost  of  a  dollar  bill. 

This  is  the  first  book  in  the  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  Library  Series.  You  will  want  it  on  the 
files  of  the  paper  as  well  as  in  your  own  personal 
library. 

Will  you  not  kindly  favor  us  with  your  order  by 
return  mail?  Just  attach  the  dollar  bill  and  give 
us  the  shipping  address.  We’ll  do  the  rest. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Suite  1700  Times  Building  Times  Square 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Circulation 


‘NEW  DEAL*  ANALYZED 
BY  READERS 


LouUville  Herald-Post  Sought  Opin¬ 
ions  of  Average  Americans — 
Feature  Aroused  Wide 
Interest,  Paper  Declares 

A  series  of  interviews  with  “the  man 
in  the  road”  was  featured  by  the  Louis- 
wUe  Hcrald-Post  recently  in  an  attempt 
to  interpret  the  status  of  the  New  Deal. 
Under  the  title  “What  Kentucky  Thinks 
of  the  New  Deal,”  Francis  E.  Wylie 
reported  attitudes  he  had  found  in  in¬ 
terviews  with  rural  p^ple  in  a  tour 
through  various  counties  of  the  state. 

The  assignment  devised  by  Editor 
Richard  E.  Roberts  was  inspired  by 
a  letter  to  Today  by  Sherwood  Ander¬ 
son  and  a  note  by  Raymond  Moley, 
pointing  out  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  isolated  from  his 
people  and  has  no  way  of  finding  what 
they  are  thinking.  The  stories  were 
written  in  the  form  of  letters  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  with  an  informality  and 
simplicity  of  style  calculated  to  appeal 
to  readers.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  the  people  rather  than 
to  obtain  information  regarding  definite 
statistical  accomplishments  under  the 
NRA  and  other  programs.  The  series 
won  wide  interest  and  was  reprinted 
in  pamphlet  form  to  be  sent  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  and  General  Johnson. 


EVENTS  DREW  750,000 

Chicago  American  Sports  Events 
Participated  In  By  154,796 

More  than  150,000  participants  and 
nearly  750,000  spectators  took  part  in 
or  witnessed  sports  events  sponsored  by 
the  Chicago  American  during  1933,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  made  this 
week  by  Edward  J.  Geiger,  sports 
editor. 

The  American's  1933  sports  program 
included  the  following  events; 


Spec-  Partici- 
Events —  tators  pants 

Women’s  bowling  _  40,000  4,107 

Basketball  .  200,0(X)  7,986 

Girls’  track  .  10,000  317 

Amateur  baseball  .  75,000  1,530 

Golf  driving  .  5,000  65 

Kentucky  Derby  contest  ....  125,362 

Softball  .  350,000  15,106 

World’s  Fair  softball 
(national  meet) .  50,000  *325 


730,000  154,798 
Grand  total  .  884,798 


*The  325  players  represent  partici¬ 
pants  from  eighteen  states. 


Christmas  Greeting  Section 

A  12-page  tabloid-size  Christmas 
greetings  section  believed  by  H.  W 
Connell,  classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  San  Antonia  Express  and  Elve- 
ning  News,  to  have  l>een  the  first  of 
its  kind  printed  in  three  colors,  was 
included  in  the  Dec.  25  issues  of  those 
papers.  Besides  the  usual  run  of  clas¬ 
sified  the  section  contained  243  greet¬ 
ing  ads,  which  were  sold  by  tbe  regu¬ 
lar  staff.  Printed  in  red,  green  and 
black,  the  section  carried  out  the  holi¬ 
day  motif.  A  holly-fxtrdered  first  page, 
devoid  of  advertising,  depicted  the  Three 
Wise  Men  and  the  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
the  art  having  been  designed  by  Charles 
Bertrand,  himself,  a  member  of  the 
classified  ad  staff.  In  selling  the  greet¬ 
ing  space,  salesmen  carried  three-col¬ 
ored  art  dummies  of  the  prospective 
section. 


War  Photos  in  Boston 

Publication  of  photos  of  the  World 
War  by  the  Boston  Globe  and  Boston 
Herald  beginning  on  Sunday  last  has 
stimulated  demand  for  both  newspapers, 
circulation  reports  indicate.  The  Globe 
photos  are  from  the  collection  of  P'rank 
P.  Sibley,  one  of  its  staff  members  who 
was  the  paper’s  official  correspondent 
in  France.  The  H6rald  pictures  are  by 
Major  Edwin  S.  Cooper,  official  photo¬ 
grapher  of  the  A.E.F. 


1,200  BOYS  ENTERTAINED 

Washington  Herald  and  Times  Gives 
Club  a  Dinner  and  Show 

Twelve  hundred  boys,  members  of 
the  IVashington  Herald  and  Times 
Boys’  Club,  were  entertained  by  the 
newspapers  at  their  sixth  annual  ban¬ 
quet  at  the  Willard  Hotel  recently. 

The  boys  were  given  a  turkey  dinner 
and  four  hours  of  entertainment  by  stage 
and  vaudeville  stars,  who  donated  their 
services. 

There  were  many  distinguished  guests 
at  the  dinner,  including  Senator  William 
H.  King,  Marvin  H.  Mclntyie,  secre¬ 
tary  to  President  Roosevelt,  Commis¬ 
sioner  George  E.  Allen  and  Dr.  Frank 
W.  Ballou,  superintendent  of  District 
of  Columbia  schools. 

Eleanor  Patterson,  Herald  publisher 
and  C.  Dorsey  Warfield,  Herald  and 
Times  general  manager,  were  at  the 
speakers'  table. 

A  feature  of  the  dinner  was  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Jimmie  Wedell,  hero  of 
the  flight  against  death  with  a  dying 
baby  in  his  plane,  who  received  an 
ovation  from  the  boys. 

In  addition  to  this  event,  the  news¬ 
papers  also  gave  their  sixth  annual  din¬ 
ner  and  show  to  the  Negro  boys  in 
their  employ. 


Delivery  Men  Rewarded 

Santa  Claus  paid  his  annual  visit  to 
emplojes  of  the  South  End  Express 
Co.,  distributors  of  the  Neivark  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News,  at  a  Christmas  party 
in  the  company’s  garage  in  Montclair. 
He  remembered  each  employe  with  the 
customary  extra  week’s  salary  and  also 
distributed  bonuses  to  twenty-two 
drivers  for  carefulness  in  driving  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  Of  those  to  receive  the 
special  awards  16  were  given  checks 
for  $100  each  and  six  received  checks 
for  $50  each.  Those  receiving  the 
larger  amounts  went  through  the  year 
without  an  accident,  while  those  to 
whom  the  smaller  awards  were  made 
reported  only  minor  accidents.  The 
prizes  were  presented  by  Michael  M. 
Mullin,  superintendent  of  delivery  for 
the  company,  acting  tor  Louis  Kramer, 
president. 


New  Polish  Section 

Enlargement  of  the  East  Side  bureau 
of  the  Bujpalo  Times  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  witli  a  special  edition  devoted 
to  news  of  interest  to  the  large  Polish 
community  of  that  city  being  started. 
William  Silverman,  formerly  of  the 
1  imes  copy  desK,  is  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  in  charge  of  the  enlarged  office 
under  tins  arrangement.  .Mrs.  -An¬ 
gelina  -Uiirray,  lormer  limes  reiiorter, 
reiuriii  to  tiie  stall  and  is  as.i  giied  to 
tlie  I’.ast  .^ide  oil  ice,  as  are  several 
Ollier  reporters. 


Casaday  Join*  5.  F.  Examiner 

J.  B.  Casaday,  former  circulation 
manager  oi  the  liupaio  (.\.  V.)  Tinu'S, 
lias  a.-.-.umed  a  Miniiar  position  m  charge 
oi  circulation  lor  the  Sun  I  rancisco 
r.xuiiiMcr,  -Sin  feeding  Frank  See.  Mr. 
l  a'ai.ay  has  had  exten.iive  experience 
as  a  circtiiatiim  department  executive 
botn  \Mi,.  the  Ilearst  and  Scripps- 
lioveard  iiew  iiaiiers.  iJelore  going  to 
ihinaio  he  was  m  charge  of  home  deliv¬ 
eries  lor  me  l.os  .lii,ic:cs  lixuittincr. 


619  Brother  Team*  in  Conte*t 

.\  total  t)f  619  teams  of  brothers  en¬ 
tered  tile  lltli  annual  lirotliers'  Bowling 
tourney  -fionsored  by  h'retl  W.  Tuerk, 
s|K>rts  etlilor  of  the  Peoria  (111.)  Star, 
Dec.  2o  to  Jan.  7.  'I'he  total  is  the  sec- 
onrl  largest,  the  high  being  822  estab¬ 
lished  in  1931. 

Held  Ba*ketball  “Clinic” 

The  Cleveland  Press  Jan.  2  sponsored 
a  basketball  “clinic”  when  5,000  basket¬ 
ball  players  and  fans  saw  the  Kosen- 
blum-Celtics,  world  champions,  demon¬ 
strate  offensive  and  defensive  methods 
of  play. 

Magazine  Section  Added 

The  Newark  (N.  J.)  S' far-/:og/c has 
added  a  daily  8-page  tabloid  magazine. 


PRINTING  WAR  PICTURES 


Two  Chicago  Dailie*  Giving  Reader* 

Uncen*ored  Photograph* 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Jan.  8 — Local  newspaper 
readers  are  being  introduced  to  un¬ 
censored  pictures  of  the  World  War 
with  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Sunday  Herald  and  Examiner 
printing  such  photographs.  Starting 
last  Saturdav  in  the  eight-page  re- 
vamjK'd  tabloid  rotogravure  section  of 
the  Daily  News,  "Raw  War”  in  pic¬ 
tures  apjieared.  The  section  has  sup- 
(lianted  the  Daily  News  standard-sized 
roto  section  and  contained  local  adver¬ 
tising.  It  is  understood  that  that  section 
will  continue  in  tabloid  form  as  long 
as  the  war  pictures  are  used. 

The  Herald  and  Examiner  yesterday 
featured  five  pictures  taken  from  the 
txx3k  "The  b'irst  World  War.”  edited 
by  Laurence  Stallings.  In  Saturday’s 
Herald  and  Examiner,  promotion  ad- 
verti.sements  of  both  papers,  announcing 
the  war  picture  series,  were  used. 


U*e<l  Message  (or  Promotion 

The  Birmingham  Post  used  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  message  to  Congress 
in  a  bid  for  new  subscribers.  .Several 
thousand  extra  pages  containing  an  in¬ 
stitutional  adverti.sement  on  one  side 
and  the  Presidential  message  on  the 
other  were  distributed  broadside  to 
homes  in  the  city  with  the  following 
heading :  “The  President  speaks  to 
Congress.  If  you  are  not  a  regular 
Post  reader,  you  may  have  mi.s.sed  that 
interesting  document.  For  that  reason 
the  complele  address  is  reproduced  be¬ 
low.  If  you  want  complete  coverage 
of  Congress  and  all  other  imiKirtant 
Washington  news  it  is  available  daily 
in  the  Birmingham  Post. 


Carrier  Party  Visited  New  York 

A  big  party  of  newspaper  carriers 
celebrated  New  Year’s  Eve  in  New 
York  as  guests  of  National  Sales  Ser¬ 
vice  Company  of  New  York.  The 
boys  spent  three  days  in  the  city  and 
were  taken  to  all  points  of  interest. 
The  party  was  made  up  of  boys  from 
Louistnlle  (Ky.)  Herald-Post,  Clay 
Smith,  circulation  manager:  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Post,  Harold  Sloan,  circulation 
manager;  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  I’ninn- 
Star,  Ken.  Butler,  circulation  manger, 
and  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
American,  J.  C.  Rowett,  circulation 
manager. 


Enlarging  Sunday  Paper 

Plans  for  a  new  and  enlarged  Erie 
(Pa.)  Sunday  Dispatch-Herald  were 
announced  this  week,  effective  Feb.  4. 
at  which  time  the  comic  section  will  be 
increased  from  eight  to  12  pages,  pre¬ 
senting  20  or  more  comic  strips  each 
week,  and  the  price  will  be  reduced 
from  10  cents  to  5  ceiHs.  The  m.igazinc 
section  will  he  enlarged  to  eight  jiagcs 
each  week,  with  four-color  tirinting  on 
the  front  and  back  sections. 


“Candid  Camera”  Feature 

“Camera  Cornered,”  a  one-column  ac¬ 
tion  picture  with  a  terse  under  caption, 
is  proving  a  daily  feature  of  reader 
interest  for  the  Sacramento  (Cal.) 
Bee.  The  Bee  photograjiher,  armed 
with  a  candid  camera,  “shoots”  men. 
women  and  girl  residents  in  various 
business  actions  or  sfyirts.  The  caption 
exnlains  how  tlie  "victim’’ was  trapped. 
The  niesage  "You  .May  be  Next”  is 
aigKMided  to  the  caption. 


Add*  Racing  Edition 

The  Gah'e.ston  Tribune  on  Jan.  1 
commenced  issuing  a  special  racing  edi¬ 
tion  carrying  scratches  and  last-minute 
information  on  horse  races  now  being 
held  at  Galveston  Downs,  near  that  city. 
.\  special  horse  race  writer  has  been 
employed  to  assist  in  preparing  the  fea¬ 
tures. 


$850  in  Prize  Money 

Cash  awards  of  $850  were  recently 
paid  to  winning  contestants  in  a  circu¬ 
lation  contest  conducted  by  the  Santa 
Ana  (Cal.)  Register. 


PICKS  BEST  “YOUNG  CITIZENS" 

Omaha  World-Herald  Ha*  Conducted 
Conte*t  Three  Year* 

A  contest  to  select  Nebr^ka’s  most 
outstanding  "young  citizens’’  was  rt- 
cently  concluded  by  the  Nebraska  .Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  in  cooperation  with  tht 
Omaha  World-Herald. 

Five  thousand  high  school  students 
from  all  over  the  state  entered  the  con¬ 
test.  County  winners  were  picked  in 
preliminaries  and  their  credentials  sent 
to  the  University  of  Nebraska,  which 
selected  two  boys  and  two  girls  in  each 
of  the  -American  Legion’s  13  districts 
in  the  state.  The  four  winners  in  each 
district  were  brought  to  (Jmaha  by  the 
W  orld- Herald  for  the  finals.  Ten  win¬ 
ners  were  jiicked.  Entrants  were 
marked  on  their  ratings  in  physical 
personality  and  intelligence  tests. 

The  contest  started  in  1929  and  has 
become  an  annual  event.  Gilliert  Doorly, 
W'orld- Herald  promotion  manager,  says 
the  contest  has  been  “extremely  success¬ 
ful  both  from  the  standpoint  of  entries 
and  public  interest.” 


Only  Two  Sunie**  Day* 

Only  two  free  editions  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Evening  IndependeHl 
were  given  away  during  1933,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  “sunshine  offer”  of  a  free 
edition  every  day  the  sun  fails  to 
shine  up  to  press  time.  Major  Lew 
B.  Brown,  owner,  who  originated  the 
offer,  said.  Only  two  free  editions 
were  given  away  in  1932. 


Spon*oring  Swimming  Meet 

The  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Bergen  Eve¬ 
ning  Record  is  staging  a  swimming  con¬ 
test  under  Nesv  Jersey  .Association 
A.A.U.  sanction  on  Jan.  19  and  is  offer¬ 
ing  gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  for 
each  event.  The  swim  will  take  place 
in  the  Hackensack  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  is 
for  registered  men  and  women  amateurs 
in  Bergen  County. 


Hunting  “Man  in  Street” 

Paul  C.  Smith,  financial  editor  of 
the  San  Erancisco  Chronicle,  is  writing 
a  series  of  articles  appearing  Sundays 
describing  his  wanderings  around  San 
Francisco  with  Wolo,  the  cartoonist, 
looking  for  the  fabled  “Man  in  the 
Street.” 


S.  F.  New*  Spon*or*  Race 

rite  San  Erancisco  News  is  siionsor- 
ing  its  annual  cross-city  race  Jan.  28 
over  a  course  of  more  than  seven  miles 
from  the  Ferry  Building  on  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  heach. 
Owen  Merrick  of  the  News  sports  de 
parlment  is  in  charge. 


Carrier*  Vi*it  Capital 

Twenty-seven  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
.Moon-Journa]  carriers,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  L.  \V.  Hurt,  circulation  manager, 
visited  Washington  last  week.  The 
jiarty  left  .New  Year’s  day  and  returned 
Jan.  ().  Each  hoy  obtained  50  or  more 
new  subscriptions  to  win  tbe  trip. 


Dailie*  Add  Weekly  Edition* 

Two  Oregon  dailies,  the  Ashland 
Daily  Tiditu/s  and  the  A.<:toria  Astorian 
Budy.et  have  started  weekly  editions  fiy 
circulation  in  rural  districts  of  their 
territories.  George  M.  (ireen  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tidings  and  1C.  B.  Aldrich 
of  the  .Astoria  paper. 


Open*  Tu*caloo*a  Office 

The  Birminpjiam  (.Ala.)  Post  has 
o])ened  a  Tuscaloosa  branch  office  in 
the  First  National  Bank  Building  lobby. 
Luther  Hearn  is  correspondent  and  Bill 
Shurett  is  district  circulation  manager. 


Litchfield  Cooking  School 

Ihe  , Litchfield  (Ill.)  News-Herald 
will  hold  its  second  annual  cooking 
school  and  home-makers’  Institute  at 
the  Capitol  Theatre  Jan.  23-26. 


Weekly  Roto  Feature 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  is 
featuring  a  weekly  magazine  section  m 
rotogravure  on  Wednesday,  known  as 
“The  Wide  Horizon.”  It  started  Jan.  3. 
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J.  MURPHY  COVERING 
BYRD  EXPEDITION 

Former  New  York  Newspaperman 

Sending  Non>Exclusive  Stories 
to  Mackay  Radio  Which 
Supplies  Press,  Dailies 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  while 
the  great  red  freighter,  Jacob  Ruppert, 
flagship  of  the  Byrd  Antarctic  Expedi¬ 
tion  11,  has  been  plowing  through  the 
waters  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  and 
threading  its  way  among  the  mountain¬ 
ous  icebergs  of  the  Antarctic,  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  a  thrilling  two-year-long 
news  story  have  been  laid.  No  one 
knows  what  lies  in  store  for  the  more 
than  two  score  men  who  will  live  in 
ice-bound  Little  America  for  the  next 
22  months,  but,  whatever  happens,  pro¬ 
visions  have  been  made  to  keep  the 
newspaper  reading  public  informed 
with  up-to-the-minute  news  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition's  adventures  and  discoveries. 

Unlike  .Admiral  Byrd’s  tirst  expe¬ 
dition,  this  second  venture  has  no  in¬ 
dividual  newspaper  affiliation.  Conse¬ 
quently  no  newspaper  correspondent  has 
accompanied  the  group.  The  duty  of 
filing  regular  dispatches  to  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  expedition's 
headquarters  in  New  York,  has  been 
assigned  by  Admiral  Byrd  to  Charles 
J.  V.  Murphy,  communications  officer 
of  the  expedition.  Murphy,  a  news¬ 
paperman  of  many  years  experience, 
lias  been  writing  the  running  story  of 
the  trip  to  Little  America,  and,  once 
the  party  is  settled  in  its  winter  en¬ 
campment,  he  will  continue  to  file  dis¬ 
patches  on  every  important  happening 
as  well  as  on  the  human  interest  angle 
of  the  venture. 

Murphy's  dispatches  are  transmitted 
tc  New  York  over  the  Mackay  Radio 
wireless  facilities  aboard  the  Ruppert. 
Thii  transmitting  station  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  camp  at  Little  America 
as  soon  as  the  expedition  lands  on  the 
ice.  Mackay  headquarters  in  New 
York  immediately  reroutes  the  news 
stories  to  a  special  list  of  New  York 
newspapers  and  press  associations,  as 
well  as  sending  a  copy  to  the  expe¬ 
dition's  headquarters  in  the  Hotel 
Beverly.  The  list  receiving  them  con¬ 
sists  of  .Associated  Press,  United  Press, 
International  News  Service,  -Australian 
Press,  New  York  Times,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  Columbia  News  Ser¬ 
vice  and  Lowell  Thomas,  nightly  news 
broadcaster  of  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System.  The  dispatches  are  sent 
to  this  list  over  the  regular  news  wires 
of  the  Mackay  system. 

Murphy  files  his  stories  as  full  press 
dispatches  without  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
sorting  to  “cablese,”  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  transmission  facilities  are  do¬ 
nated  by  Mackay.  No  editing,  other 
than  that  made  necessary  by  any  pos¬ 
sible  errors  of  transmission,  is  done  by 
Mackay  in  New  York.  The  stories  are 
rerouted  in  full  and  rewriting  or  edit¬ 
ing  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  those 
receiving  them. 

Admiral  Byrd  selected  Murphy  as 
news  correspondent  because  of  his 
previous  newspaper  and  press  associa¬ 
tion  training.  After  attending  Harvard 
University,  he  worked  on  Boston  news¬ 
papers  for  a  short  time,  and  in  1924 
joined  the  New  York  staff  of  the  .As¬ 
sociated  Press.  The  following  year  he 
transferred  to  the  Nezo  York  Sun,  and, 
after  an  interval  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  a  real  estate  investment  con¬ 
cern,  he  returned  to  newspaper  work 
with  the  United  Press. 

Subsequently  Murphy  w’orked  for  the 
New  York  livening  Post  and  the  old 
New  York  IV  or  Id,  concentrating  to  a 
great  extent  on  aviation  stories.  While 
with  the  World  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  relief  flight  to  Murray 
Bay,  Canada,  to  rescue  Koehl,  Fitzmau- 
rice  and  Von  Huenfeld,  the  trans- 
Atlantic  fliers.  He  flew  with  Bernt 
Balchen  to  Lake  St.  .Agnes  and,  attach¬ 
ing  skis  to  the  plane  at  that  point,  con¬ 
tinued  on  to  Greenley  Island,  Labrador, 
where  the  fliers  had  Tjeen  forced  down. 

.  In  1929  Murphy  joined  the  publish¬ 
ing  house  of  Putnam’s  and  wrote  the 


book,  “Parachute”  and  also  a  biography 
of  .Admiral  Byrd.  Since  then  he  has 
been  free-lancing.  His  present  home  is 
in  Rye,  N.  Y. 


DAILY  CLOSES  STORE 
FOR  NEEDY  FAMILIES 

San  Francisco  News’  Project  Gave 

Aid  to  127,545  Persons  in  Two 
Years  of  Operation — RecoT- 
ery  Made  It  Unnecessary 

The  San  Francisco  News  Store  for 
Needy  Families  has  closed,  necessity  for 
continuing  its  two  years  of  service  eli¬ 
minated  by  the  national  progress  toward 
recovery  and  the  intensification  of  ac¬ 
tivity  by  the  Federal  Civil  Works 
Administration  and  other  developments. 

Opened  on  the  day  after  Christmas, 
1931,  the  project  was  admittedly  an  ex¬ 
periment.  Its  success  exceeded  the  most 
roseate  dreams,  the  store  proving  a  vital 
factor  in  the  life  of  San  Francisco  dur¬ 
ing  the  crisis. 

The  store  proved  that  under  news¬ 
paper  sponsorship  and  help  the  sub¬ 
scribers  of  a  newspaper  could  provide 
materials  and  money  enabling  thousands 
to  obtain  vital  necessities  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  existence.  The  store 
has  been  closed  because  its  work  had 
been  done,  and  done  well,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  W.  N.  Burkhardt,  publisher. 

Started  in  one  room,  the  News  store 
rapidly  expanded.  The  basement  and 
mezzanine  were  placed  in  use,  and  then, 
within  a  few  months,  it  was  decided  to 
utilize  the  old  San  Francisco  News 
building.  It  was  not  long  before  every 
portion  of  the  newspaper  plant,  which 
had  been  abandoned  but  a  few  years 
previously,  was  in  use. 

The  attempt  of  the  News  was  to  offer 
accommodations  providing  means  for 
transferring  articles  unwanted  by  the 
paper’s  subscribers  and  friends  to  those 
in  dire  need  of  these  items ;  to  solicit 
cash  funds  as  a  supplement  to  this  proj¬ 
ect,  and  to  direct  a  labor  exchange  en¬ 
abling  amplification  of  the  services 
afforded. 

The  two-year  record  shows  that  127,- 
545  persons  were  aided  by  the  store. 
There  were  637,725  articles  of  clothing 
given  to  the  News,  collected  through 
agencies  cooperating  in  the  store  activi¬ 
ties,  renovated  by  unemployed  and  then 
issued  to  needy.  Pieces  of  furniture 
given,  collected,  often  renovated  and  dis¬ 
tributed  totalled  14,000,  while  emergency 
rations  were  provided  for  28,800  persons 
and  8,000  pieces  of  bedding  were  issued. 
A  total  of  108,000  loaves  of  bread  was 
issued. 

In  addition,  thousands  of  dollars  were 
collected  and  used  to  provide  special 
needs  for  unemployed.  The  1933  Christ¬ 
mas  cash  fund  alone  totalled  $2,871. 


CALLS  DAILY  INDISPENSABLE 


Norge  Chief  Finds  Buyer  Narrows 
Choice  Before  Entering  Store 

The  one  indispensable  medium  to 
reach  and  favorably  impress  the  average 
family  in  mass  is  the  daily  newspaper, 
according  to  Howard  E.  Blood,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Norge  Corporation,  in  an¬ 
nouncing  that  his  firm  planned  to  double 
its  1934  advertising  appropriation. 

“It  is  important  to  realize  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  1,600,000  potential 
buyers  in  1934  are  now  studying  news¬ 
paper  advertising  avidly  in  their  desire 
to  make  tentative  selections,”  he  said. 
“One  of  the  amazing  results  of  our  re¬ 
cent  study  was  that  the  average  pros¬ 
pect  looks  at  only  1.9  refrigerators  before 
making  a  final  selection,  indicating  that 
she  makes  most  of  her  preliminary  com¬ 
parisons  through  newspaper  advertising 
and.  in  that  pnxedure,  selects  the  two 
final  choices  which  she  must  choose  be¬ 
tween.  It  is  highly  important  for  re¬ 
frigeration  manufacturers  to  make  as 
complete  use  of  newspaper  advertising 
as  possible  to  assure  that  product  merits 
are  brought  surely  to  the  buyer’s  atten¬ 
tion  during  this  crucial  period  when  she 
does  not  expose  herself  to  a  dealer  but, 
however,  makes  tentative  decisions  that 
may  lose  the  chance  to  further  impress 
her.” 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

ERRY  BOWMAN,  formerly  editor, 
Clinton  (Ind.)  Daily  Clint onian,ha.s 
joined  the  Indianapolis  staff.  United 
Press. 

William  A.  Brown,  for  45  years  a 
newspaperman  and  for  30  years  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  operator  for  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  retired  Dec.  31. 
He  began  his  newspaper  career  with 
the  .A.  P.  in  1891  on  the  staff  of  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer-Press. 

Ben  Cothran,  United  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  was 
transferred  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Jan.  8 
when  the  U.  P.  opened  a  bureau  in 
Nashville.  Cothran  lives  in  Atlanta 
and  has  worked  on  newspapers  in  At¬ 
lanta  and  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

James  Angle,  chief  of  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Albany  bureau 
to  assist  in  covering  the  New  York 
state  legislative  session.  He  will  work 
under  Walter  C.  Brown,  Albany  bureau 
chief. 

Correspondent  R.  G.  Brown  of  the 
Topeka,  Kan.,  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  Mrs.  Brown  are  parents  of 
a  son  born  Jan.  3. 

Virgil  Pinkley,  formerly  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  and  Washington  bureaus.  United 
Press,  is  now  with  the  Unit^  Press 
in  Oregon. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

MISS  ALICE  BUCHANAN,  so¬ 
ciety  editor,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News  for  eight  years,  was  married  Dec. 
30  to  A.  D.  Kincaid,  Jr.,  of  Charlotte. 

Miss  Myrtle  M.  Fogg  of  the  society 
department,  Portland  (Me.)  Evening 
Express,  to  Ernest  L.  Hasey,  Jan.  6. 

William  Atkinson  Townes,  of  the 
staff,  Clezvland  Press,  to  Miss  Frances 
Lucile  Morris,  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  at 
Cleveland,  Dec.  29. 

•Allen  L.  Stanley,  Pacific  Coast  man¬ 
ager  of  the  National  Advertising  De¬ 
partment,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  to 
Miss  Dorothy  McCall,  of  Pasadena, 
Dec.  24,  in  Los  Angeles. 

Gladys  Mae  Kline  of  the  business 
office,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph 
Newspapers,  to  William  Detweiler 
Harris,  of  Kansas  City. 

Roland  C.  Wright,  Jr.,  advertising 
manager.  Clarion  (Pa.)  Republican,  to 
Miss  Blanche  Bixler  of  Curwensville, 
Pa.,  at  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  Dec.  22.  The 
bride  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Curwens- 
zdlle  Herald. 

John  Galloway,  sports  editor,  Hut¬ 
chinson  (Kan.)  Nexvs,  to  Miss  Venus 
Carroll,  recently. 

James  P.  Rooney,  sports  writer, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Ei'ening  Union,  to 
Miss  Maria  Louise  Dennis,  Dec.  30  in 
Springfield. 

George  Lill,  associated  with  his 
father  in  publishing  the  St.  John 
(Kan.)  Capitol,  to  Miss  Dorothy  Black 
of  Hutchinson. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

EKIN  (111.)  Daily  Times  special 
New  Year’s  edition,  24  pages,  re¬ 
flecting  the  whisky  boom  in  Pekin. 

Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  64  pages,  Jan. 
1,  celebrating  the  Silver  Anniversary 
of  General  Motors  and  featuring  a  his¬ 
tory  of  all  local  units  of  General  Mo¬ 
tors,  in  addition  to  year-end  material. 

Nezv  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times,  Industrial  and  Financial  Section. 
14  pages,  Jan.  2;  Nezv  Bedford  Morning 
.Mercury  same  Jan.  3. 

Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and 
.Wezvs  23rd  annual  New  Year’s  edition, 
88  pages,  including  two  tabloid  sections. 

Halifax  (N.  S.)  Herald,  New  Year’s 
edition,  52  pages. 

Benton  Harbor  (Mich.)  Nezvs-Palla- 
dium.  New  Year  edition,  106  pages. 

IVaco  (Tex.)  Tribune-Herald,  New 
Year  edition,  32  pages. 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  Dec.  30,  National  Recovery  and 
Prosperity  edition,  14  pages. 


Nezvark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News,  Jan. 
2,  18  page  supplement,,  “Business  Out¬ 
look.” 

San  Francisco  Examiner  New  Year’s 
edition,  Jan.  1,  48  pages. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

Mr.  and  MRS.  FRED  W.  .MAY 
are  the  new  owners  and  editors 
of  the  Lebanon  (Mo.)  Republican, 
which  they  recently  purchas^  from 
Mrs.  Virginia  F.  MacKesson.  May 
was  formerly  with  the  Associated 
Press  at  St.  Louis  and  with  the  Nash- 
zAlle  Tenttessean. 

E.  D.  Viner  on  Jan.  8  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hardy  (Ark.)  Herald, 
weekly  newspaper,  under  lease  from 
the  owner,  Mrs.  Minnie  Coger.  He 
will  also  manage  its  commercial  print¬ 
ing  department. 

J.  H.  Harris  has  sold  the  Norwalk 
(Cal.)  Call  to  G.  A.  Mayfield,  former 
owner  of  the  Artesia  (Cal.)  News. 

Hardy  (Ark.)  Herald  has  been 
bought  by  E.  D.  Viner  at  Hardy  from 
Gaude  Coger,  former  publisher. 

Menzo  Hainline  of  Marion  and  H. 
F.  Drake  of  Emporia  have  purchased 
the  Kingman  (Mn.)  Leader-Courier. 
operated  for  the  last  year  by  Claude 
Wallace,  employe  of  the  paper  for  many 
years. 

TRIBUNE  SALESMEN  MEET 


Greater  Linage  Will  Be  Sought  in 
1934 — McCormick  Speak* 

(Special  to  Edito*  &  Publish**) 

Chicago,  Jan.  8 — Greater  linage  gains 
and  consolidation  of  the  improved  po¬ 
sition  attained  last  year  is  the  1934  goal 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  advertising  de¬ 
partment  as  emphasized  at  the  27th 
semi-annual  convention  here  last  week 
at  the  Drake  Hotel. 

The  three-day  meeting  came  to  a 
close  Friday  night  at  a  banquet  attended 
by  250  Tribune  executives  and  adver¬ 
tising  men  at  which  Col.  R.  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  publisher,  was  the  principal 
siieaker. 

Col.  McCormick  declared  that  the 
Tribune  faces  the  future  with  confidence 
and  referred  to  the  paper  as  “a  firm 
rock”  on  which  others  may  lean  if 
business  conditions  do  not  improve.  He 
complimented  the  various  department 
chiefs  for  their  part  in  maintaining  the 
Tribune’s  high  standards  during  the 
past  year.  He  also  outlined  the 
achievements  of  the  Tribune  during  the 
year  and  spoke  hopefully  for  continued 
improvement  in  the  general  business 
situation. 

W.  E.  Donahue,  Tribune  advertising 
manager,  was  toastmaster  at  the  ban¬ 
quet.  Preceding  Col.  McCormick’s 
address  the  guests  were  entertained  by 
a  floor  show  and  concert.  Phil  Max¬ 
well,  Tribune  promotion  department, 
was  master  of  ceremonies. 

The  three-day  conference  opened  Jan. 
3  with  Mr.  Donahue  delivering  the 
main  address.  D.  F.  McMahon,  local 
advertising  manager,  presided.  C.  M. 
Campbell,  assistant  advertising  manager 
was  in  charge  of  the  afternoon  meeting. 
C.  S.  Benham.  national  advertising 
manager,  presided  at  the  Jan.  4  session. 
On  Thursday  evening,  the  classified 
department  members  attended  a  dinner 
at  which  W.  R.  Blend,  classified  man¬ 
ager,  was  in  charge.  The  roundtable 
discussion  sessions  concluded  on  Friday 
with  talks  by  W.  J.  Byrnes,  business 
survey  department,  W.  E.  Macfarlane. 
business  manager ;  and  other  department 
heads. 


INSTITUTE  ON  COAST 

The  effect  of  NRA  codes  on  the 
newspaper  business  will  be  discussed 
in  detail  at  the  annual  Washington 
Newspaper  Institute  at  the  University 
of  Washington.  Seattle,  Jan.  25-27. 
.Among  those  who  will  discuss  different 
aspects  of  codes  are  M.  E.  Benson,  of 
the  journalism  faculty,  and  E.  L.  Skeel. 
Whether  or  not  “modern  size”  news¬ 
papers  are  best  for  the  weekly  field  is 
another  subject  to  be  discussed. 
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Advertising  Agencies 

ALBERT  ROSS  LEAVES 
LORD  &  THOMAS 


Vice-President  Resigns  After  Nine 
Years  With  Agency  in  Chicago 
and  New  York — Began 
as  Artist 


Albert  M.  Ross  resigned  Jan.  11  as  a 
vice-president  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  Inc., 
national  advertising  agency  with  execu¬ 
tive  headquarters  in  New  York. 

His  resignation  will  take  effect  im¬ 
mediately.  He  has  disposed  of  his 
stock  holdings  in  the  agency  and  will 
retain  no  connection  with  it.  As  to 
possible  future  plans,  he  is  not  yet 
ready  to  make  announcement,  he  told 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

His  work  with  the  Lord  &  Thomas 
agency  has  been  largely  creative.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  career  he  has  had  a  part  in  the 
advertising  of  Cities  Service  Company, 
Lucky  Strike  cigarettes.  International 
Mercantile  Marine,  Quaker  Oats,  Pep- 
si^ent  toothpaste,  Studebaker  automo¬ 
biles,  Palmolive  soap,  Libby’s  food 
products.  Swift  &  Co.,  and  other  well- 
known  concerns. 

Mr.  Ross  was  born  in  Ironton,  Ohio, 
and  entered  advertising  work  at  15. 
He  began  as  a  layout  apprentice  with 
the  Cincinnati  offices  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company.  After  two  years 
he  was  transferred  to  the  New  York 
office  of  that  agency,  becoming  an  art 
director  at  19.  He  remained  with  the 
Thom|).son  agency  eleven  years. 

In  1921  he  went  to  Chicago  and 
established  the  Albert  M.  Ross  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  a  creative  art  agency  for 
advertising  firms.  After  four  years  he 
joined  the  Chicago  office  of  Lord  & 
Thomas  and  Logan,  now  Lord  & 
Thomas.  He  worked  six  years  in  the 
Chicago  office,  being  then  transferred 
to  the  New  York  office  and  made  a 
vice-president. 

In  resigning,  Mr.  Ross  said  he  had 
enjoyed  his  nine  years  association  with 
the  Lord  &  Thomas  agency. 

To  Nationalize  Minit-Rub 

Bristol-Myers  Company,  New  York, 
has  acquired  the  Mint-Rub  Company. 
St.  Louis,  and  placed  advertising  of 
this  product  in  the  hands  of  J.  M. 
Mathes,  Inc.,  New  York  agency.  Minit- 
Rub  was  introduced  in  St.  Louis  ter¬ 
ritory  and  is  distributed  principally  in 
Missouri  and  Kansas.  National  distri¬ 
bution  and  advertising  is  planned. 

Boston  Agency  Enlarges 

Charles  E.  Beckwith,  president  of  the 
Church  Green  Company,  Boston  agency, 
has  announced  the  enlargement  of  its 
quarters  at  20  Providence  Street  and  the 
addition  to  its  staff  of  Ralph  G.  Heard 
and  A.  K.  Benjamin  as  art  director  and 
account  executive  respectively. 


Cooperative  Coal  Advertising 

Jimm  Daugherty,  Inc.,  St.  Louis 
agency,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  account  of  the  Coal  Exchange  of 
that  city.  Newspapers  are  being  used  to 
advance  the  merits  of  coal  and  coke  in 
comparison  with  competitive  fuels. 


Hawaiian  Hotels  Appoint 

The  San  Francisco  office  of  Bow¬ 
man- Deute-Cummings,  Inc.,  has  been 
api»inted  advertising  counsel  for  Ha¬ 
waiian  Hotels,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  which 
operates  the  Royal  Hawaiian  and 
Moana  Seaside  Hotels. 


H.  Charles  Sieck  Agency  Named 

H.  Charles  Sieck,  Inc.,  Ltd.,  Los  An¬ 
geles  agency,  has  been  named  to  direct 
the  national  advertising  of  the  Dazey 
Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles,  makers  of  “Dazey  Flower 
Holders.” 


Stoddard  Joins  L.  A.  Agency 

M.  A.  Stoddard,  recently  advertising 
manager  of  Western  Oil  &  Refining 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  joined  the 
Mayers  Company,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
agency.  Stoddard  was  previously  in  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  work  in  New  York. 


NEW  POST  FOR  FAIRCHILD 


Well-Known  Art  Director  Joins 
Kimball,  Hubbard  &  Powel 

Willard  Fairchild,  former  secretary 
of  the  Society  of  Illustrators,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Exhibition  Committee  of 
the  Art  Directors  Club  of  New  York, 
has  joined  the  New  York  advertising 
firm  of  Kimball,  Hubbard  &  Powel, 
Inc.,  as  vice-president  and  art  director. 

Before  the  war,  Mr.  Fairchild  was  a 
well-known  illustrator  for  Cosmopolitan, 
Good  Housekeeping,  Harper’s  Basar, 
If’otnen’s  Home  Companion  and  other 
magazines.  After  service  with  the 
304th  Field  .Artillery,  he  joined  Charles 
W.  Hoyt,  Inc.,  as  art  director,  going 
thence  to  Joseph  Richards  &  Co.,  as  art 
director,  and  secretary,  and  later  to  the 
George  Batten  Company.  Upon  the 
merger  of  the  George  Batten  Company 
with  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
he  served  as  art  director  of  the  joint 
firm,  and  has  subsequently  served  in 
the  same  capacity  with  Fuller  &  Smith 
&  Ross,  advertising  agency  of  New 
York  and  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Fairchild  is  a  well-known  writer 
and  lecturer  on  illustration  and  layout. 
His  clubs  include  the  Players,  Society 
of  Illustrators,  Art  Directors  and  Dutch 
Treat  of  New  York. 


Dake  Agency  Placing  Campaign 

Dake  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  121 
Second  street,  San  Francisco,  is  plac¬ 
ing  the  advertising  of  Haas  Brother.s, 
San  Francisco,  packers  of  “Trupak” 
canned  goods  and  wholesalers  of  food 
products  and  liquors.  Through  error 
the  account  was  recently  reported  on 
this  page  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an¬ 
other  agency.  Haas  Brothers  is  using 
a  winter  advertising  campaign  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers.  The  Dake  .Agency 
has  been  appointed  advertising  counsel 
for  the  Fischbeck  Soap  Co.  (Queen 
Lily  soap),  San  Francisco,  and  the 
Sonoma  County  Farm  Bureau  Ac¬ 
credited  Hatcheries.  Lucien  Perona 
has  joined  the  agency  as  art  director, 
and  Lee  E.  Dake  and  Russ  B.  Hart  as 
account  executives. 


Admitted  to  Coast  Rotter 

Two  agencies  have  been  admitted  to 
membership  in  Pacific  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies :  Doremus  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  with  offices  at  Los  .Angeles 
and  San  Francisco,  and  the  Albertson- 
Kemper  Company,  San  Francisco.  The 
San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the  P.A.A..A. 
has  elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  year  1934:  Norman  D’Evelyn,  of 
D’Evelyn  &  Wadsworth,  Inc.,  chair¬ 
man,  and  Mrs.  Lucrezia  Kemper,  of  the 
.Albertson-Kemper  Company,  secretary, 
succeeding  Leon  Livingston,  and  Irving 
Froelich,  respectively,  both  of  the  Leon 
Livingston  Advertising  Agency. 

Information  Services  Move 

Offices  of  the  National  Register  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Standard  Advertising  Register,  of 
which  R.  W.  Ferrel  is  manager,  have 
been  moved  to  the  19th  floor  of  the 
McGraw-Hill  Building,  330  West  42nd 
street.  New  York  City.  The  New  York 
office  of  the  .Advertising  Record  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  Records,  have  also  been  moved  from 
853  Broadway  to  330  West  42nd  street. 

Hall  Reappointed  Vice-President 

Raymond  C.  Hall,  for  many  years 
associated  with  sales  promotion  and  ad¬ 
vertising  activities  in  Richmond,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York,  has  been  re¬ 
appointed  vice-president  of  Advertising, 
Inc.,  one  of  Richmond’s  leading  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  made  by  J.  Lynn  Miller, 
president  of  the  organization.  Mr.  Hall 
was  formerly  Southern  representative 
of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

Fashion  Writer  Joins  Mathes 

Miss  Eleanor  Pollock  has  joined  the 
public  relations  staff  of  J.  M.  Mathes, 
Inc.  She  was  formerly  a  department 
store  stylist  and  later  served  on  the 
Delineator  as  fabric  editor.  She  has 
recently  been  fashion  director  of  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager. 


DUANE  JONES  TO  B.  &  B. 


Leaves  Maxon  to  Work  on  Soap 
Account — Ed  Sterling  Changes 

Benton  &  Bowles  has  announced  the 
election  of  Duane  Jones  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  He  resigns  as  vice-president  of 
Maxon,  Inc.,  in  charge  of  the  New 
York  office.  Mr.  Jones  will  work  on 
Palmolive  Soap,  Super  Suds  and  the 
other  Colgate- Palmolive- Peet  products 
recently  placed  with  the  agency. 

.Mr.  Jones,  prior  to  his  connection 
with  .Ma.xon,  Inc.,  was  a  vice-president 
oi  Lord  &  Thomas  in  the  New  York 
office.  For  many  years  he  was  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Los  .Angeles  office  of  Lord 
&  Thomas,  and  associated  with  Sunkist 
and  Ollier  Pacific  Coast  accounts. 

Ed  Sterling  has  joined  Benton  & 
Howies,  Inc.,  where  he  will  work  on 
the  Best  Foods  account.  Sterling  was 
for  many  years  vice-president  of 
George  L.  Dyer  Co.  He  then  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  formation  of  the  firm  Mc- 
.Mullen,  Sterling  &  Chalfant.  and  has 
recently  been  with  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany. 


Arizona  Winter  Advertising 

The  city  of  Phoenix  and  Maricopa 
County,  Arizona,  have  authorized  an 
appropriation  of  $18,000  for  their  cur¬ 
rent  winter  advertising  campaign.  Copy 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Associated 
•Advertising  Co.,  of  Phoeni.x,  and  ap¬ 
pears  over  the  signature  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Chamlicr  of  Commerce.  National 
niagazines  and  medical  journals  are  be¬ 
ing  used. 


New  Agency  at  Richmond,  Cal. 

Wynn  Hoskins,  formerly  with  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  MacManus, 
Inc.,  and  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  has  established  a  new  adver¬ 
tising  agency  at  23rd  and  Pullman 
streets,  Richmond,  Cal.,  to  be  known 
as  Wynn  Hoskins  &  Co.  During  recent 
months  Hoskins  has  been  manager  of 
the  Richmond  Poster  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany. 


New  Garfinkel  Account* 

Sidney  Garfinkel,  San  Francisco 
agency,  has  been  named  advertising 
counsel  for  Coast  Distributing  Com¬ 
pany,  Oakland,  “General  Dufour" 
wines;  Wines  &  Liquors,  Inc.,  San 
Francisco,  “DuVal  Crest”  wines;  St. 
Francis  Wine  Corporation,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Pacific  States  Liquor  Distribu¬ 
tors;  .Acme  Distributing  Co.;  Young- 
ren  Winery;  Golden  Sun  Di.stributing 
Co.,  and  San  Francisco  Institute  of 
.Accountancy. 

Agency  Get*  Steam*hip  Account 

The  Alaska  Steamship  Company,  Se¬ 
attle,  has  appointed  Beaumont  &  Hoh- 
man  as  advertising  counsel.  The  ac¬ 
count  will  be  handled  by-  the  agency’s 
recently  established  Seattle  office  in  the 
Exchange  Building.  Stanley  Schlen- 
ther,  formerly  of  the  San  Francisco 
office,  is  in  charge  of  the  agency’s  ac¬ 
tivities  for  W’ashington  and  Oregon. 


Head*  Graham-Paige  Adverti*ing 

The  appointment  of  Colin  C.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Detroit,  as  director  of  advertising 
of  the  Graham-Paige  Motors  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  announced  this  week  by  .A.  I. 
Philp,  vice-president  and  general  sales 
manager.  Mr.  Campbell  has  spent  nine 
years  in  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  work  and  eight  years  in  the  agency 
business. 


Announcer  Join*  Campbell-Ewald 

Henry  T.  Ewald,  president  of  the 
Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit 
agency,  announces  that  Louis  Dean, 
for  years  a  leading  announcer  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  has 
joined  the  Campbell-Ewald  Company 
as  of  Jan.  1.  He  becomes  program  man¬ 
ager  and  a.ssistant  to  M.  .A.  Hollins- 
head,  director  of  the  radio  department 


Burge**  Battery  Appoint* 

Burgess  Battery  Company,  Chicago 
and  Freeport,  Ill.,  has  apjwinted  How¬ 
ard  A.  Monk  Advertising  Agency, 
Rockford,  Ill.,  to  direct  its  advertising. 


CAR  ADVERTISING  CODE 

Barron  G.  Collier,  Inc.,  Submit* 

Documents— $  1 5  Minimum  Wage 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pvbuisher) 

Washi.n'gtox,  D.  C.,  Jan.  8 — .A  codt 
of  fair  comiietition  for  the  car  adver¬ 
tising  industry  was  submitted  to  the 
National  Recovery  .Administration  at  a 
public  hearing  in  this  city  Saturday, 
and  less  than  half  an  hour  was  required 
for  its  consideration. 

Barron  G.  Collier,  Inc.,  sponsored  the 
code.  Lack  of  competition  within  the 
industry,  coupled  with  a  20-year  record 
of  no  labor  trouble  hastened  its  tenta¬ 
tive  acceptance,  subject  to  approval  by 
General  Hugh  S.  Johnson. 

The  code  proposed  a  minimum  wage 
of  $15  a  week  and  a  maximum  of  44 
hours.  Organized  labor  asked  that  a 
week  of  40  hours  for  outside  workers 
and  35  hours  for  office  workers  be  sub¬ 
stituted  and  that  minimum  wages  of 
$35  and  $20,  respectively,  for  the  two 
classes  be  fixed. 


Dillon  Agency  Honey  Account 

The  name  of  the  Hollywood,  Cal.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  of  Coleman,  Haskins 
&  Dillon  has  been  changed  to  Dillon  & 
Co.,  with  offices  in  the  Equitable 
Building.  The  Boyden  Company,  Los 
.Angeles  producers  and  packers  oi 
honey,  has  appointed  the  Dillon  agency 
as  advertising  counsel. 


Toma*chke-Elliott  Appointed 

The  American  Tractor  h'quipment 
Company,  Oakland,  Cal.,  manufacturers 
of  earth  moving  and  road  building  ma¬ 
chinery,  which  recently  consolidated 
with  the  Knapp  Manufacturing  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  that  city,  has  appointed 
Toma.schke  -  Elliott,  Inc.,  Oakland 
agency,  as  advertising  counsel. 


Gla*er  Ha*  Di*tillery  Account 

Louis  Glaser,  Inc.,  Boston  agency, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Readville  Distilleries.  Inc., 
Readville,  Mass.  General  trade  and  j 
consumer  media  will  be  used  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  Club  Royal  Dry  Gin,  Read¬ 
ville  Distilleries  first  product. 

Leister  Join*  Toledo  Agency 

Reginald  S.  Leister,  formerly  of  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Kellogg 
Company  of  Battle  Creek,  has  joined 
the  publicity  staff  of  United  States  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Corporation.  Toledo.  He  will 
act  as  assistant  to  J.  C.  Goldrick,  head 
of  the  department. 

New  Doremu*  Account* 

The  San  Francisco  office  of  Doremus 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  counsel  for  the  recently  opened 
San  Francisco  office  of  C.  J.  Devine 
&  Co.,  national  financial  house,  and 
Frank  C.  Shaughnessy  &  Co.,  members 
of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange 
and  San  Francisco  Curb  Exchange. 

Jantzen  Mill*  Join  A.N.A. 

Jantzen  Knitting  Mills,  Portland, 
swimming  suit  manufacturers,  have 
been  admitted  to  membership  in  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertisers. 
Mitchell  Heinemann,  general  sales  man¬ 
ager,  will  represent  Jantzen  in  the 
group. 

Richmond  Agency  Move* 

Cecil  Warwick  &  Cecil  Inc.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  advertising  firm,  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  removal  from  its  former 
offices  at  Twelfth  and  Bank  streets  to 
new  and  larger  (|uarters  in  the  Morris 
Plan  Rank  building,  at  Eighth  and  Main 
streets. 

Named  for  Insurance  Drive 

The  .Association  of  Life  Insurance 
Agency  Officers  has  appointed  Richard¬ 
son,  Alley  &  Richards  Company.  New 
York  advertising  agency,  to  handle  its 
advertising  for  Financial  Independence 
Week  March  19  to  24. 


Erickson  Join*  Doremu* 

George  A.  Erickson,  for  the  past 
three  years  with  Stone  &  Webster  and 
Blodget,  has  joined  Doremus  &  Co., 
New  York,  as  an  account  executive. 
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INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 

FOR  1934 


SOME  idea  of  the 
character  of  service 
rendered  to  the 
publishing  and  adver¬ 
tising  interests  of  the 
world,  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  monumental 
work  of  more  than  200 
pages,  may  be  obtained 
by  a  careful  study  of  the 
following  partial  table 
of  contents  of  leading 
features  and  listings: 

Members  of  The  Associated  Press  and  clients  of  other  news  services  and 
associations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Advertising  Agencies  of  the  World. 

.Advertising  Agencies  and  their  Space  Buyers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Advertising  Agencies  recognized  by  the  A.  N.  P.  A. — C.  D.  N.  A. — S.  N.  P.  A. — 
New  York  City  Publishers — A.  B.  P. — and  recommended  for  recognition  by 
the  A.  P.  A. 

.Members  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

Books  on  Advertising,  Journalism,  Newspaper  .Making,  Libel  Laws,  .Make-up, 
and  Manuals. 

Special  Advertising  Representatives  of  newspapers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Associations  and  Clubs  of  newspaper  and  advertising  interests  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  the  British  Isles. 

.Merchandising  Papers  issued  by  daily  newspapers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  with  names  of  editors. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  in  23  chief  cities  of  the  United  States  for  the  period 
1924-1933,  inclusive. 

Circulations — A.  B.  C.  and  Government  Statement — on  more  than  2,000  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  arranged  alphabetically  by  states, 
with  populations  and  services. 

.Minimum  local  and  national  advertising  rates  of  more  than  2,000  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Cana<la. 


Foreign  Press  Correspondents  in  the 
United  States. 

American  Newspaper  Correspondents  in 
London. 

Newspaper  advertising  Statistics. 

Tabloid  and  half-size  newspapers  of  the 
United  States. 

Press  Gallery  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Press  Gallery  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Press  Gallery  of  Parliament  (Canada). 
.Members  of  the  Gridiron  Club  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Leading  Negro  publications  In  the  United 
States. 

Newspapjer  owned  and  operated  Radio 
Stations  In  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
Principal  chain  owned  dailies  of  the  U.  S., 
with  executive  personnel. 

Feature  and  Picture  Syndicates  and  News 
Services  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
Principal  Foreign  Language  Dailies  and 
Weeklies  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
Newspap>ers  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
issuing  Gravure  Sections. 

Newspiapiers  of  the  British  Isles,  with  advertising  rates,  subscription  prices,  page 
sizes,  and  executive  p)ersonnel. 

Newspap)ers  of  France,  with  advertising  rates,  subscription  prices,  executive 
p)ersonnel. 

Newspapjers  of  Central  and  Latin  America,  Europje,  China,  Japan  and  Australia, 
with  circulations  and  other  basic  data. 

Schools,  Departments  and  Courses  in  Journalism  In  American  Universities. 

Analytical  study  of  A.  B.  C.  circulations — city,  suburban,  all  other  total  and  bulk 
— arranged  alphabetically  by  states  and  cities. 

Canons  of  Journalism — Ethical  Rules — adopted  by  the  American  Society. 

Ready  Reckoner — giving  circulations  (Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday)  and  adver¬ 
tising  rates  (Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday)  totalled  by  states  and  nationally, 
making  it  possible  for  the  space  buyer  to  estimate  at  a  glance  the  cost  of  an 
advertising  campaign  In  the  Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  newspapiers  of  any 
state,  or  any  group  of  states,  or  nationally. 

Names  of  publishers,  editors,  managing  editors,  city  editors,  general  managers, 
classified  managers,  business  managers,  advertising  managers,  mechanical 
supierintendents,  chief  editorial  writers,  associate  editors,  columnists,  cartoon¬ 
ists,  theatrical  critics,  motion  picture  critics,  book  reviewers,  associate  and 
women’s  page  editors,  and  automotive  editors  of  the  daily  newspapjers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  totalling  more  than  20,000  names. 

Circulations,  rates  and  executive  pjersonnel  cover  more  than  80  pages  of  this 
monumental  work.  An  impjortant  feature  of  the  listing  Is  the  key  letter,  showing 
more  than  30  Impjortant  and  basic  facts  regarding  services,  pjolicles,  etc. — 
membership  in  news  associations,  syndicate  services,  pjolltical  affdiatlons,  etc. 


Answers  50,000  Questions! 
Good  For  Full  12  Months! 

“The  Newspaper  Book  of  Knowledge” 

To  Be  Published  as  Section  Two 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
For  Saturday,  January  27th 

A  Powerful  Advertising  Medium 

Forms  Close  January  22nd 


REGULAR  ADVERTISING  RATES  APPLY:  PAGES,  $250;  HALF  PAGES,  $140;  QUARTER  PAGES,  $75 


Wire  Reservations  today 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Phone  Bryant  9-3052  Suite  1 700  Times  Building,  New  York  City 

This  encyclopedia  of  basic  neicspaper  and  advertising  data  may  be  obtained  with  an  annual  MAIL  subscription  to  the 
editor  &  PlIRLISHER  at  $4.00  a  year  in  the  United  States;  $4.50  in  Canada;  and  $5.00  foreign,  payable  in  advance. 
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AD- VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


NW.  AYER  &  SON.  INC,  Phil- 
•  adelphia  agency,  which  dropped 
the  advertising  account  of  Canada  Dry 
Ginger  Ale,  Inc.,  when  that  company 
made  plans  to  sell  Canada  Dry  Gin  and 
other  liquors,  now  has  the  account  of 
Clicquot  Club  Company,  which  .sells  its 
ginger  ale  straight.  Some  people,  we 
suppose,  drink  it  that  way. 

One  notes  also  that  Dole  pineapple 
juice,  advertised  by  the  .\yer  agency,  is 
being  recommended  in  the  public  prints 
for  mixing  with  “any  of  rejM^al’s  wicked 
little  children." 

Not  that  this  is  the  first  instance  of 
difficulty  in  drawing  a  logical  line  be¬ 
tween  the  demon  rum  and  his  business 
associates.  Certain  newspapers  which 
started  out  to  bar  all  beer  advertising 
found  that  they  were  presently  involved 
with  department  store  advertisers  offer¬ 
ing  beer  glasses,  with  restaurants  seek¬ 
ing  to  advertise  their  menus,  and  with 
grocers  who  included  beer  in  lengthy 
lists  of  items  to  be  advertised. 

*  *  4 

SUCH  difficulties  of  course  count  for 
little  in  territory  where  state  laws 
prohibit  advertising  of  sp^ified  bever¬ 
ages,  and  it  should  be  evident  by  now 
that  sentiment  in  favor  of  such  taws 
is  by  no  means  dead.  Within  the  last 
week  both  Massachusetts  and  Iowa  leg¬ 
islatures  have  witnessed  attempts  to  bar 
liquor  advertising,  to  mention  only  two 
instances  that  come  to  attention.  Ob¬ 
viously  much  will  depend  on  the  discre¬ 
tion  with  which  liquor  advertising  is 
done,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  at¬ 
tuned  to  the  readers  of  the  various  pub¬ 
lications  used. 

*  *  m 

AS  to  the  linage  possibilities  of  liquor 
'  advertising,  some  indication  can  be 
gleaned  from  a  special  reiK)rt  by  .Media 
Records,  Inc.,  on  the  19.13  advertising 
of  beer,  wines  and  hard  lit|uors.  in  New 
York  City  newspapers.  General  display 
advertising  alone  amounted  to  601,077 
lines  for  beer,  41,730  lines  for  wines, 
and  195,459  lines  for  hard  liquors.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  beer  was  not  legalized 
until  April,  and  that  the  wine  and  lu|uor 
advertising  was  practically  all  confined 
to  the  la.st  (juarter  of  the  year,  one 
might  say  roughly  that  the  beer  adver¬ 
tising  was  running  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
a  million  lines  a  year,  and  the  wine  and 
liquor  advertising  approximately  the 
same. 

In  the  beer  report,  54  accounts  were 
listed,  of  which  17  used  only  one  news¬ 
paper  and  usually  only  small  space. 
However,  14  used  1,000  lines  or  more 
in  a  single  newspaper,  and  these  larger  ' 
advertisers  were  most  apt  to  use  a 
number  of  newspai)ers. 

The  wine  advertisers  were  least  ag¬ 
gressive.  Of  the  55  in  this  list,  only  17  ' 

used  more  than  one  newspaper,  while  I 
only  7  placed  as  much  as  l.OfXJ  lines  in  < 
any  pa|>er.  In  liquor  advertising,  112  * 

accounts  were  listed,  of  which  (>b  used 
more  than  one  newspaper,  and  20  used 
as  much  as  1,000  lines  in  a  single  publi¬ 
cation. 

4  4  4  I 

Naturally,  the  short  pericxl  dur-  ! 

ing  which  wine  and  liquor  adver-  ^ 
tising  has  been  running,  does  not  give  a 
fair  basis  for  foreca.sts,  especially  as 
much  of  the  copy  in  the  New  York  j 
newspapers  was  aimed  at  finding  dealers 
rather  than  at  selling  consumers.  That 
kind  of  copy  cannot  be  a  permanent  ^ 
.source  of  revenue. 

( )n  the  other  hand,  the  rush  of  buyers 
-—at  least  up  to  New  Year's — and  the  j 
limited  .stocks  of  many  firms  hardly  gave  « 
an  encouraging  .setting  for  aggressive  •] 
advertising.  Jn  the  coming  year  this  -i 
will  doubtless  l>e  difi’erent.  .Already  the 
buyers  are  growing  m(jre  choosey  and 
seeking  to  learn  brands  in  which  they 
may  have  confidence.  f 

Al.so.  it  should  be  noted  that  the  « 
New  York  figures  do  not  include  the 
advertising  of  retailers  nor  of  hotels 
and  restaurants  selling  liquors  by  the  ■, 
drink. 


WE  note  that  the  Media  Records 
report  lists  beer  and  wine  under 
"Beverages,”  while  litpiors  go  under 
“Miscellaneous.”  We  trust  this  con¬ 
stitutes  no  slam  at  the  contents  of 
aforesaid  liquors. 

4  4  4 

CONSIDER  the  hard-luck  story  of 
one  of  the  early  advertisers  if  you 
would  get  an  idea  of  the  troubles  which 
have  beset  the  liquor  indu.stry  in  hastily 
establishing  itself.  This  firm,  through 
its  agency,  took  large  newspaper  space 
to  display  an  impressive  li.st  of 
foreign  brands,  and  sought  dealers 
throughout  the  country.  Shipments 
would  be  loaded  on  shipboard  in  advance 
and  spwded  to  this  country  for  landing 
immediately  after  repeal,  it  was  stated. 
That  plan  fell  through  for  lack  of  gov¬ 
ernment  sanction,  of  course.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  concern  found  itself  limited  to 
an  importing  quota  a  small  fraction  of 
what  it  sought.  Presently  some  of  the 
contracts  with  foreign  producers  were 
found  invalid,  and  new  ones  had  to  be 
arranged,  so  that  the  list  of  brands  rep¬ 
resented  now  shows  little  resemblance 
to  that  which  was  advertised.  Finally, 
with  a  scanty  list  of  dealers  signed  up, 
the  firm  received  its  first  shipment — late 
on  I')ec.  31.  The  cases  stayed  in  a 
warehouse  while  the  nation  floated  the 
old  year  out.  pickling  its  memories  of 
prohibition  in  legal  alcohol — bought 
from  tither  companies. 

.Another  firm  with  a  well-known 
name,  which  entered  the  advertising 
lists  early,  has  also  found  its  itself  un¬ 
able  to  go  ahead  with  its  advertising 
program  as  planned  because  of  limited 
imports  and  lack  of  distributors  in  im¬ 
portant  regions.  Delays  of  several 
states  in  setting  up  their  licensing  sys¬ 
tems  increased  the  difficulties  of  obtain¬ 
ing  dealers. 

4  4  4 

CLDSEI.Y  following  news  that  the 
big  four  cigarettes  had  been  raised 
in  wholesale  price  from  $5.50  to  $6.10 
a  thousand,  comes  news  that  the  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  first  of  the 
four  to  report  for  1933.  made  only  $21.- 
153.721  net  inciime  after  all  charges, 
taxes,  and  depreciation. 

In  the  previous  year  the  company  re- 
IKirted  net  income  oi  $33,674.8(M).  Since 
the  $5.50  price  prevailed  nearly  all  last 
year,  possibly  one  may  consider  the  dif¬ 
ference.  or  alxnit  $12,500,000,  as  the 
cost  of  the  war  on  the  invading  10-cent 
brands  which  a  year  ago  were  taking 
a  large  part  of  the  market.  In  fact,  the 
cost  may  have  been  larger  than  that, 
since  the  company  used  the  soecial  $4.- 
000,000  reserve  for  advertising  set  up  at 
the  close  of  19.12.  in  addition  to  an  un¬ 
announced  advertising  appropriation 
from  1933  earnings.  Net  profit  from 
operations,  after  all  charges  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  management,  is  reported  as 
$17,949,814.  Dividends  iiaid  were  $.10,- 
000.000. 

4  4  4 

IF  you  are  the  tyiie  who  w'eeps  at 
memories  dragged  u|)  from  forgotten 
years,  stay  away  from  the  N.  W.  Ayer 
exhibit,  “Fortune  Follows  Fashion,"  now 
on  display  on  the  third  flixir  of  Lond  & 
Taylor  department  store.  New'  York 
City.  Mrs.  Jeannette  Egan,  of  the  Ayer 
copy  staff,  who  arranged  the  exhibit, 
gathered  up  somewhere  a  w'ondrous  col¬ 
lection  of  jihotographs,  clippings,  gar- 

TEXAS 

Properly  to  eover  thia  greet  State  [you  tmuet 
uae  the  leedera: 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (Evening) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 

PuMiehed  by  the  oldest  businsM  iostitutioD 
in  Teias. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc. 

JVatwmaJ  A*prss«n(altN« 

New  York  Chieego  Detroit  Sen  Freneiaeo 


ii.ints  and  otner  relics  to  illustrate  the 
changing  currents  of  tashion  in  the  last 
.■>0  years.  .Miu  lasnion,  incidentally,  is 
used  in  its  bioa.,  sense,  including  not 
merely  clothing  out  an  kinds  ot  numan 
interests. 

Starting  in  with  "fashions  for 

the  few  ,  the  e.xnihit  closes  witii  a  dis¬ 
play  ot  how  lasiiii.n  currently  affects 
SUCH  uiversiiien  pruuucis  as  cosmetics 
and  elevators,  towels,  automolriles  and 
milk.  The  exhibit,  originally  in  the 
Ayer  Cjaiierics,  Cnuaueipma,  was 
snow  It  by  .viarsiiall  Field  &  Co.,  last 
summer  at  ine  Lincago  exp  isiimn. 

PRO!  ESTllsvj  "  vr/\  1  CuMriAiv''  COPY 

Agency  for  Pen  Maker  Complain* 
to  Dailies  in  Many  States 

Frank  Presbrey  Company,  New  York 
advertising  agency  representing  L.  E. 
Waterman  Company,  Aew  ^ork,  well- 
known  maker  ui  lountain  pens,  me¬ 
chanical  pencils  and  writing  inks,  has 
been  sending  protests  to  newsiiapers  in 
tile  iouih  aiui  tne  .Middle  West  over 
publication  of  copy  in  which  the  word 
“Waterman”  is  linked  with  a  fountain 
pen  in  what  is  considered  misleading 
fashion. 

Despite  success  of  the  Presbrey  Com¬ 
pany  in  halting  such  advertising  in  sev¬ 
eral  Southern  states,  the  copy  has  re¬ 
cently  been  turning  up  in  newspapers  of 
Illinois,  it  is  stated  by  Frank  A.  Hodges, 
Jr.,  the  agency  s  director  of  markets 
and  media.  In  each  case  discovered,  the 
agency  has  called  attention  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  the  matter,  and  in  most  cases 
the  latter  has  replied  that  his  news¬ 
paper  will  not  accept  further  inser¬ 
tions  unless  the  copy  is  modified. 

1  he  copy,  mserten  in  tlie  name  of 
some  local  dealer,  dues  not  say  the  jien 
is  a  Waterman  jien,  but  shows  the 
picture  of  a  pen  beside  the  heading, 
"Waterman’s  New'  Deal.  Free,  this 
beautiful  $2.50  fountain  pen.”  h'arther 
down  the  word  “Waterman’s”  is  dis¬ 
played  in  black  capitals. 

Text  refers  to  Waterman  razor 
blades,  stating :  “With  the  purchase  of 
each  package  at  49  cents,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  licautifiil  re,gular  S2.50  pen, 
guaranteed  five  years  by  h'.  A.  Water¬ 
man,  absolutely  free."  There  is  no 
1'.  .A.  Waterman  connected  with  the 
L.  K.  Waterman  Company,  it  is  stated. 

The  larger  cities  in  which  the  copy 
has  appeared  are  Nashville,  Memphis, 
Knoxville,  Birmingham.  Atlanta,  Hous¬ 
ton,  I'ort  W'orth  and  Peoria. 

Letters  from  several  newspapers  said 
that  the  copy  had  been  brought  in  late 
when  executives  of  the  advertising  de- 
jiartment  were  not  on  duty,  and  had 
iK'en  handled  by  sulxirdinates  in  rou¬ 
tine  fashion. 

riie  L.  E.  Waterman  Comiiany  is  not 
at  present  running  any  newspajier  ad¬ 
vertising.  .A  Christmas  campaign  was 
used  in  a  selected  list  of  large  cities. 

HANDUNG  WINE  ACCOUNT 

Harry  Atkinson,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  account  of  the  Consumers  Wine  & 
Liquor  Co.,  100  N.  LaSalle  st.,  Chicago. 


LIQUOR  ACCOUNTS  PLACED 

Among  wine,  liquor  and  beer  adver¬ 
tising  accounts  which  have  recently 
been  placed  with  advertising  agencies, 
are  the  following : 

Armstrong  &  Beaumont,  90  W. 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  liquors,  to 
Bedford  .Advertising  .Agency,  Brooklyn. 

Danube  Products.  Inc.,  43  Exchange 
Place.  New  York  City,  “Tokay  Wine 
Growers  .Association,”  to  Fuller  & 
Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Eastern  Vineyards,  Inc.,  19  E.  47tli 
street.  New  A'ork  City,  champagne,  to 
Bott  Advertising  .Agency,  New  York. 

French  Champagne  Distributors,  Inc., 
247  W.  17th  street.  New'  A'ork  City, 
champagne,  to  Sterling  .Advertising 
Agency,  New  A’ork  City. 

E.  Fucini  &  Co.,  Inc.,  524  Broadway, 
New'  York  City,  wines,  to  Platt-Forlies, 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 

.Arthur  Guinness  Sons  Co.,  Ltd.,  501 
l''ifth  avenue.  New  A'ork  City,  Guinness 
Stout,  to  J.  Walter  I'hompson  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

Harrisburg  Distilling  Co.,  29  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City,  liquors,  to  Wm. 
H.  Rankin  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Italian  Wine  Association,  44  White¬ 
hall  street.  New'  York  City,  wine,  to 
Wendell  P.  Colton  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Majestic  Wine  Co.,  105  Wooster 
street.  New  York  City,  to  Hudson  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.,  New  York  City. 

G.  H.  Mumm  (Thampagne  &  Associ 
ates.  Inc.,  610  Fifth  avenue.  New  York 
City,  to  Boyle-Zipprodt  Corporation. 
New  York  City. 

New  York  Distillers.  Inc.,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.  Y..  liquors,  to  Bermingham- 
C’astleman  &  Pierce,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Padre  Vineyard  Co.  845  No.  Ala¬ 
meda  street,  Los  Angeles,  wine,  to 
Lockwood-Shackleford,  Los  Angeles. 

Prendergast- Davies  &  Co.,  23  Beek- 
man  street.  New  York  City,  whiskies, 
to  Lord  &  Thomas,  New  York  City. 

Reidemeister  &  Ulrichs  Corp.,  23  E. 
26th  street.  New  York  City,  ‘‘R  &  U” 
imported  wines,  to  Atherton  &  Currier, 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 

1.  F.  Roncallo,  530  W.  Broadway, 
New  A’ork  City,  “Ruffino  Chianti,”  to 
Albert  Frank  Guenther  Law,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Royal  Spirits  Corp.,  Lincoln  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York  City,  Cuban  rum.  to 
Chas.  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Edward  Simpson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  444 
Fourth  avenue.  New  A'ork  City,  "Wes¬ 
ton’s  Scotch  Whisky  and  Malcolm  h'ra- 
ser’s  Scotch  Whisky,”  to  Hanff-Metz- 
ger,  Inc.,  New  A’ork  City. 

Tower  Wines  and  Spirits  Corp..  405 
Lexington  avenue.  New  York  City, 
wines,  to  Cockfield,  Brown  &  Co.,  Mont¬ 
real,  Can. 

United  Wine  and  Spirit  Corp.,  890 
Broadway,  New  A'ork  City,  wine,  to 
.Metropolitan  .Advertising  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

VV'.  and  H.  Walker.  Inc..  335  Fifth 
avenue,  Pittsburgh.  "Old  English  Dry 
Gin.”  to  W.  S.  Hill  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 


Mr.Publisher  or  Business  Manager 

Desire  to  associate  with  progressive  newspaper,  advertising 
executive,  as  an  advertising  manager,  assistant  thereto,  adver¬ 
tising  salesman.  Thorough  and  coi^lete  experience,  formerly 
with  newspapers  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh.  Conscientious  and  faithful  worker.  Capable 
in  contacting  and  winning  confidence  of  advertisers,  always 
having  the  interest  of  the  newspaper  at  heart. 

Specialized  in  marketing,  merchandizing  and  distribution. 
Furnish  the  highest  references. 

Salary  unimpiortant.  Earnest  desire  for  an  opportunity  to 
make  actual  demonstration  of  my  w'orth  and  ability. 

Above  all  would  like  an  opportunity  of  an  interview.  Certain 
I  could  convince  those  who  desire  services  I  am  capable  of 
making  a  success  1 

Full  Information,  Box  £-852 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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better  service  for  advertisers 

GOAL  OF  SMALL  CITY  PUBLISHER 

E.  Watkins  of  Chillicothe  (Mo.)  Constitution-Tribune  Prac¬ 
tices  Elaborate  Cooperation  and  Feels  Plan  is  Successful 
in  Attracting  Greater  Linage 

r'HE  importance  of  the  small  daily  give  any  other  reasonable  personal  or 
i  newspaper  publisher  furnishing  a  newspaper  service. 

niedium  through  and  by  which  the  ad-  “In  addition  to  this  program  we  will 
rtilising  dollar  may  produce  maximum  conduct  a  demonstration  of  advertised 
returns  was  outlined  to  Editor  &  Pub-  product  in  any  local  outlet  selected  by 
USHER  this  week  by  C.  E.  Watkins,  the  advertiser,  using  our  own  trained 
publisher  of  the  Chillicothe  (Mo.)  Con-  demonstrators,  with  no  expense  to  the 
jtinttion-Tribune.  Mr.  Watkins  prac-  advertiser  or  agency.  One  such  recent 
tices  a  method  of  cooperation  support-  demonstration  resitltedi  in  the  accfti- 
ing  national  advertising  which  he  be-  mulated  sale  of  57  cases  of  a  nationally 
lieves  will  eventually  be  adopted  by  all  advertised  line  of  food  items, 
progressive  rural  daily  newspapers.  "We  also  conduct  an  annual  cooking 
In  outlining  the  plan,  Mr.  Watkins  school  to  support  our  regular  adver- 
emphasized  the  place  that  rural  markets  tising  accounts  and  not  to  sell  compcti- 
occupy,  declaring  that  “up  to  this  time  tive  linage  just  for  duration  of  the 
the  rural  market  has  been  almost  wholly  school. 

ignored  through  the  practice  of  con-  “The  rural  press  offers  the  only  ave- 
centration  in  highly  competitive  metro-  nue  for  such  complete  cooperation  be- 
politan  markets."  cause  it  must  be  based  upon  acquaint- 

He  referred  to  the  importance  of  “col-  ance  and  friendship  between  publisher 
Itctive  bargaining”  with  national  adver-  and  dealer.  Smitn,  the  grocer,  and 
tisers  and  advocated  the  selling  of  space  Brown,  the  druggist,  will  give  their 
to  advertisers  in  blocks  of  50,000  to  good  friend  the  hometown  newspaper- 
100,000  circulation,  rather  than  on  the  man  about  anything  he  asks  for  in  the 
present  individual  basis.  way  of  cooperation. 

“When  the  entire  rural  press  becomes  “Some  fellow-publishers  disagree  with 
convinced  that  such  a  plan  is  both  prac-  my  theory  and  practice,  declaring  that 
tial  and  profitable  to  advertiser  and  I  have  carried  the  matter  of  coopera- 
newspaper  alike,”  he  said,  “when  group  tion  too  far.  Others  fear  it  violates 
newspapers  in  certain  market  territories  ‘proper  ethics.’  However,  this  is  an 
present  a  united  front  and  offer  com-  age  of  precedents,  and  it  is  evident  that 
plete  rural  state  coverage,  and  guaran-  genuine  cimperation  is  becoming  an  ac- 
lee  such  a  supporting  program  in  each  tual  practice  rather  than  just  a  sales 
of  their  IcKalities,  then  the  way  will  be  talk.” 

open  and  a  practically  guaranteed  plan  - 

Kill  be  provided  for  the  national  adver-  NEW  HOME  FOR  DAILY 

tiser  to  tap  the  richest  and  most  re-  i-  — b -  •  d 

sponsive  market  in  the  nation.”  North  Carolina  Paper*  Altering  Re- 

Discussing  his  own  particular  plan  eentijr  Purchased  Building 

of  cooperation,  Mr.  Watkins  pointed  Purchase  of  a  building  and  immediate 
out  that  “the  advertising  dollar  is  a  fickle  beginning  of  extensive  alterations  on 
coin,  especially  in  times  of  economic  it  have  been  announced  by  Talbot 
distress  and  spotted  markets.”  He  com-  Patrick,  publisher  of  the  Goldsboro 
mented  upon  methods  used  by  space  (N.  C.)  News- Argus  and  weekly 

buyers  in  searching  out  media  and  mar-  Transcript  &  Messenger. 
kets  that  offer  a  possibility  of  greatest  This  is  the  first  time  a  Goldsboro 
results.  newspaper  has  owned  its  home  since 

"Some  months  ago  I  concluded  that  Julius  Bonitz  was  publisher  of  the 
inasmuch  as  manufacturers,  _  jobbers.  Transcript  and  Messenger  45  years  ago. 
distributors,  retailers,  advertising  agen-  Additional  windows  are  being  put 
des  and  all  others  charged  with  the  in  to  take  advantage  of  light  on  all 
problem  of  producing  and  moving  mer-  sides  of  the  building,  central  heating  is 
chandise  were  giving  more  personal  being  installed,  and  a  fire-proof  vault 
service  and  doing  things  they  had  never  ^.ju  provide  protection  for  bound  copies 
done  before  in  order  to  move  mer-  of  the  newspapers  and  other  records, 
chandise,  then  it  became  the  duty  of  Greater  room  for  all  offices  will  be 
the  newspaper  to  ‘go  thou  and  do  like-  obtained  and  the  mechanical  dtpart- 
wise,  he  said.  ^  ments  will  be  laid  out  for  straightline 

"With  that  intention  in  mind  I  con-  production, 
lerred  with  many  sales  managers,  ad-  The  papers  will  move  as  soon  as  the 
vertising  managers,  advertising  agen-  new  home  is  ready.  Shortly  thereafter 
des,  distributors  and  territory  sales-  an  “at  home”  for  all  readers  is  con- 
men  to  ascertain  their  ideas  of  the  best  templated. 

ways  to  support  their  advertising  in  - 

our  market.  As  a  result  we  have  worked  DIVIDEND  DECLARED 

A  six  p.r  c.„,  dMdend  was  ^ 

both  the  advertiser  and  to  my  newspaper.  ^  hnarH  nf  rfirw 

It  has  produced  striking  success,  as  i^i-  Company  Credit 

cated  by  many  highly  complimentary  let-  tors  .^‘ 

ters  we  have  received  from  advertisers 

^d,,,  ag„c»s.„d  b,  .ha  in.a,as,  a„d  g  i S" '"7“ 

md^usiasm  it  has  aroused  among  dis-  Knickerbocker  Press,  and  Martin  Cas- 
tnrtsaes  managers  who  are  now  reg-  jjews  business  office, 

£  ,.inn  T  -K**  “"i  di!  ^  t  wer;  elected  to  replace  William  Spauld- 

^tution-Tribune  when  they  visit  Chil-  engraving  room  superintendent,  and 

,  ■  Charles  Ryan,  mailing  room  superin- 

Our  plan  is  flexible.  It  can  be  en-  tendent,  on  the  board.  Re-elected  were 
(*rg^  upon  or  trimmed,  as  the  linage  Madison  Brainard,  advertising  clepart- 
justifies.  Its  outstanding  features  are  ment  solicitor;  Arthur  V.  O’Connor, 
diout  as  follows :  cashier ;  Charles  Rundell,  circulation  de- 

"We  will  write  a  personal  letter  to  partment :  John  Young,  composing  room, 
every  outlet  in  our  market  territory  John  Wanhope,  Evening  News  re- 
idvising  them  of  the  advertising  support  write  staff.  Most  interesting  to  the 
^d  inviting  their  cooperation  *  print  stockholders  was  the  announcement  that 
»nd  mail  a  broadside  without  any  cost  ‘luring  the  year  no  losses  were  incurred, 
to  advertiser  or  agency  •  make  a  per-  ^ud  no  pressure  was  needed  to  collect 
»nal  visit  to  all  local  dealers  and  ar-  payments,  nor  was  an  endorser 

*^ngc  for  window  displays,  counter  called  on  to  make  payment  for  a  de- 
showing,  shelf  displays,  etc. ;  enlist  the  i**i^picnt. 

Perwnal  interest  of  store  managers  and  ,  , 

clerks  in  the  advertised  product:  obtain  LUDINGTON  NEWS  APPOINTS 
w-up’  copy  in  dealers’  individual  adver-  The  Ludingtou  (Mich.)  Daily  News 
tising;  aid  sales  representatives  in  the  has  appointed  the  Inland  Newspaper 
Witter  of  distribution ;  supervise  sam-  Representatives,  Inc.,  to  represent  it  in 
Pl'^KI  give  legitimate  news  support;  the  national  field,  effective  Jan.  1. 
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bu  cannot  cover  the . 

Milwaukee  Market  with 


one  newspaper . anymore 

than  you  can  cover  a  quarter 
. with  a  dime 

The  comparison  is  not  exaggerated. 

The  Sentinel-News  with  a  total  circu¬ 
lation  leadership  of  22,339,  offers  59.2% 
coverage  of  Greater  Milwaukee  families. 
Coverage  offered  by  the  other  Milwaukee 
paper  is  55.2%. 

The  combined  Greater  Milwaukee  circula¬ 
tions  of  both  newspapers  is  equivalent  to 
little  more  than  100%  coverage. 

With  Sentinel-News  circulation  leadership 
unquestioned,  the  Sentinel-News  is  essential 
for  a  satisfactory  advertising  job  in  the 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin  market. 

MMt.  MRt  MM.  tm.  MM.  MAA.  HPT. 
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How  Milwaukee  Circulation 
Leadership  Has  Changed 
Since  1930 

March  31,  1930 — ’Daily  Journal  lead  over  Sentinel-News  3,913 
Sept.  30,  1933 — *Sentinel-New8  leads  over  Daily  Journal  23,339 
*A.B.C. — Publishers’  Statements. 


Milwaukee’s  LARGEST  DAILY 
Newspaper  Circulation 

Six  Months  ending  Sept.  30,  1933  168,376  Net  Paid 
Month  of  December  178,513 

SENTINEL-NEWS 

PAUL  BLOCK  and  ASSOCIATES 

National  Advertising  Representatives 


CHICAGO 
LOS  ANGELES 


BOSTON  DETROIT 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
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PRICE  ERRORS  BRING 
PUBLIC  COMPLAINT 

But  Some  Merchants  Find  Tactful 
Treatment  of  Buyers  Avoids 
Need  to  Sell  Goods  at 
Absurdly  Low  Levels 

Retail  stores  need  not  necessarily 
give  the  public  the  benefit  of  absurdly 
low  prices  quoted  by  mistake  in  pub¬ 
lished  advertisements,  said  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  Chicago  in  a  re¬ 
cent  bulletin.  However,  a  person  of 
authority  and  tact  should  do  the  explain¬ 
ing  to  customers,  instead  of  leaving  that 
task  to  salespersons  who  may  not  pre¬ 
serve  the  public's  good  will.  If  a  cus¬ 
tomer  is  insistent,  the  bulletin  added, 
the  store  might  give  him  the  published 
price,  or  a  partial  price  reduction. 

The  bulletin  said: 

“While  it  is  a  normal  condition  for 
a  reasonable  number  of  typographcal 
errors  to  occur  from  time  to  time,  the 
unusual  number  in  recent  weeks  has 
caused  a  very  unfavorable  reaction  from 
the  public.  The  bureau  office  has  been 
deluged  by  telephone  inquiries  and  com¬ 
plaints  from  indignant  individuals  w’ho 
have  sought  to  obtain  quite  interesting 
‘bargains,’  only  to  find  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  or  the  newspaper,  made  a  mistake 
in  the  copy.  The  ire  of  the  prospec¬ 
tive  purcliaser  has  been  aroused  because 
a  harassed  salesperson  has  inadequately- 
attempted  to  explain  that  a  mistake  has 
occurred,  and  has  offended,  rather  than 
appeased,  the  customer. 

“Every  member  of  the  public  who 
has  complained  to  the  bureau  about 
such  a  mistake  lias  received  the  ex¬ 
planation  that  the  bureau  encourages 
advertisers  to  be  careful  in  preparing 
copy,  but  does  not  expect  to  penalize 
them  when  an  unavoidable  error  does 
occur.  This  explanation  loses  its  value 
when  it  has  to  be  made  frequently  in 
behalf  of  one  particular  advertiser. 

“The  bureau  does  not  attempt  to  of¬ 
fer  a  panacea  for  mistakes  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  However,  its  experience  in  talking 
to  persons  complaining  about  such  mis¬ 
takes,  indicates  that  not  the  mistake 
itself,  but  the  treatment  accorded  the 
customer  who  has  been  misled  by  the 
error,  is  the  principal  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint.  This  experience  leads  to  some 
very  definite  recommendations  for  the 
handling  of  the  public  after  an  error 
has  been  made. 

“1.  The  responsibility  of  explaining 
the  mistake  to  customers  should  not  be 
placed  on  <he  salesperson.  A  person  of 
authority,  as  well  as  tact,  should 
make  the  explanation  to  disappointed 
shoppers. 

“2.  The  store  should  assume  full 
blame  for  the  mistake,  if  it  is  to  blame. 
‘Buck  passing’  or  ‘stalling’  arouses  the 
public’s  suspicion. 

“3.  If  the  newspaper  is  to  blame, 
a  letter  from  the  newspaper  regarding 
the  error  can  be  displayed  to  customers 
as  an  explanation,  and  this  produces 
confidence  in  the  store  as  well  as  re- 
sp^t  for  the  newspaper  admitting  the 
mistake. 

“4.  The  store  may  find  it  advisable 
to  apologize  for  the  mistake  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  advertisement. 

“Opinions  vary  as  to  the  store’s  re- 
spimsibility  to  ‘make  good’  on  the  mis¬ 
take  and  sell  the  merchandise  at  the 
advertised  price.  Many  members  of  the 
public  feel  that  the  store  slwuld  do  this. 
Frequently  an  advertiser  has  found  it 
to  be  gooid  business,  first,  to  explain  to 
the  customer  that  an  error  has  been 
made,  and,  if  he  insists,  sell  him  the 
merchandise  as  advertised.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  should  be  made  to  realize,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  is  taking  advantage  of  an 
honest  mistake.  If  the  error  involves 
a  serious  difference  in  price,  the  per¬ 
sistent  complainant  may  be  satisfied 
with  a  price  concession  on  the  adver¬ 
tised  merchandise. 

“Several  of  the  more  noticeable  errors 
in  retail  copy  during  recent  weeks  are 
given  briefly  as  follows : 

“  ‘Zipper  jackets — $6.98  values — at 
$2.98.’  Advertisement  should  have  given 
price  as  $4.98. 

“  ^5  Piece  Dinner  Set — $2.98.’  Price 
should  have  been  $12.08. 


“  ’Everyready  Prestone,  Gallon  Can — 
$1.79.’  Actual  price  was  $2.79. 

“  ‘Lubricating  oil — six  gallons  for  95 
cent.s.’  .•\dvertisement  should  have  of¬ 
fered  gasoline  instead  of  the  oil.  (The 
bureau  received  over  50  complaints  on 
this  item.;’’ 


TEXAS  JUDGE  FROWNS 
ON  NOSTALGIC  COPY 


N.  C.  INSTITUTE  JAN.  17-19 


CAMPAIGN  ON  COAST 
SPEEDS  JUSTICE 


Says  Advertising  Which  Makes  People 
Dissatisfied  and  Yearn  to  Live 
in  Another  Clime  Should 
Be  Discouraged 


San  Francisco  Dailies  Conducting 
Stirring  Drives  to  Prevent  Laws’ 
Delays— Action  Started 
After  Lynchings 


The  recent  kidnapping  and  murder  of 
Brooke  Hart  of  San  Jose,  followed  by- 
lynching  of  Thurmond  and  Holmes  and 
the  world  storm  of  controversy  result¬ 
ing  therefrom,  has  started  an  effort  by 
metropolitan  newspapers  and  citizens’ 
committees  to  speed  up  justice  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  San  h'rancisco  newspapers  now 
have  under  way  a  stirring  campaign 
through  daily-  feature  articles,  edi¬ 
torials  and  striking  cartoons  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  law’s  delays  and  the  ex¬ 
isting  system  of  “tanglefoot”  justice. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  started 
its  local  campaign  on  Dec.  21,  which 
is  part  of  the  nation-wide  movement 
sponsored  by  Hearst  newspapers,  with 
daily-  feature  articles  by  Annie  Laurie 
(Mrs.  C.  A.  Boiillls)  and  R.  W. 
Jimerson.  The  San  Francisco  Xeros 
features  a  daily  article  analyzing  ex¬ 
isting  legal  machinery  and  showing 
how  murder  cases  are  handled  in  the 
three  most  populous  counties  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  w-ritten  by  Paul  C.  Edwards, 
associate  editor  of  the  Xews.  The 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  has  a  daily 
front  page  two  column  feature  written 
by  William  A.  Fitzgerald,  associate 
editor,  telling  how  tortuous  delays  re¬ 
tard  the  wheels  of  law  and  block  justice. 

This  powerful  newspaper  campaign 
has  already  stung  the  local  courts  to 
swifter  action,  as  evidenced  in  the  ca.se 
of  one  Edward  Anderson,  slayer  of 
Hewlett  Tarr,  Curran  Theater  cashier. 
.\nderson  was  arre.sted  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Dec.  18;  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  Dec.  20;  arraigned  in  court  Dec. 
21 ;  trial  opened  in  superior  court  Dec. 
22,  and  allowing  for  Christmas  holi¬ 
days  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty  of  murder  on  Dec.  27.  On  Dec. 
29  Anderson  was  sentneced  to  be 
hanged  on  March  9.  This  case  broke 
all  records  for  speed  in  the  history  of 
San  Francisco’s  jurisprudence. 


A  judicial  opinion  frowning  on  adver¬ 
tising  in  effect  because  it  would  tend 
to  make  the  reader  dissatisfied  with  his 
present  lot  and  lead  him  to  desire  a 
change  is  an  unusual  development  in 
Texas.  The  opinion  in  this  case  con¬ 
cerns  municipal  tax-supported  civic 
advertising,  and  did  not  decide  the  case. 
Following  failure  of  members  of  the 
Commission  of  .\ppeals  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court  to  agree  on  the  case 
involving  legality  of  San  Antonio’s  5c 
advertising  levy,  the  case  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  commission  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  court  proj^r.  The  tax 
was  held  invalid  by  the  trial  court  and 
then  upheld  by  the  San  Antonio  district 
court  of  civil  appeals.  The  case  then 
was  taken  to  the  supreme  court  via  the 
commission  of  appeals. 

Judge  H.  B.  Short  of  the  commission 
w-rote:  “The  purpose  of  the  tax  is 
detrimental  to  the  general  public  wel¬ 
fare  and  calculated  to  create  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  living  outside  the 
city  of  San  Antonio  in  another  part  of 
the  world  dissatisfaction  with  their 
present  home  and  environment  and  to 
lead  them  into  the  mistaken  idea  that 
their  condition  would  be  l)eitered  by¬ 
leaving  their  former  home  and  going 
to  San  Antonio.  The  people  should 
not  be  disturbed  in  their  mental  attitude 
toward  their  home  by  misleading  and 
flaming  statements  that  some  other  part 
of  the  earth  is  to  be  preferred  as  a 
residence  or  a  place  of  business.  I  think 
the  idea  is  altogether  wrong  and  should 
he  discouraged.” 


NINE  NEW  “OLD  TIMERS’ 

Xinety  out  of  97  members  of  the  “Old 
Timers’  Club”  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  composed  of  employes  who  have 
served  the  paper  20  years  and  over, 
attended  the  tenth  annual  dinner  at  the 
Hotel  Hollenden,  Jan.  3.  .\rcher  H. 
Shaw,  chief  editorial  writer,  was  elected 
president;  Henry  F.  Helms,  first  vice- 
president;  second  vice-president.  Harry 
J.  Graham;  secretary,  William  G. 
Vorpe;  treasurer,  Martha  L.  Dickinson. 
Nine  new  members  were  elected.  They 
are :  Edwin  T.  Rice,  picture  editor ;  C. 
C.  Caldwell,  rotogravure  editor,  Thomas 
Murphy,  business  department ;  Byron  A. 
Collins,  national  advertising  manager; 
David  Robb,  composing  rcxim ;  P.  D. 
Munger,  same  department;  Jack  Gill, 
head  of  monotype  department;  R.  C. 
Cassidy,  pressroom,  and  Charles  P. 
Hunt,  mechanical  department. 


Prominent  Newspapermen  Will  Ad. 
dress  Annual  Meeting 

National  figures  in  the  newspaper 
field  will  have  places  on  the  program 
of  the  tenth  annual  Newspaper  Insti¬ 
tute  to  be  held  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  on  Jan. 
17,  18  and  19,  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
two  institutions  and  the  North  Carolina 
Press  Association. 

Among  the  widely  known  newspaper 
names  to  appear  on  the  program  will 
be  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune;  Kent  Cooper, 
general  manager  of  <ne  Associated 
Press;  Richard  Waldo,  of  McClure 
Syndicate;  J.  T.  Mackey,  executive 
vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  and 
probably  several  others  whose  definite 
acceptance  has  been  delayed  because  of 
conflicting  engagements. 

North  Carolina  men  who  have  as¬ 
signments  for  addresses  are  J.  E. 
Dowd,  editor,  Charlotte  News,  who  will 
speak  on  “Editorial  Pages  I  Have 
Met”;  D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Ashezille  Citizen-Times,  whose 
subject  will  be  “Strictly  Business,”  and 
Prof.  Malcolm  McDermott,  of  the 
Duke  Law  School,  who  will  speak 
on  “Newspapers  in  the  Nation’s 
Service.” 


INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  CHANGES 


James  A.  Carvin,  courthouse  re¬ 
porter,  Indianapolis  Times,  left  last 
week  to  become  assistant  Indianapolis 
manager  of  Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  A1  Lynch,  city  hall 
reporter,  became  secretary  to  the  head 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  in 
Indiana.  Frederick  G.  Mat.son  of  the 
staff  became  courthouse  reporter,  and 
William  McGaughey,  former  police  re¬ 
porter,  went  to  the  city  hall.  George 
Denjiyj  Jr.,  was  transferred  from  the 
copy  desk  to  police,  and  Thomas  J. 
Kennedy,  Jr.,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Middleton  (N.  Y.)  Times-Herald  has 
joined  the  copy  desk.  Russell  O.  Berg, 
former  staff  cartoonist,  again  has 
joined  the  .staff. 


OKLAHOMA  GUILD  MEETS 

With  representatives  frem  several 
cities  attending  the  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Oklahoma  Newspaper  Guild  of 
Tulsa,  Jan.  7,  it  was  voted  to  call  a 
state  organization  meeting  in  that  city 
Feb.  4  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting 
the  Oklahoma  Newspaper  (juild.  It 
was  announced  that  the  Oklahoma  City 
Newspaper  Guild  will  be  organized  be¬ 
fore  Feb.  4. 


STABLERS  IN  JAMAICA 

Norman  Stabler,  financial  editor,  Neiv 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Stabler, 
are  on  a  mid-winter  vacation  in  Ja¬ 
maica. 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
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PAPER  INCORPORATES 

Incorporation  papers  for  the  Stock- 
ton  (Cal.)  Independent  Publishing 
Company,  a  $1,0()0,000  concern  con¬ 
trolled  by  California  State  Director  of 
Finance  Rolland  A.  Vandegrift,  were 
filed  Jan.  5  in  Sacramento.  The  firm 
will  maintain  headquarters  at  Stockton, 
where  the  Independent  is  published. 
Directors  listed  were  Harry  Butler,  re¬ 
cently  named  as  general  manager,  H 
C.  Macarthur,  Arthur  E.  Storm  and 
Robert  J.  Lucas,  who  acquired  control 
of  the  paper  in  Octolier,  and  Rolland 
A.  Vandegrift. 


DAILY  SO  YEARS  OLD 

The  Hiddeford  (Me.)  Journal,  founded 
by  the  late  Col.  Charles  H.  Prescott, 
observed  its  5(>th  anniversary  Friday, 
Jan.  5,  and  in  addition  to  the  regular 
paper  a  facsimile  of  the  first  paper  was 
given  each  subscriber.  Colonel  Pres¬ 
cott  was  proprietor  of  the  Journal  for 
nearlv  four  decades. 
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receivers  ARERUINING 
M.  &  O.  SAYS  BACKUS 


Former  President  of  Paper  Firm 
Petitions  Federal  Court  to  Re¬ 
move  Present  Officials 
Charges  Bank  Plot 


(5y  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Jan.  9— E.  \V. 
Backus,  capitalist,  who  over  a  period  of 
25  years  built  the  Minnesota  and  On¬ 
tario  Paper  Company  to  a  concern  of 
international  status,  today  petitioned 
Federal  district  court  here  to  remove 
the  receivers  of  the  vast  company  which 
v^•ent  into  receivership  in  February, 

1931. 

In  the  petition,  the  one-time  million¬ 
aire  lumberman  and  newsprint  oper¬ 
ator  charged  that  the  receivers,  R.  H. 
M.  Robinson  of  New  York  and  C.  T. 
laffray.  Minneapolis  banker,  through 
"w-asteful  and  unnecessary  expenditures” 
and  “inexperience  and  inefficiency”  had 
depleted  the  assets  of  the  concern 
S12.012.S70. 

Mr.  Backus  filed  the  petition  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  M.  &  O.  and  also  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Backus-Brooks  Company, 
which,  he  states,  owns  90  per  cent  of 
the  capital  stock_  of  the  paper  concern. 

The  suit  follows  on  the  heels  of  a 
S7.000,000  action  brought  by  the  re¬ 
ceivers  again.st  Mr.  Backus  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  two  months  ago,  in 
which  it  is  charged  that  the  lumberman 
abstracted  large  sums  from  the  M.  &  O. 
and  its  subsidiaries  “fraudulently  and 
unlawfully.” 

Supported  by  a  lengthy  affidavit 
sipied  by  Mr.  Backus,  the  petition  al¬ 
leges  that  the  receivership  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  interests  of  “Eastern  hank¬ 
ers  and  Eastern  comnetitive  paper  mill 
interests.”  with  the  design  “to  deliver 
to  said  comnetitive  interests  the  vast 
properties  of  the  receivership  estate 
on  a  basis  so  completely  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  their  actual  present  market 
value  as  will  shock  public  conscience 
and  constitute  the  most  hra/en  of  bank¬ 
ing  transactions  in  the  past  decade.” 

The  affairs  of  the  company  at  present 
in  reality  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Robinson,  who  is  being  paid  an  annual 
salary  of  S72,000,  the  petition  continues. 
Mr.  Robinson,  it  continues,  took  charge 
after  Mr.  Backus  had  been  removed  as 
receiver  and  at  once  launched  a  course 
which  has  resulted  in  the  “business  of 
the  company  being  demoralized  and  its 
standing  and  prestige  in  the  commercial 
world  largely  sacrificed  and  ruined.” 

The  “unwarranted  losses  and  expen¬ 
ditures,"  which  have  “jeopardized  and 
greatly  impaired  the  interests  and  secur¬ 
ity  of  thousands  of  bondholders,  cred¬ 
itors  and  owners  of  the  receivership 
estate.”  include,  the  petition  avers,  pay¬ 
ment  of  S700.000  in  receivers’  and  at¬ 
torney’s  fees  and  cash  losses  due  to 
“unjustified  compromises”  of  accounts 
and  “unwise  refinancing”  totaling 
$1,095,000. 

Other  losses,  due  to  mismanagement, 
losses  on  the  sales  of  properties,  volun¬ 
tary  destruction  by  fire  of  pulpwood 
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stores,  “unjustified  capital  expendi¬ 
tures,”  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade,  allowing  timber  permits  to  lapse 
and  for  other  reason  make  up  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  total,  the  petition  declares 
has  been  wasted. 

The  petition  goes  on  to  relate  that 
“during  the  administration  of  such  re¬ 
ceivers  the  current  cash  assets  of  the 
estate  have  been  reduced  from  approxi¬ 
mately  $13,240,556  to  $8,562.9/0,  due 
to  the  incompetency  of  such  receivers,” 
and  that  $220,000  was  lost  shortly  after 
Great  Britain  went  off  the  gold  stand¬ 
ard  by  the  receivers  failing  to  take 
advantage  of  rates  of  exchange  by  re¬ 
moving  monies  in  banks  in  this  country 
to  Canada  where  a  major  portion  of 
the  funds  of  M.  &  O.  Company  are  ex¬ 
pended. 

Mr.  Backus  asks  for  an  order  to 
show  cause  why  the  “authority  of  the 
receivers  should  not  be  revoked  and 
wh\-  they  should  not  he  removed  from 
office  and  successors  appointed  in  their 
stead.”  The  date  for  the  hearing  on 
such  an  order  w'as  not  set. 


ONTARIO  DAILIES  SEE 
IMPROVED  BUSINESS 


Advertising  and  Circulations  Rising, 
Convention  Told — W.  J.  Motz  of 
Kitchener  Record  Re-elected 
President 


DAILY  BECOMES  WEEKLY 

The  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Age,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Charles  B.  Squire,  formerly 
a  morning  daily,  has  gone  on  a  weekly 
basis. 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Toronto,  Jan.  10— Indications  of  im¬ 
proved  business  in  Ontario  were  re¬ 
vealed  in  increased  advertising  volume 
and  mounting  circulation  figures  of 
Ontario  daily  newspapers,  reported  yes¬ 
terday  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ontario  Associated  Dailies  here. 

Reports  from  several  publishers  on 
the  retail  and  industrial  conditions  of 
their  cities  struck  an  encouraging  note. 
A  decided  improvement  of  business 
throughout  the  province  was  shown  in 
the  reports,  and  publishers  expected 
that  this  improvement  would  continue 
and  grain  momentum  from  month  to 
month  during  the  coming  years. 

\V.  J.  Moltz  of  the  Kitchetier  Record 
was  reelected  president;  R.  M.  Glover 
of  the  Peterboro  Examiner  and  Charles 
D.  Dingham  of  the  Stratford  Beacon- 
Herald  were  reelected  respectively  vice- 
president  and  secretary-treasurer. 

Others  who  were  present  included ; 
\V.  H.  Morton,  Belletdlle  (Ont.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer;  J.  H.  Johnson.  Brantford  Ex- 


fositor;  J.  E.  Slaight,  Galt  Reporter; 
F.  H.  Leslie,  Niagara  Falls  Reviezv; 
A.  R.  Alloway  and  Thomas  Wilson, 
Oshaiva  Times;  A.  D.  McKenzie,  Sar¬ 
nia  Canadian  Observer;  H.  M.  Gadsby, 
St.  Catharine’s  Standard;  George  M. 
Dingman,  St.  Thomas  Times- Jountai; 
A.  E.  O’Loughlin,  Stratford  Beacon- 
Herald;  Harry  Shore  Welland,  Port 
Colbome  Tribune;  and  T.  L.  .4shton, 
manager,  Ontario  Associated  Dailies. 


SPARR  HEADS  TURF  WRITERS 

Dee  Sparr,  Chicago  American,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Illinois  Turf 
Writers’  Association  in  Chicago  Jan.  5. 
Other  officers  chosen  were :  French 
Lane,  Chicago  Tribune,  vice-president; 
Paul  Hirtenstein,  Chicago  Daily  Nezos, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Elected  to  the 
board-  of  governors,  in  addition  to 
President  Sparr,  were  Henry  Simmons, 
Chicago  Herald  and  E.raniincr.  and 
Larry  Fitzgerald,  Chicago  Daily  Times, 
as  representatives  of  the  turf  writers ; 
Charles  W.  Dunkley,  Associated  Press, 
and  Joseph  W.  Foley,  representing  in¬ 
active  membership. 


SPRINGHELD  UNION  IS  70 

The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Evening 
Union,  Jan.  4,  observed  its  70th  anni¬ 
versary.  The  event  was  not  celebrated 
in  any  special  way. 


Wanamaker’s  Storekeeping  Principles 
The  New  Retail  Code  Principles  .  .  . 


. are  in  accord! 


The  new  RETAIL  CODE,  under  which  the 
stores  of  America  are  now  operating,  is  of 
necessity  a  long  document,  with  much 
legal  phraseology.  IMany  people  have  not  read 
it  thoroughly  and  many  who  have  read  it  are 
not  certain  how  it  affects  the  relationships 
between  the  merchant  and  the  customer. 

Rut,  when  it  is  closely  read  and  thoroughly 
examined,  its  purposes  and  its  processes  are 
very  clear. 

It  compels  all  stores  subject  to  the  code  to 
operate  henceforth  on  principles  of  honesty  and 
fair  dealing  between  customer  and  merchant 
and  with  justice  to  employees. 

These  are  and  ■  have  been  the  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Wanamaker  business  since  its 
beginning  over  70  years  ago. 

It  is  immeasurably  gratifying  that  the  slender 
trail  through  the  wilderness,  that  was  first 
blazed  by  the  Founder  of  this  enterprise,  work¬ 
ing  alone  and  in  the  face  of  general  opposition, 
now  becomes  the  Lincoln  Highway  of  the 
Nation. 

The  principles  thus  laid  down  have  been 
always  recognized  and  preserved  by  us  since 
the  creation  of  our  business  and  should  have 
been  engraved  in  the  mercantile  law  of  the 
nation. 

First — The  new  code  forbids  the  deception  of 
the  customer. 

Second — It  forbids  all  false  claims  and  false 
advertising. 

Third — It  forbids  the  alluring  device  known 
as  the  “loss  leader,”  under  which  some  article 
is  actually  advertised  and  sold  for  less  than  its 
cost  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  trade.  It  is 
estimated,  by  reason  of  tbis  insidious  usage. 


practised  by  a  certain  class  of  stores,  thousands 
of  small  retailers,  operating  through  the  country 
have  been  driven  out  of  business. 

It  should  operate  to  discourage  all  “Ballyhoo,” 
the  Barnum  form  of  baiting  the  unwary,  high 
pressure  methods  of  advertising  and  salesman¬ 
ship,  and  exaggerated  illustrations  and  descrip¬ 
tions  in  an  effort  to  create  daily  forced  sales. 

Under  the  new  code  large  stores  and  small 
stores  alike  should  have  the  same  opportunity 
to  meet  their  customers  face  to  face  with  com¬ 
petition  only  in  ability,  quality  and  service. 

When  the  c€»de  is  in  full  force  and  complete 
obedience  to  its  terms  enforced,  then  the  cus¬ 
tomers  of  all  stores  will  know  that  their  interests 
will  be  protected  and  safeguarded  as  the  cus¬ 
tomers  of  Wanamaker ’s  have  been  protected 
and  safeguarded  by  tbe  Wanamaker  principles. 

With  us  it  is  only  a  matter  of  going  straight 
forward.  Quality  in  merchandise,  genuine 
value,  service  to  the  customer,  justice  to  the 
employee,  accepted  truth  in  advertising — these 
are  the  principles  that  have  been  with  us  from 
the  beginning. 


“Let  those  who  follow  me  continue  to  build 
with  the  plumb  of  Honor,  the  Level  of  Truth, 
and  the  square  of  Integrity,  Eiducation,  Courtesy 
and  Mutuality.” 


June  II,  1910. 


JOHN  WANAMAKER  NEW  YORK 
JOHN  WANAMAKER  PHILADELPHIA 
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STORM  OF  PROTEST  FOLLOWS  RISE  IN 
“URGENT”  RATE  ON  CABLES 

Press  CharRes  Vitally  Affected  by  Big  Increase  Ordered 


by 


European  Xelegraph  Administrations  Under  Madrid 
Treaty  Not  Yet  Ratified  by  U.  S. 


By  A. 

The  thunder  storm  of  drastic  in¬ 
crease  in  cable  rates  tor  all  “ur¬ 
gent”  type  press  messages  that  was  tew 
far  down  on  the  publishing  horizon  in 
1932  to  be  fought  effectively  at  the 
International  Telegraph  Conference  at 
Madrid,  has  now  broken.  The  startling 
boost  of  cable  tolls  to  the  American 


G.  WEST 

did  not  “conform”  to  the  international 
regulations  promulgated  at  Madrid 
were  promptly  turned  back  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  according  to  brokers,  who  had 
hoped  that  the  rates  of  40  cents  a  word 
might  be  somewhat  eased  to  the  usual 
rate  of  24  cents.  According  to  the  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  of  the  New  York  Pro- 


under 


newspaper  owner  is  the  New  Year  gift  duce  Exchange,  Frederick  Kuhlman, 
of  the  European  Telegraph  .\dministra-  there  seemed  to  be  a  considerable  dif- 
tions  to  the  United  States,  and  indicates  ference  of  opinion  between  the  Ameri- 
a  probable  deficit  of  not  far  from  can  and  foreign  telegraph  concerns  as 
$4,000  a  year  on  normal  routine  cable  to  how  the  new  rules  and  rates  should 
traffic  to  some  metropolitan  papers  ex-  be  applied,  and  in  the  confusion,  quite 
elusive  of  wars,  emergencies,  or  other 
unusual  events  that  might  need  special 
covering  by  foreign  correspondents. 

The  stepping-up  of  "urgent”  cable 
rates  to  a  total  of  ten  dollars  a  day  on 
night  letter  telegrams  may  not  appear 
a  vital  issue  to  the  big  metropolitan 
newspaper.  But  to  many  smaller 


number  of  messages  got 
the  old  rates. 

An  inspection  of  the  new  rate  sched¬ 
ule  on  “urgent”  press  costs  for  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondents  abroad  shows  that 
the  new  rates  will  be  equivalent  to  the 
ordinary  commercial  rate,  and  whereas 

_  _ ^  the  present  press  cost  to  London  is  five 

papers  scattered  throughout  the  L  nited  cents  per  word,  the  "urgent”  rate  will 


States,  however,  this  increase  will  mean 
a  serious  shock  to  the  publisher  who 
is  interested  in  serving  his  readers  with 
any  substantial  amount  of  foreign 
news. 

During  the  last  week  or  ten  days 
thick  clouds  of  secrecy  have  covered 
the  delicate  negotiations  that  have  been 
reported  as  operating  lietween  the  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  representatives  of  New 
York  brokerage  houses  and  banking  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  the  cable  companies. 

Two  important  meetings  were  held 
last  week  at  the  Bankers’  Club  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  cable  code  situation,  one  of 
them  of  such  a  confidential  nature  that 
no  details  are  available.  The  general 
meeting  at  3:30  p.  m.  on  January  4, 
was  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
hundreds  of  brokerage  houses  and  im¬ 
portant  banks  of  New  York  and  vicin¬ 
ity,  with  Grayson  M.  P.  Murphy  as 
chairman.  Reports  of  the  sub-com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  Carl  F.  Pancake,  code 
and  cable  expert  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  and  Sherman  Bijur,  of  the 
firm  of  Hentz  &  Co.,  were  discussed 
briefly,  and  included  the  reading  of  sev¬ 
eral  letters  of  protest  and  other  cor¬ 
respondence  in  regard  to  the  increase 
in  "urgent”  cable  rates. 

What  amounted  to  a  vote  of  confi¬ 
dence  was  requested  by  the  heads  of  the 
committees  acting  to  reduce  the  present 
rates,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  in 
thick  clouds  of  secrecy,  no  press  re¬ 
leases  having  been  given  out  as  pro¬ 
posed  earlier. 

According  to  Senator  Pittman,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  Senate,  no  definite  time 
has  as  yet  been  set  to  take  up  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  foreign  treaties,  including  that 
of  the  Madrid  Radio  Convention,  but  it 
is  proposed  to  discuss  this  imixjrtant 
treaty  in  committee  in  the  near  future. 
A  study  is  now  being  made  by  mem- 
l»ers  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  far-reaching  communica¬ 
tions  convention,  and  it  is  extremely 
likely  that  certain  of  the  phases  agreed 
upon  in  December.  1932,  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  delegation  will  Come  up  for  sharp 
criticism  when  the  matter  is  finally- 
aired  in  tlx;  Senate. 

1  he  United  States,  which  has  paid 
approximately  80%  of  the  cable  traffic 
bill  of  the  world  for  .several  years 
past,  is  now  placed  in  the  curious  po¬ 
sition  of  having  to  accede  to  a  group 
of  foreign  powers  in  this  calile  toll 
question,  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  refusal  of  such  European  govern¬ 
ments  to  pay  their  war  debts.  1  he 
irony  of  ratifying  the  Madrid  Treaty 
which  will  give  these  same  foreign 
government  administrations  a  tremend¬ 
ous  income  in  the  next  few  years,  start¬ 
ing  January  1,  1934,  even  prior  to  the 
ratification  by  the  U.  S.  Senate  is  not 
without  interest,  too. 

In  the  last  few  days,  since  the  new 
“rules”  went  into  effect,  cables  which 


be  four  times  as  much,  or  twenty  cents 
per  word.  Fred  Meinholtz  of  the  Netu 
York  Times  went  over  the  matter  this 
week  with  a  representative  of  the 
Western  Union  and  offers  the  following 
new  and  old  rate  list  to  important 
points : 

Cts.  per 
Word 

Press  rates  now  to  London .  5 

Press  rates  from  London .  7.80 

Press  rates  to  Berlin .  7 

Press  rates  from  Berlin .  11 


whs  included  such  VV'all  Street  notables 
as  -Ulbert  H.  Wiggin,  chairman  of  the 
governing  board  of  the  Chase  Bank  of 
New  York ;  Newcomb  Carlton  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  same  bank  and  also  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  and  VV’inthrop  W. 
-Mdrich,  president  of  the  Chase  Bank, 
as  well  as  a  director  of  the  .'\merican 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
should  not  have  known  of  the  plan 
to  charge  higher  rates  on  trans-.Utlantic 
cables. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture 
equally  prominent  financiers  were  rep¬ 
resented  on  other  communication  com¬ 
pany  boards,  as  in  the  case  of  George 
W.  Davison,  the  president  and  trustee 
of  the  Central  Hanover  Bank  and 
Trust,  as  well  as  director  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Union,  together  with  Clarence 
Mackay,  chairman  of  the  board  oi  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany,  and  president  of  the  Mackay 
company,  with  tremendous  foreign 
cable  interests,  and  director  also  of 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York. 

W  ith  so  many  vast  financial  interests 
involved,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ordinary 
business  man  so  largely  affected  by 
these  great  increases  proposed  by  the 
cable  companies  should  have  found 
himself  unable  to  do  a  thing  to  stave 
off  the  edict  decided  upon  by  the  Titians 
of  W’all  Street.  Pressure  by  Washing, 
ton,  pressure  by  newspaper  publishers 
and  indignation  by  the  e.xporter  and 
importer,  as  well  as  by  the  brokerage 
firm  most  affected,  meant  nothing. 


Cts.  per 
Word 

“Urgent”  press  to  London . 23 

“L’rgent”  press  from  London...  .34 

“Urgent”  press  to  Berlin . 25 

“Urgent"  press  from  Berlin . 38 

Press  rates  to  Tokio  “full  press”,  22  cents  (to  and  from,  the  same  rate). 
Press  rates  to  Tokio,  deferred  press,  .13  cents  per  word. 

Press  rates  to  Tokio,  “urgent”  press,  .82  cents  per  word. 

Press  rates  to  Shanghai,  full  rate  now,  24  cents  per  word. 

Press  rates  to  Shanghai,  deferred,  16  cents. 

Above  rate  is  via  Commercial  cable. 

If  via  RC.-^  or  Western  Union,  rate  is  for  “urgent"  .88. 

To  or  from  Montevideo.  13  cents;  for  “urgent”  press  rate  is  52  cents. 

W’hile  at  first  glance  it  might  be  fe)t 


that  since  both  the  brokers  and  other 
Wall  Street  firms,  including  the  finan¬ 
cial  houses  and  great  banks  are  all 
battling  actively  against  the  new  in¬ 
crease  of  rates,  which  will  affect  such 
traders  even  more  obviously  than  it 
may  .seem  to  affect  the  newspaper  pub¬ 


lisher.  this  common  goal  should  be  of  ^  word  was  charged  instead  of  the  regu 
help  to  the  newspaper  owner.  Unfor-  I®*"  20  cents  to  London. 


tunately  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
true  situation  back  of  the  present  sharp 
rise  in  cable  rates  is  hardly  appreci¬ 
ated  by  the  average  publisher.  It  is 
-'Iso  more  than  possible  that  the  inter¬ 
locking  directorates  of  the  cable  com¬ 
panies  with  prominent  banks  has  not 
yet  been  drawn  to  their  attention. 

For  example  of  the  twenty  differetit 
directors  of  the  Western  l^nion  Tele 
graph  Company,  listed  by  Poor’s  1933 
annual  and  other  similar  registers  of 
tlirectors.  only  one  or  two  men  of  the 
number  are  not  also  listed  as  directors, 
trustees,  or  even  chairmen  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  hoards  of  various  important 
hanks  or  financial  houses.  In  other 
words,  the  directorate  of  the  W'estern 
Union  is  also  the  directorate  of  some 
19  hanks  in  or  near  New  York,  includ¬ 
ing  such  outstanding  institutions  as  the 
following : 

Nat'onal  City  Bank.  Chemical  Bank 
and  Trusi.  Bank  of  Manhattan,  Federal 
Reserve  Bank.  Lawyer's  'Title  Gtiaranty 
and  'Trust  Co.,  Union  Dime  Savings 
Bank.  Kmigrant  Industrial  Savings 
Rank.  Guaranty  Trust  Companv,  Mar¬ 
ine,  Midland  Trust  Co..  Chase  Bank  of 
New  York,  U.  S.  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  and  many  others. 

Directors  of  these  prominent  and  im¬ 
portant  institutions  sat  in  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  bfiard  of  d'rectors  of  the 
Western  Union  some  time  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years  when  the 
weighty  question  of  raising  the  rates 
ol  cables  for  .American  business  firms 
came  up.  With  an  approximate  total 
of  90%>  average  of  financiers  on  such 
a  directorate,  it  would  be  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  assume  that  these  directors. 


and  so  the  cable  companies  went  into 
a  huddle  with  themselves  to  see  what 
could  be  done  to  get  rid  of  this  new 
rival,  the  radio  in  trans-Atlantic  traf¬ 
fic.  Rates  were  reduced  to  meet  that 
of  the  RCA,  and  then  a  really  big  coup 
was  decided  on.  The  way  to  this  com¬ 
munications  goal  was  paved  at  Madrid 
by  whittling  down  the  triple  rates  for 
the  preferred  service,  as  they  felt  sure 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  charge 
more  than  double  rates,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  stage  was  set  for  the  entry  of 
the  American  cable  user  to  act  the  ap¬ 
propriate  role  of  Chief  Victim. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  program 
went  through  almost  without  a  hitch. 
With  the  regular  rates  to  Japan 
jacked  up  from  .82  to  $2.46  per  word 
for  an  "urgent”  message,  a  consider¬ 
able  increase  in  the  receipts  of 
foreign  telegraph  monopolies  will  be 
possible.  Whether  this  new  increase  can 
be  successfully  fought  under  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws;  whether  the  war  can  be 
won  by  airing  the  matter  in  the  Senate 
and  the  widest  possible  publicity,  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  But  at  least  the 
American  newspaper  publisher  now 
knows  that  no  one  is  going  to  fight  to 
help  the  newspapers  lower  their  tele¬ 
graph  or  cable  tolls  on  the  basis  of 
technicalities.  It  will  be  a  straight 
business  deal,  payable  in  pounds  ster¬ 
ling.  francs  and  marks,  on  the  gold 
franc  level. 


366  CHILDREN  AT  DINNER 

The  largest  number  of  children  yet 
given  a  New  Year’s  dinner  under  the 
sponsorship  of  D.  W.  Grandon,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Sterlituj  (111.) 
Daily  (iacctle,  were  served  Jan.  1  when 
366  needy  boys  and  girls  attended  the 
event  held  in  the  coliseum.  The  dinner 
was  planned  and  managed  by  Orville 
S.  Storm,  Gazette  city  editor,  with  the 
assistance  of  other  employes  of  the 
paper. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  that  hitherto  there  has  been  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  rules  about  a  “preferred” 
service  over  the  North  .\tlantic.  This 
was  a  service  recognized  only  locally, 
and  was  purely  a  North  Atlantic  re¬ 
gional  agreement  for  which  25  cents 


FIVE  STAFF  MARRIAGES 

I'ive  editorial  staff  members  of  the 
lUniiint’liam  (.Ula. )  Post  have  mar¬ 
ried  in  the  past  few  weeks.  Ray  E. 
Glenn,  assistant  city  editor,  married 
Miss  Harriett  McCoy.  James  Hutto, 
reporter,  and  Miss  Rosa  O’Neill,  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  editor,  were  married. 
Miss  Jane  Lyle,  assistant  society  edi¬ 
tor,  married  Gordon  Taylor.  Charles 
Edmundsoii,  reporter,  married  Miss 
.\nne  Cowart. 


There  had  been  an  “urgent"  service 
elsewhere,  all  over  the  world,  but  it 
was  excluded  from  the  North  Atlantic 
by  a  regular  rate,  or  at  least,  was  not 
apjilied  to  this  era.  .\fter  it  became 
apiiarent  some  years  ago  that  the  speed 
and  rate  of  the  radio  cfimpanies  was 
eating  into  the  traffic  of  the  older  cable 
companies,  an  effort  was  made  to  get 
the  former  to  go  in  with  their  compe¬ 
titors.  to  raise  the  tolls.  The  radio 
oimnanies  said  in  effect,  "nothing  do¬ 
ing."  as  they  were  getting  along  verv 
nicely  at  20  cents  aword  to  London, 


COOPERATING  WITH  RADIO 

The  Montgomery  Alahatna  Journal 
has  completed  arrangements  with  Radio 
station  WSFA  in  Montgomery  where¬ 
by  important  news  bulletins  will  be 
broadcast  during  the  day.  'The  Journal 
has  started  publishing  the  daily  pro¬ 
gram  of  VV'SFA. 


ODELLS  IN  FLORIDA 

Emery  .A.  Odell,  publisher  of  the 
Monroe  (W’is.)  Evening  Times,  and 
.Mrs.  Odell  left  Jan.  6  for  Miami 
Beach,  h'la.,  where  they  will  spend  two 
months. 


_ {rom  E.  L.  Sherman,  v  iNDEX-JOURNAL: 

the  SALINAS  (CALIFOKN  I  (or 
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—  KEYSTONE  STATE  — 

Starts  the  New  Year  with  a  Rush  of 
''New  Business''  ^Greater  Employment 
^  Expanding  Buying  Power 

No  wonder  William  Penn  wears  a  broad  smile  these  busy  opening  days  of  1934! 
His  people  are  taking  a  full  part  in  onr  nation’s  business,  trade  and  industrial  resur¬ 
rection  under  the  Blue  Eagle. 


Late  reports  on  their  activities  justify 
this  solid  satisfaction,  and  his  confidence 
in  what  the  New  Year  is  going  to  bring 
the  Keystone  State  under  the  New  Deal. 

Industries,  hitherto  moribund  or  dormant, 
spring  back  into  active  existence  at  a 
rate  that  would  have  been  deemed  a 
miracle  a  year  ago.  This  applies  espec¬ 
ially  to  small  plants  along  various  lines. 

A  number  of  the  larger  employment  fields 
hold  1933  gains  or  make  notable  advances 
in  orders,  payrolls  or  new  workers — some 
of  these  movements  attracting  nation¬ 
wide  attention. 

Steel  has  taken  a  marked  production 
spurt,  which  encourages  the  trade  to 
expect  further  sharp  advances  in  orders 
for  many  thousands  of  1934  tonnage  for 
motors,  public  works  and  railroads. 

In  spite  of  bad  weather,  the  beginning 
of  the  New  Year 
found  approxi¬ 
mately  more 
than  50,000  men 
employed  by  the 
High  way  De¬ 
partment  on 
road  projects 
under  the  GW  A. 

This  force  stead¬ 
ily  is  being  in¬ 
creased. 

Secretary  Ickes 
loaned  the  Penn¬ 


sylvania  Railroad  $77,000,000  of  govern¬ 
ment  money  to  finish  its  electrification 
between  Philadelphia  and  Washington. 
Thousands  of  workers  will  be  needed 
within  the  state  for  this. 

A  large  part  of  the  above  and  other 
economic  activities,  all  tending  toward 
stepped-up  buying  power  in  1934 — are 
included  in  the  12  intrastate  trading 
areas  shown  here. 

With  a  population  of  2,548,000  (more 
than  34th  of  all  Pennsylvania)  these  12 
important  trade  zones  form  one  of  the 
finest  “group  markets”  in  the  United 
States. 

The  leading  newspapers  mentioned  on 
this  page  and  published  in  these  respec¬ 
tive  trade  centers — sell  the  country’s 
standard  nationally  advertised  merchan¬ 
dise  to  this  group  market,  most  effect¬ 
ively  and  economically. 

Get  your  goods 
into  this  market 
NOW — and  par¬ 
ticipate  as  a  far¬ 
sighted  national 
merchandiser,  in 
mounting  profits 
produced  by  this 
expanding  buy¬ 
ing  power.  Write 
at  once  for  gen¬ 
eral  trade  con¬ 
ditions  and  1934 
outlook. 
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5-DAY  WEEK  APPLICABLE 
TO  NEWSPAPERS 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


used  so  tliat  no  over  titne  was  neces¬ 
sitated. 

Hie  only  noteworthy  exception  to  this 
condition  was  the  case  of  liilly  Sixty, 
Journal  sports  writer  who  covered  a 
national  golf  tournament  last  summer, 
and  tile  following  week  was  given  three 
dajs  off  to  make  up  for  his  overtime. 

It  was  emphasized,  however,  that  re¬ 
porters,  copyreaders  or  photographers 
do  work  overtime  on  special  stories  for 
an  hour  or  a  half  day,  this  time  is 
tallied  and  given  back  to  them  in  the 
form  of  time  off  the  following  week. 

While  the  circulation  department 
added  only  13  members  under  the  code 
agreement,  due  to  an  earlier  increase 
in  personnel,  the  journal  leaned  over 
bacKward  in  its  desire  to  comply  fully 
with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  Boys  over  16  jears  of  age  who 
were  employed  two  or  three  hours  daily 
in  the  delivery  department  were  at  tirst 
paid  tlie  minimum  $15  a  week  wage. 
I  he  same  applied  to  street  sale  supply 
boys.  How'ever,  when  pros  isions  ot  the 
original  agreement  were  clarilied,  these 
boys  were  paid  on  the  minimum  hourly 
basis.  Half-day  district  circulation 
managers  continue  to  get  the  $15  a 
week  pay,  although  in  practically  all 
instances  they  are  attending  school  or 
college  the  other  half  day.  By  working 
the  circulation  staff  in  shifts  and  with 
days  off,  no  overtime  is  necessitated 
even  on  the  SaturJay-Sunday  “double- 
header.” 

In  the  advertising,  general  office, 
and  other  departments,  the  staff  in¬ 
creases  and  a  shifting  of  hours  have 
{lermitted  work  to  continue  on  a  satis¬ 
factory  basis. 

Although  the  blanket  code  permits 
the  journal  to  work  employes  in  various 
departments  overtime  under  "extra¬ 
ordinary  circumstances,”  the  journal 
has  not  yet  had  occasion  to  do  so  in 
any  department,  Euitok  &  Plblishkk 
learned  this  week. 

Benefits  under  the  code  plan  of  opera¬ 
tion  are  admitted  by  the  journal  to  be 
largely  intangible.  The  morale  through¬ 
out  the  plant  was  improved,  and  the 
decided  enthusiasm  evidenced  by  all  em¬ 
ployes  resulted  in  an  increase  in  efforts 
and  a  natural  improvement  in  their 
work. 

While  it  was  impossible  to  determine 
the  benelits  to  tlie  newspaper’s  adver¬ 
tising  resulting  from  going  on  the 
blanket  code,  it  was  admitted  that  un¬ 
doubtedly  there  was  some.  The  Journal 
signed  and  began  operation  under  the 
agrt“ement  in  July,  a  month  in  advance 
of  the  required  date,  and  was  the  first 
firm  in  Milwaukee  to  do  so.  This  fact 
was  publicized  in  its  news  and  editor¬ 
ial  columns,  and  undoubtedly  had  some 
influence  on  advertisers  and  their  plac¬ 
ing  of  copy. 

Editor  &  Plblishkr  was  told  that 
there  was  a  direct  reflection  in  circula¬ 
tion  due  to  the  journal’s  action,  but 
how  much  the  increase  amounted  to 
could  not  be  determined.  Specific  in¬ 
stances  of  people  subscribing  to  the 
paper  in  appreciation  of  its  patriotic 
stand  were  on  record,  but  not  in  suf¬ 
ficient  volume  to  warrant  quoting  a 
figure 

The  Journal  did  not  adopt  the  ten¬ 
tative  newspaper  code  when  it  came 
out,  preferring  to  stay  on  the  blanket 
code  because  it  felt  that  the  tentative 
newspaper  code  did  not  carry  out  the 
spirft  of  the  President’s  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  as  well  as  did  the  blanket  ctxie. 

The  Philadelphia  Reaird’s  five-dav 
week  became  effective  Aug.  9  in  all 
non-union  departments.  Since  that  date, 
according  to  Harry  T.  Saylor,  editor, 
the  payroll  has  risen  17  per  cent,  and 
the  total  number  of  employes  increased 
from  584  to  711,  a  gain  of  127. 

Under  the  new  plan  Record  employes 
work  five  consecutive  days  with  two 
consecutive  days  of  leisure. 

“During  the  period  since  we  adopted 


the  five-day  week."  Mr.  Saylor  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week,  “our 
daily  circulation  average  has  increased 
from  162.(KK)  to  182.()(K),  and  our  Sun¬ 
day  average  has  jumped  from  215,000 
to  276,00i).  .Advertising  linage  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1933  showed  a  22  per 
cent  gain  over  the  corresponding  pe¬ 
riod  of  1932. 

"It  would  be  erroneous  to  attribute 
these  gains  to  the  five-day  week,  for 
the  Record  showed  proportionate  growth 
in  circulation  and  advertising  linage 
|)rior  to  last  August.  But  the  figures 
certainly  show  that  no  progressive 
publisher  need  be  afraid  that  ruination 
will  follow  a  more  liberal  policy  in 
dealing  with  the  men  and  women  who 
make  his  new'spaper. 

“It  is  a  mi.stake  for  publishers  to 
interpret  the  five-day  week  as  a  scheme 
to  get  more  efficiency  and  more 
work  out  of  their  employes.  Record 
men  and  women  gave  their  best  before 
the  five-day  week,  and  they  are  giving 
their  best  today. 

“There  are  abstract  things — happi¬ 
ness,  contentment,  peace  of  mind,  a 
fuller  life — which  never  appear  on  a 
city  editor’s  assignment  book  or  in  the 
publisher’s  balance  sheet.  The  five-day 
week  ought  to  bring  more  of  those 
endowments  into  the  lives  of  workers. 
If  it  does,  it  is  worth  while,  and  we 
should  not  go  looking  for  black  figures 
or  red  ones  to  find  better  or  worse 
results. 

"The  Record  did  not  adopt  the  five-day 
week  because  it  was  altruistic  or  be¬ 
cause  it  selfishly  expected  to  promote 
higher  efficiency.  We  adopted  it  as 
a  natural  evolution.  It  was  bound  to 
come.  Many  now  alive  will  see  a  four- 
day  week.  Moreover,  the  shortening 
of  working  hours  is  an  integral  part 
of  our  new  national  economy.  It  can¬ 
not  be  avoided.  The  longer  we  delay 
putting  this  reform  into  effect,  the 
longer  we  must  wait  for  economic  re¬ 
covery. 


five-day  week  was  adopted  in  the  local 
room,  15  new  men  were  added  to  the 
staff. 

.All  news  department  members,  except 
executives,  are  now  working  five  days 
out  of  seven  each  week.  Senior  mem¬ 
bers  are  off  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
1  liose  next  in  jKiint  of  service  are  off 
on  Sunday  and  Monday.  Other  staff 
members,  with  tlie  exception  of  a  few 
newcomers,  are  off  two  consecutive 
days  each  week. 

Details  of  the  40-hour  week  in  the 
various  other  Tribune  departments 
were  not  available  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week.  The  Tribune  is  in 
the  process  of  working  out  such 
details. 


LIBEL  AWARD  UPHELD 


DONATES  PARK  TO  CITY 

.A  valuable  tract  of  land,  consisting 
of  .10  acres  in  the  residential  district 
of  Roanoke,  A'a.,  a  gift  from  j.  B. 
Eishburne,  Roanoke  l  imes  and  ll’orld- 
.Vni'j  publisher,  tliis  week  became  a 
part  of  the  city’s  park  and  playground 
system.  It  will  be  known  as  Wasena 
Park.  Mr.  Eishburne  recently  donated 
nearly  5,000  acres  in  Patrick  County 
to  the  state  of  Virginia. 


P.  O.  RULING  PROTESTED 

Utility  companies  have  protested  to 
Postmaster  General  James  .A.  Farley 
against  his  order  prohibiting  use  of 
home  and  office  mail  boxes  as  recepta¬ 
cles  for  such  mailable  matter  as 
accounts,  sales  bills  and  advertising  cir¬ 
culars,  dispatches  from  Washington  this 
week  said.  Official  notice  of  the  order 
was  received  in  New  A’ork  Jan.  2. 


Minnesota  Supreme  Court  Holdi 
Albert  Lea  Daily  Negligent 

A  $250  libel  verdict  against  the  Albert 
Lea  (Minn.)  Publishing  Comiwiiy,  pub- 
lishers  of  the  Evening  Tribune,  was  up¬ 
held  recently  by  the  Minnesota  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  The  award  had  been 
made  in  the  district  court,  after  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  story  to  the  effect  that 
(iilbert  Thorson,  "of  314  I'ourth 
Street,”  had  been  arrested  with  liiiuor 
in  his  possession  for  resale.  The  pajicr 
subsequently  published  a  retraction  to 
the  effect  that  the  Gilbert  Thorson  ar¬ 
rested  was  not  the  one  that  lived  at  the 
address  given  in  the  news  account. 

The  verdict  had  been  appealed  to  the 
supreme  court  by  the  newspaper.  In 
upholding  the  judgment  the  court  said, 
in  part ; 

“There  was  no  evidence  of  actual 
malice  or  intentional  wrongdoing,  sim¬ 
ply  a  mistake  as  to  the  facts.  Im¬ 
munity  from  damages  is  granted  to  a 
newspaper  for  a  libelous  publication  if, 
after  retraction  it  is  able  to  show  that 
the  publication  was  made  in  good  faith 
irtKjer  a  mistake  of  facts.  Belief  in  the 
truth  of  the  publication  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  constitute  good  faith,  there  must 
have  been  an  absence  of  negligence, 
j'he  question  as  to  such  absence  of  neg¬ 
ligence  was  one  of  fact  ff>r  the  jury. 
Its  conclusions  thereon  mu-t  stand 
affirmed.” 


DAILY  56  YEARS  OLD 

The  Rapids  City  (S.  D.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  marked  its  56th  birthday  Jan.  5. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  STORES 
THE  GROCERY  STORES 


“In  the  newspaper  business,  the  great¬ 
est  benefit  of  the  five-day  week  has 
come  to  idle  newspapermen  and  women 
who  now’  have  job.s.  These  recently 
employed  workers  also  must  recognize 
a  great  responsibility. 

“They  must  make  good,  not  only  for 
their  own  sakes,  but  to  convince  their 
editors  that  a  I’^reat  m'stak"  was  made 
when  they  were  ‘laid  off.’  I  have 
often  heard  editors  sav  that  no  reall> 
good  newspaperman  lost  his  job  even 
when  the  depression  was  at  its  worst, 
that  only  laggards  and  playlxiys  felt 
the  axe. 

“I  don't  know  how  much  truth  is  in 
that  observation.  Certainly  no  editor 
fired  his  ‘stars.’  I  hope  the  boys  and 
girls  who  lost  out  once  and  who  have 
now  found  their  way  hack  wi’l  utilize 
the  five-day  week  to  entrench  them¬ 
selves  on  the  payroll  permanently.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  also  oper¬ 
ating  under  the  40-hour  week  plan  in 
its  various  departments.  The  Tribune 
news  department  recently  started  a 
five-day  week  for  reporters,  copy- 
readers  and  photographers.  When  the 


THE  DRUG  STORES 

THE  CIGAR  STORES 

THE  CANDY  STORES 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  AGENCIES 

THE  SHOE  STORES 

Anything  you  want  to  know  about  any 
market  in  The  United  States  or  Domin¬ 
ion  of  Canada  may  be  easily  found  in 
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Cf^bttuary 

TOSKPH  C.  DUPOKT,  71,  for  more 
J  tlian  50  years  identified  with  the 
printing  and  publishiiiK  industry  in 
Westfield,  Mass.,  and  publisher  of  sev¬ 
eral  unique  miniature  newspaiiers,  died 
Jan.  5.  When  a  young  man  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  old  Times  Ncics  Let¬ 
ter,  then  published  in  Westfield.  In 
1904  he  brought  out  the  Evenimt  Her¬ 
ald.  a  miniature  four-page  paper  pub¬ 
lished  daily.  During  his  lifetime  this 
paper  appeared  in  four  different  sizes, 
one  believed  to  be  the  smallest  ever 
printed  in  Massachusetts.  It  measured 
one  and  one-sixteenth  inches  wide  by 
one  and  six-sixteenths  deep  and  was 
complete  with  masthead,  editorial  col¬ 
umn.  news  items  of  the  city  and  adver¬ 
tisements.  For  several  years  he  wrote 
a  weekly  article  for  the  Sunday  Union- 
Republican  of  Springfield  under  the  title 
"The  Wayfarer.” 

Gkorge  H.  Wilson,  68,  editor  of  the 
"Old  Time  Stuff,”  a  Saturday  feature 
in  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Eveniii}'  Citizen, 
diet!  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Ottawa 
,ian.  3. 

M.xlojlm  R.  McElroy,  40,  former 
classified  advertising  manager,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  killed 
himself  there  Jan.  4  by  shooting  him¬ 
self  through  the  heart  as  he  sat  in  the 
offices  of  an  insurance  company.  lie 
was  despondent  because  of  inability  to 
meet  the  premium  on  $25,000  of  life 
insurance. 

Michael  Rafter,  former  city  editor, 
Scranton  (.Pa.)  limes,  died  suddenly 
last  week. 

George  W.  Scott,  86,  retired  news¬ 
paperman.  for  many  years  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  oi  the  li'innipe}/  Manitoba 
Free  Press,  died  jan.  4  at  the  home  of 
his  daughter  in  Toronto. 

Euwin  j.  ScHooLCKAET,  67,  pioiieer 
Wisconsin  newspaper  man,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  IVatertown  (Wis.) 
Daily  Times,  died  at  his  home  in 
Watertown  Jan.  3. 

Mrs.  Clara  W.  Carter,  71,  pioneer 
newspaper  woman  of  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.,  died  Jan.  3  at  a  local  hospital.  She 
and  her  husband  opened  the  first  job 
printing  plant  in  Daytona  Beach.  .A 
few  years  later  they  acquired  the  Hali¬ 
fax  Journal  and  published  it  until  1915. 

JoH.\  S.  .Abbott,  former  publisher, 
Robinson  (Ill.)  Constitution,  died  Jan. 
4.  He  first  took  up  newspaper  work 
at  Elizabethtown,  111.,  then  became  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Robinson  paiier.  He  re¬ 
mained  in  charge  until  1902  when  he 
went  into  the  oil  business  and  later  be¬ 
came  a  well  known  banker. 

William  D.  Cha.m(Le;r,  ‘)0,  G.  A.  R. 
leader  and  father  of  William  D. 
Cliandler,  managing  editor,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  died  Dec.  31  in  Seattle. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Irwin  Mattingly, 
mother  of  Mrs.  William  Brown  Me- 
loney,  editor  of  the  Neiv  York  Herald 
Tribune  Sunday  magazine,  died  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  Jan.  6.  She  was 
known  as  a  scholar,  writer  and  edu¬ 
cator.  In  1880  and  1881  she  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Kentucky  Magazine. 

Mrs.  Marie  Chase  Holland,  for 
many  years  social  correspondent  of  the 
Chelsea  (Mass.)  Record  and  the  Chel¬ 
sea  Gazette,  died  in  Chelsea  Jan.  8. 

Robhuit  Simi’son,  novelist  and  former 
editor,  died  in  New  York  Jan.  7. 
He  was  47  years  old.  He  was  born 
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in  Scotland.  He  started  his  career 
writing  short  stories  based  on  his  e-x- 
periences  in  the  palm-oil  trade  of  West 
Africa.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1907  and  joined  the  Frank  A.  Mun- 
scy  editorial  department  in  1916,  later 
becoming  managing  editor  of  The 
.Irgosy.  After  a  period  of  free  lanc¬ 
ing  he  became  editor  of  Mystery  Maga¬ 
zine  in  1925. 

Trank  Vincent  McCabe,  advertis¬ 
ing  man,  former  editor  of  the  H.  L. 
Doherty  organization  house  organ,  and 
for  a  time  prior  to  1931  an  e.xecutive 
of  the  financial  advertising  department 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
died  in  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  last  week  as  a 
result  of  a  skull  fracture  suffered  in  a 
fall. 

Charlels  .\.  Windle;,  editor  of  The 
Liberal,  formerly  The  Iconoclast,  a 
monthly  devoted  to  the  repeal  of  pro¬ 
hibition,  died  Jan.  5  in  Chicago.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  early  days  of  prohibition  Mr. 
Windle  was  one  of  its  most  caustic 
critics  in  the  Middle  West. 

Je:rre;  C.  Murphy,  75,  veteran  news¬ 
paperman  of  the  W^est  and  Midwest, 
died  in  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Jan.  4.  After 
working  on  several  small  Wisconsin 
papers,  Mr.  Murphy  became  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  .Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel.  Later  he  was  Gov.  Robert 
La  Follette’s  private  secretary  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

Nathan  H.  Bowen,  36,  managing 
editor  of  Detroit  Saturday  Night  and 
formerly  with  the  old  Detroit  Tribune 
and  later  the  Detroit  .\eics,  died  Dec. 
31, 

Ge:or(.e;  !•'.  O’Connell,  74,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
O’Connell  Press,  New  York  general 
printers,  died  in  New  York  Jan.  4.  The 
company  prints  The  Financial  Age  and 
other  publications  and  handles  consid¬ 
erable  city  printing.  Mr.  O’Connell 
had  been  a  printer  since  he  was  12. 

Alfred  J.  Clode,  87,  pioneer  weekly 
newspaper  publisher  of  Whatcom 
County,  Washington,  and  founder  of 
the  Japan  Gazette  in  Tokio  more  than 
40  years  ago,  died  in  Bellingham, 
Wash.,  Jan.  5. 

Major  T.  DeWitt  Foster,  48,  for¬ 
mer  news  editor  of  the  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Post-Enquirer,  died  Jan.  2  at  the 
Veterans'  Home  of  California  at 
Yount ville.  He  had  been  ill  several 
months  from  ailments  said  to  have  been 
largely  due  to  his  World  War  service. 
.A  native  of  Kansas,  Foster  was  chief 
of  the  Associated  Press  Bureau  in  Salt 
Lake  City  in  1912  and  lated  joined  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune.  He  went  to  Oak¬ 
land  in  1919. 

Jabez  M.  Van  Devyver,  65,  veteran 
printer  of  the  Ontario  County  Times, 
died  suddenly  in  his  home  in  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y.,  recently  following  a 
heart  attack. 

NEW  FRENCH  DAILY 

Le  Messager  of  Lew’iston,  Me.,  which 
has  been  published  three  times  a  week, 
is  now  appearing  daily,  the  first  French 
daily  to  be  published  in  Maine. 
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B.  B.  B.  HANDLED  21,000  CASES  CHANGES  IN  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


Chicago  Group  Investigated  4,250 


Record  Shifts  Men  After  M.  C.  Brun' 


Retail  Advertising  Case* 

The  Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau, 
an  organization  primarily  concerned  in 
maintaining  public  confidence  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling,  handled  approxi¬ 
mately  21,000  cases  during  1933,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  annual  summary  of  activities 
issued  this  week. 

More  than  14,000  jiersons  wrote,  tele¬ 
phoned  or  came  in  persons  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  for  informat. on  regarding  business 
concerns  or  commercial  propositions, 
in  accordance  with  the  bureau's  news- 
liaper  and  radio  educational  campaign, 
urging  the  public  to  investigate  before 
investing.  There  were  2,750  complaints 
regarding  advertising  or  business  prac¬ 
tices.  The  merchandising  department, 
which  is  interested  in  retail  advertis¬ 
ing,  investigated  4,250  cases. 

“In  approximately  one-quarter  of  the 
4,250  merchandise  cases,  the  bureau  was 
able  to  offer  a  stiggestion  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  so  as  to  improve  the  accuracy  of 
his  advertising,”  states  the  report.  “This 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  one-quarter  of  all  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  is  incorrect,  because  the  bureau 
does  not  initiate  an  investigation  of  an 
advertisement  unless  there  is  suspicion 
that  it  may  not  be  100  per  cent  accu¬ 
rate.” 


PIGEON  CALLS  FOR  A  JOB 

Harking  back  to  the  days  of  Dana- 
Greeley-Bennett,  when  carrier  pigeons 
were  in  great  demand  as  news  carriers, 
a  white  pigeon  Hew  in  at  a  window  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  library  on  top  of 
Tribune  Tower  Jan.  6.  He  landed  on 
the  shoulder  of  Miss  Mildred  Burke, 
Tribune  librarian,  fluttered  over  to  a 
row  of  books  and  settled  on  a  volume 
entitled,  “What  Is  the  News?”  Mr. 
Pigeon  stayed  long  enough  for  a  Tri¬ 
bune  photographer  to  get  his  picture. 


NEWS  MEN  ADMITTED 

The  Clifton  (N.  J.)  Common  Council 
has  adopted  a  resolution  permitting 
newspaper  men  to  attend  committee 
meetings.  The  Paterson  Evening 
TTews  led  the  fight  last  year  to  have 
all  sessions  open  to  the  press.  Last 
year  the  council  allowed  reporters  to 
attend  council  session,  after  hold¬ 
ing  committee  meetings  behind  closed 
doors. 


Of,  By  And  For 

WRITERS,  editors  and 
publishers  have 
their  forum  in  THE 
QUILL,  published  by 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national 
professional  journalistic 
fraternity. 

Newspaper  and  magazine 
men,  free  lance  writers, 
reporters,  editors,  teachers 
and  publishers  tell  their 
experiences,  discuss  their 
problems,  take  their  tips 

from  THE  QUILL. 

Every  writer  and  editor 
should  have  it  every  month. 


836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago  | 

Sample  Copy, 25c  One  Year,  $2.00 

Alio  OB  mI*  *1  Tlmci  Bldg,  Baicnsnt 
Nswntand,  Ntw  York  City 


son,  Jr.  Joins  A.  P. 

The  resignation  of  Mason  C.  Brun¬ 
son,  Jr.,  from  the  local  staff,  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Record,  has  caused  a  general 
re-arrangement  of  the  staff  and  the 
hiring  of  two  new  men.  Brunson  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Associated  Press  in 
Baltimore. 

Allen  Rollins  and  W.  C.  Herbert  of 
the  Record’s  proofroom  were  placed  on 
the  local  staff,  giving  the  paper  another 
reporter,  and  Frank  Wardlaw,  graduate 
of  the  University  of  South  (Carolina 
school  of  journalism,  and  Brim  Rykard, 
who  had  written  suburban  news  for  the 
Record  on  a  string  basis,  were  placed  in 
the  proofroom.. 

Another  change  in  Columbia  newspa¬ 
per  circles  came  when  Fitz  Hugh  Mc- 
Master  resigned  from  the  staff  of  the 
State  to  join  the  Standard  warehouses 
in  Columbia.  Harold  C.  Booker,  veteran 
South  Carolina  newspaperman,  joined 
the  State’s  staff. 


United  Press 

Covers  Far  Eastern  News  on  a 
scale  more  extensive  than  any 
other  news  agency. 

More  than  500  Oriental  news* 
papers  get  their  world  news 
coverage 
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1/  you  need 
circulation 
men — 

Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or  to 
fin  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  of  tile  International 
Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  provide  you  witii 
men  of  capacity  and  ability. 

Address :  Clarence  E.  Byster, 
Secretary -Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  lUinota. 


NEWS  FROM  FLEET 
STREET 

Fleet  Street  still  is  the  Street  of  Ad¬ 
venture  for  journalists  the  world 
over. 

These  adventures  are  paged  weekly 
in  World’s  Press  News,  premier 
British  organ  of  journalism  and  ad¬ 
vertising. 

For  $8  a  year  World's  Press  News 
comes  to  you  weekly,  plus  free 
monthly  supplements  on 
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DAM  BOOM  IN  WEST 
RECALLS  EARLY  DAYS 


Grand  Coulee  News  Is  Started  in 
Sagebrush  Where  U.  S.  Is  Building 
$63,000,000  Structure — Hand 
Press  Used 


Bv  Ralph  R.  Gilbv 

The  early  western  pioneer  was  the 
buckskin  clad  farmer,  trapper,  and  ex¬ 
plorer  with  his  typical  long  barreled 
rirte.  But  today  the  pioneer  of  the 
new  west  is  the  government  engineer 
with  his  transit  and  plans.  In  his  wake 
towns  spring  up  almost  before  the 
stakes  of  his  survey  have  all  been 
driven  in  the  sod. 

The  order  for  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  for  construction  of  a 
huge  dam  across  the  Grand  Coulee 
canyon  in  the  central  part  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  the  mighty  Columbia  River 
winds  its  way  through  deep  canyons 
of  blue  gray  sage  brush  covered  hills, 
was  signed  recently.  Diamond  drillers 
are  busy  testing  the  base  for  the  $od,- 
000, tXW  dam.  Speculators  are  selling 
townsite  lots  on  the  surrounding  hills. 
Already  two  towns  have  appeared  al¬ 
most  overnight  with  streets  laid,  rows 
of  board  dwellings,  temporary  bunk- 
houses,  gasoline  stations,  restaurants, 
stores,  and  groups  of  tents  and  non¬ 
descript  lumner  dwellings. 

In  this  setting  .America's  newest 
newspaper  has  b^n  born  on  a  hand 
press  in  a  rough  board  shack  on  the 
main  street  of  the  townsite  called 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  It  is  called  the 
Grand  Coulee  News,  and  the  editor  in 
a  front  page  editorial  says,  under  the 
title: 

“Laying  Down  Oir  Cards.” 

“With  this  issue  we  start  the  Grand 
Coulw  News  on  its  career.  It  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  news¬ 
paper  to  be  published  at  the  Grand 
Coulee  damsite.  It  is  not  a  publicity 
organ;  it  is  not  a  fly-by-night  attempt 
of  opportunists.  Its  backers  are  throw¬ 
ing  in  their  lot  and  their  cash  with  the 
other  pioneers  who  are  today  erecting 
a  city  where  there  was  nothing  but 
sagebrush  and  jackrabbits  a  few  short 
weeks  ago. 

“This  first  issue  is  of  necessity  a 
modest  one.  It  was  produced  while 
workmen  were  busy  finishing  the  build¬ 
ing  that  is  to  be  its  home.  The  printer 
.set  ads  while  sawdust  drifted  down 
his  neck.  Perhaps  he  got  some  of  the 
thrill  of  the  pioneer  in  recompense. 

“There  have  been  so  many  idle 
rumors  floating  around  about  Grand 
Coulee’s  new  newspaper  that  we  are 
going  to  lay  all  our  cards  on  the  table. 
Here  they  are: 

“The  Grand  Coulee  News  is  pub¬ 
lish^  by  the  Grand  Coulee  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  Those  interested  in 
the  company  are  Charles  E.  Webb  of 
Mt.  .Angel,  Ore.,  A.  J.  Jackson  of 
Seattle,  and  son,  Sidney  Jackson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ml.  Angel  (Ore.)  News 
and  Oregon  Hop  Grower. 

"Mr.  Webb  will  have  charge  of  the 
paper  and  will  lie  assisted  by  Jack 
Bauer  of  Portland,  who  will  be  news 
editor  and  advertising  manager.  A.  J. 
Jackson  will  lie  business  manager. 
The  company  has  its  own  building  at 
the  damsite  and  has  installed  a  plant. 
Some  of  the  machinery  has  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived  but  will  be  here  as  soon  as  power 
is  available. 

“While  the  News  is  starting  as  a 
weekly  it  is  the  plan  to  make  it  a  daily  as 
soon  as  feasible  and  plans  arc  being 
made  accordingly. 

“We  are  establishing  a  newspaper 
at  the  damsite  because  we  believe  here 
is  the  logical  place  for  a  great  indus¬ 
trial  and  recreational  center.  There  is 
enough  of  the  red  blood  of  the  pioneers 
in  our  veins  to  want  a  hand  in  helping 
to  build  th^  city.  We  believe  that  the 
right  kind  of  a  newspaper  is  of  vital 
importance  to  a  community.  We  be¬ 
lieve  a  new'spaper  should  be  the  best 
booster  in  the  town,  it  should  give  the 
news  fairly  and  impartiallv.  that’s 
what  the  subscribers  pay  their  money 
for:  it  should  be  Ivmest.  courageous 


and  sincere ;  it  should  be  independent  in 
politics,  standing  for  what  it  beljeves 
best,  and  backing  men  whom  it  believes 
best,  and  qualified  to  serve ;  it  should 
not  be  the  mouthpiece  of  any  special 
group,  class  or  interest.  It  should  be 
a  leader  and  not  a  trailer,  a  fighter  and 
not  a  coward,  constructive  and  not  de¬ 
structive.  Above  all  it  must  be  free." 

The  little  four  page  paper  beams  with 
enthusiasm.  A  mass  meeting  held  in 
the  newspaper  office  attracted  45  men 
who  made  plans  for  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Petitions  are  out  to  get 
Uncle  bam  to  put  in  a  postoffice  in  the 
new  center.  The  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  is  already  surveying  a  line  to 
the  damsite. 

There  is  now  assurance  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  will  finance  the  entire 
project  and  now  $1,U(X),UU(J  is  available, 
which  will  cover  the  preliminary  dam 
work,  highway  work,  and  swinging  of 
a  suspension  bridge  across  the  big 
stream. 

The  mammoth  new  dam  will  be 
thrown  across  the  Columbia  river,  ris¬ 
ing  to  a  height  of  150  feet,  and  even¬ 
tually  may  be  built  to  a  height  of  407 
feet.  No  map  marks  the  spot  of  this 
town,  for  it  was  only  sagebrush  and 
rugged  hillsides,  a  month  or  so  ago. 
Today  it  is  a  hustling  board-front  town 
of  early  pioneer  vintage,  in  a  new  kind 
of  depression  boom. 

In  America's  new  boom  town,  this 
town's  first  paper  aptly  says ;  “Grand 
Coulee,  Where  the  Pioneering  Spirit  of 
the  old  West  Flames  Anew.” 


HEADS  BUICK  ADVERTISING 

T.  H.  Corpe  Trancferred  from  Can¬ 
ada — C.  B.  Watt  Succeeds  Him 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Montreal,  Jan.  9 — .An  important 
change  in  personnel  of  the  advertising 
department  of  General  Motors  Products 
of  Canada,  Ltd.,  was  announced  by  C. 
E.  McTavish,  general  sales  manager. 
T.  H.  Corpe,  advertising  manager, 
leaves  Oshawa  to  become  advertising 
manager  of  the  Buick  Motor  Co.,  Flint, 
Mich.,  and  C.  B.  Watt,  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  takes  over  the  depart¬ 
ment.  The  appointment  becomes  effect¬ 
ive  within  a  few  days. 

C.  B.  Watt,  who  takes  over  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  department  from 
which  Mr.  Corpe  is  transferred,  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  advertising 
work  of  the  company  for  seven  years, 
being  advertising  manager  for  most  of 
that  period.  He  is  a  native  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Ont.,  and  was  with  General 
Motors  of  Canada  in  Winnipeg  for  a 
long  period  before  being  brought  to  the 
central  office.  He  is  widely  known  in 
automobile  circles  and  also  to  publica¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Corpe  served  with  General  Mo¬ 
tors  for  eight  years  prior  to  coming  to 
Canada. 


ULLY  IN  CITY  POST 


Series  in  N.  Y.  World-Telegram 

Brings  Appointment  to  Reporter 

Joseph  Lilly,  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  reporter,  and  active  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  as  secretary 
of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Finance  by  Controller  W.  Arthur  Cun¬ 
ningham. 

Mr.  Cunningham  said  that  Mr.  Lilly 
had  come  to  his  attention  some  time 
ago  through  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
mortgage  bond  situation,  published  in 
the  World-Telegram. 

A  newspaperman  for  15  years,  he 
served  as  a  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  before  com¬ 
ing  to  New  York  in  1921.  Before  going 
to  the  World-Telegram,  he  was  on  the 
staffs  of  the  Associated  Press,  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  and  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


CUICQUOT  CLUB  TO  AYER 

The  Clicquot  Club  Company,  of  Mil- 
lis.  Mass.,  manufacturer  of  golden  and 
pale  dry  ginger  ale,  sparkling  water  and 
sarsaparilla,  has  placed  its  advertising 
account  with  N.  VV.  .Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 


N,  Y.  AUTO  SHOW  LINAGE 
18.3%  AHEAD  OF  1933 

(Continued  from  page  5) 


Reo  and  the  others  combined  to  make 
a  veritable  Auto  Show  of  each  .Auto 
Show  section  in  the  newspapers. 

Displays  at  the  .Automobile  Show  dis¬ 
played  a  dozen  methods  of  giving  front 
wheels  new  freedom,  and  more  than  that 
many  ways  of  demonstrating  it. 
Stream-lined  cars,  especially  the  Chrys¬ 
ler  and  the  De  Soto,  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention.  Inclosed  baggage  space  in  the 
tail  was  emphasized  by  some,  while 
others  provided  merely  room  for  the 
spare  tire  inside  the  shell  of  the  car. 
Improved  transmission  and  self-shifting 
gears  also  drew  attention. 

Crowds  attended  not  merely  the  .Auto 
Show,  but  other  displays  held  in  hotels 
or  in  salesrooms  throughout  the  ;ity. 
Paid  admissions  to  the  show  on  Jan.  9 
were  said  to  be  55  per  cent  ahead  of 
the  corresponding  day  last  year.  .A 
number  of  makers  announced  increased 
.sales  for  the  fir.st  days  of  the  show. 

One  significant  fact  about  the  adver¬ 
tising  this  year  was  the  withholding  of 
prices  from  the  copy  of  many  lines  for 
the  first  few  days,  even  in  the  .Automo¬ 
bile  Show  sections.  Prices  were  an¬ 
nounced  later,  apparently  for  fear  of 
losing  some  competitive  advantage. 

Return  of  R.  K.  Olds  to  active  direc¬ 


tion  of  the  Reo  Motor  Car  Company  is 
seen  in  announcement  that  he  will  be¬ 
come  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  in  whose  hands  rests  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  corporation’s  affairs.  He 
will  continue  to  be  chairman  of  the 
board  as  well.  Richard  H.  Scott,  for 
several  years  president  and  general 
manager,  retires  as  general  manager, 
and  will  devote  much  of  his  time  to 
banking  interests.  Ray  DeVTieg,  for 
many  years  works  manager  of  several 
Chrysler  plants,  and  more  recently 
assistant  to  the  president  of  Rto,  has 
been  made  works  manager,  in  full 
charge  of  Reo’s  factory  operations. 

NEW  POST  FOR  LAPE 

Willis  A.  G.  Lape,  business  manager 
for  many  years  of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.) 
Tribune  Publishing  Company,  has  been 
named  vice-president  of  the  company, 
with  which  he  has  been  connected  more 
than  30  years.  He  is_  succeeded  as 
business  manager  by  Lucius  W.  Barnes, 
who  has  served  in  both  the  business  and 
advertising  departments  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

AIDED  26,683  FAMIUES 

Gift  certificates,  each  good  for  $2.50 
worth  of  merchandise  at  various  grocery 
stores,  were  distributed  at  Christmas 
to  2,()83  needy  families  in  St.  Louis 
at  a  cost  of  Sf),7()7  by  the  Good  Fellows 
fund  raised  through  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


■lillliliilMnilBliliM 

New  Hoe  Color  Mat 
Regis'tering  Rack 


WITH  thif  novel  device,  color  mats  are  quickly 
and  positively  set  to  design,  for  close  raster. 
Guess  work  is  eliminated.  It  tvill  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over  in  reducing  costly  registering  time. 

SEND  FOR  DETAILS 

IBVING  TBUST  COMPANY,  BECEIVEB  IN  EQCITT  POB 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Rebuilt  Presses 


Stereotype  Room 
Elfficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
HeaYy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Sizes) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses — No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Eaay  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  Engdend  Newspaper 
Stq>ply  Company 
Worcester,  Maas.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 


SCOTT  24  and  32-page  Presses,  also 
Modem  Unit  Type  Multi-Unit  Presses, 
Quad,  Sextuple,  Octuple. 

GOSS  24-page  and  32-page  with  color 
deck,  upper  formers,  good  for  black  and 
color  work. 

HOE  40-page  Simplex,  and  2  48-page 
Hoe  Sextuples,  1  Z-type  Unit  Super¬ 
speed  Octuple  with  Kohler  Reels,  2 
Lightning  Decked  Octuples. 

DUPLEX-1  Duplex  16-page  Tubular 
with  stereotype  equipment. 

Available  for  early  delivery, 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Mdn  oac*  a  FtclBr, . PbiiiMd.  N  A 

N*w  T«>fc  Oae« . ZSS  Watt  41e  SomI 


When  an  Advertising  Cam¬ 
paign  is  particularly  success¬ 
ful,  look  for  the  Newspapers 
that  put  it  over,  and  then 

FOLLOW  THEIR  LEAD 
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dr.  WILUAM  JOHNSON 


Chief  Editorial  Writer  of  Columbus 
Dispatch  Dies  at  74 

Death,  Thursday,  Jan.  4,  of  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Johnson,  aged  74,  chief  editorial 
writer  for  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch 
of  heart  disease,  wrote  finis  to  a  long 
and  brilliant  scholastic  and  editorial 
career. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  stricken  in  the  grill 
room  of  tlie  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel 
here  where  he  dined  each  n(X)n. 

He  joined  the  Dispatch  .staff  in  1920. 
after  serving  as  associate  editor  of  the 
iVeekly  Ranciv  in  New  York. 

A  graduate  of  Granville  Academy,  his 
degrees  included  a  Bachelor  of  .Arts 
from  Dennison  University  in  1885,  and 
an  honorary  degree  as  Doctor  of 
Humane  Letters  from  the  .same  scIuk)! 
in  1920.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  education  serving  as  an  instructor  at 
Bacone  College,  .Muskogee,  Indian 
Territory,  a  mission  .sch<KjI  for  Indians, 
in  188t).  He  returned  to  Granville 
in  1880  where  he  served  as  instructor 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Caab  with  Or4ar) 

1  Tima  —  St  par  Ibia 

3  Timas  —  ,4$  par  lina 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  Tima  —  .7S  par  lina 

4  Timas  —  .M  par  lina 
Count  six  words  to  tha  lino 

Whits  spaca  chargad  at  sama  rata  par  Una 
pw  insertion  at  earned  by  frequency  af 
hiwtion.  Minimum  spaca,  throe  linaa. 
Ths  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  tba  right  to 
datsify,  adit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Broknrs 


Weaderful  Opportunities  for  those  havinx 
tiperlenee  an<l  some  capital.  Weekly  and 
job  plant.  New  Enxland:  interest  In  good 
weekly,  metropolitan  district:  weekly  and 
job  plant.  New  Jersey:  semi- weekly,  Penn- 
lylvanla.  All  well  established,  earning 
prollts.  .1.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building.  New 
Tork. 


Exclusive  Evening  Daily  In  live  county  seat 
of  It.OOO.  Requires  335,000  cash.  Bouts 
Eddy,  Bloomington,  III. 


Pactflr  Coast  Newspapers.  I  have  several 
properties  to  offer.  M.  C.  Moore,  News¬ 
paper  Broker,  Beverly  Hills,  California. 


Ws  want  your  newspaper  biislness,  either 
buying  or  selling.  Years  of  practical  ex- 
porlonce;  capable.  Intelligent,  businesslike 
undling  of  your  property;  all  business 
itrictly  confldential.  I.en  Felghner,  News¬ 
paper  Broker.  Nashville.  Mich.  Eastern 
representative,  J.  W.  Mapoles,  Murphy’s 
Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 


Insurance 


Balld  Circulation  that  sticks  with  News- 

Joper  Accident  Insurance  policies.  Write 
Im  G.  Ferguson,  Newspaper  Accident 
Division,  Washington  National  Insurance 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Better  Dally  Newspapers  In  every  section 
of  the  country  are  using  and  unreservedly 
oBdoriIng  Partlowe  Plan  circulatlon-bulld- 
Ibg  campaigns,  more  than  ever  before. 
For  quick  deflntte  A.  B.  C.  circulation  in- 
croase,  regardless  of  business  conditions  In 
your  Held,  write  or  wire  collect  The  Charles 
Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
Indianapolis. 


Clrenlation  Campaigns  conducted  on  an 
absolutely  self-financing  agreement.  A  plan 
which  merits  your  Investigation.  The  Dol¬ 
phin  Circulation  System,  2203  Pierce  St., 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


Pramotion,  to  bring  "better  times.”  Hud- 
ton  De  Priest  &  Associates,  world’s  record 
tirculatlon  builders.  246  6th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Newspapers  for  Sale 


For  Sale,  dally  newspaper  In  city  of  86,000, 
middle  west,  wonderful  opportunity  for 
the  future,  and  a  bargain.  Will  require 
wms  cash  to  take  over.  For  details  ad- 
Jrns  Box  E-855,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

•^•cated  New  p:ngland  community  of  over 
lOD.ooo,  morning  paper;  only  one  other  In 
territory.  Nearest  cities  over  fifty  miles 

New,  modern  plant.  Asking  3100,- 
#00  cash.  Sacrifice  for  personal  reasons. 

Editor  &  Publisher, 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Wanted — Dally  newspaper  In  midwest  by 
•*P4rl»nced  newspaperman  able  to  make 
^"•'anflal  cash  down  payment  snrt.  more 
important,  keep  negotiations  conlldenfisl 
Town  of  6.000  to  16.000.  E-81*.  Editor  A 

Publisher. 


of  Latin  and  Greek  until  1893.  At  that 
time  he  was  appointed  a  profressor  of 
Latin  at  Dennison  and  was  associated 
with  the  university  for  25  years. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  born  in  Monroe 
county,  March  26,  1860.  He  is  survived 
by  Mrs.  Augusta  Gieze  Johnson,  whom 
he  married  in  1890,  and  a  son,  Alfred  J. 
Johnson,  bursar  at  Dennison  Univer¬ 
sity.  Another  son,  Lowell,  died  in 
1927.  He  was  buried  Monday,  Jan. 
8,  in  Granville  in  the  family  burial 
ground. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  succeeded  by  Maj. 
Norman  A.  Imrie,  of  Culver,  Ind.,  a 
Canadian,  who  served  in  the  world  war 
and  is  noted  as  an  educator  and  lec¬ 
turer.  but  witliuut  previous  newspaper 
experience. 


DAILY  BUYS  WEEKLY 

Sale  of  the  Gilroy  (Cal.)  Advocate, 
weekly,  to  the  Gilroy  l-.vcmiui  Dispatch 
was  consummated  tlirough  the  M.  C. 
Moore  Organization  of  Beverly  Hills, 
Cal.,  last  week. 


Help  Wanted 


AdvertiHinK  Salesman — hy  f»xpand- 
in«  loral  maKrt*in**  in  Kastern  city.  Un- 
tifiHtaiulinK  of  class  market  desirable, 
.state  fully.  RivlnK  education,  experi¬ 

ence  fif  any),  compensation  expected. 
Write  liox  K-K62.  Kditor  *  Tublisher. 


i'irciilatiou  Manager  -For  a  well-eatab- 
lisheil  metropolitan  weekly  news  magailne. 
I’referabiy  younK  and  a^Kressive  with 
.Hound  experience.  State  fully:  a^e,  quali- 
tlc'Htions.  references,  inc'ome  expected.  Ad¬ 
dress  Kditor  a  I•ubli8lle^,  Box  E-863. 


lIlKheMt  Type  Feature  Salesmen  with  abil¬ 
ity  to  present  an  organized  campaign 
dealing  with  Itinerant  peddlers  in  the 
community  Selling  to  I'ubllshers,  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce,  and  individual  mer¬ 
chants.  Not  a  “racket’*.  Men  must  be 
financially  responsible  and  NOT  high  pres- 
.viire  as  our  service  has  repeat  possibilities. 
Furnish  referciM’es.  Write  to  H.  W.  Hitch¬ 
cock.  Sales  Manager.  City  Loyalty  Associa¬ 
tion,  Manchester,  Iowa. 


Situationa  Wanted 


.\.lvrrtiHlng  Man — Ag.*,  35;  12  yearn’  *x- 
|l•'r|pn<'e  prnmotinn,  ealea,  layout,  execu¬ 
tive;  not  high  preesure.  Work  baa  alwayn 
lieen  In  liard  lights.  Would  like  connection 
In  town  under  l.'iO.OOO  population.  E-864, 
Editor  *!t  I’ubllsher. 


.^ilvertlaing  -Man  who  really  knows  copy 
creation  and  sales  work  and  has  the  evi¬ 
dence  to  prove  It.  Seventeen  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  E-865.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man — Fourteen  years’  excellent 
record  building  and  holding  linage.  Can 
assume  entire  charge.  Excellent  copy¬ 
writer,  A1  layout.  Will  go  anywhere.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  E-827,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Solicitor — College  trained,  per¬ 
sonable,  enthusiastic;  10  years’  experience 
selling  display,  writing  copy,  servicing  ac¬ 
counts;  local,  national;  promotion  work. 
Ready  to  follow  Instructions,  willing  to 
really  work.  Good,  clean  record.  Excellent 
references.  E-846,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  SoIRdtor,  experienced,  seeks 
position.  Moderate  salary.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  E-838.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager — .Salesman,  or  Circu¬ 
lation  Management  opportunity  wanted. 
Varied  experience,  large  and  small  cities 
E-860,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Executive  or  -Assistant — Nine 
years’  diversifled  experience  with  agency, 
large  national  advevrtlser  and  publisher. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  promotional 
methods,  media  and  production.  Capable 
taking  entire  charge  of  department  or 
acting  as  assistant  to  busy  executive. 
Salary  In  keeping  with  times.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  present,  pant  employers  .  University 
graduate,  age  31,  Christian.  E-867.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoonist — Experienced  In  both  political 
cartoon  and  staff  work.  Samples  available. 
Consider  free  lance.  E-861,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ClrrulstloD  Manager — Young  man,  nine 
years'  experience  circulation  manager,  de¬ 
sires  connection  where  Increase  Is  de¬ 
manded  at  once.  Experienced  solicitor 
both  city  and  rural.  Handled  many  very 
successful  boy  carrier  contest  campaigns. 
Can  manage  department  workers  and  not 
afraid  to  work  myaelf.  Eocate  anywhere. 
Desire  coromisslon  or  will  buy  all  or  part 
of  press  run,  contracting  to  produce  de¬ 
sired  results  as  to  increase  and  service. 
Write  E-861.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  now  employed,  de¬ 
sires  change.  Familiar  with  every  phase 
of  circulation  work.  College  graduate. 
Thirty-eight  years  old.  B-868,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — You  can  have  the 
services  of  a  Circulation  Manager  who  has 
more  than  doubled  home  delivery  and  has 
been  able  to  add  more  than  23,000  In  the 
I'ost  four  years  at  very  small  cost.  Thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  carrier  promotion,  of¬ 
fice  routine  and  economical  organization. 
Oo  anywhere.  E-869.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


STRIKE  SANCTION  ASKED 


Negotiation*  Between  N.  Y.  Printers 
and  Publishers  at  Impasse 

Tlie  request  of  Typographical  Union 
No.  6,  New  York,  for  strike  sanction 
rested  this  week  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  International 
I  yi** 'graphical  Union. 

This  action  was  taken  by  the  union 
after  its  negotiations  with  the  Publish¬ 
ers'  Association  of  New  York  City  had 
reached  a  seeming  impasse. 

\’ ice-president  Claude  M.  Baker  of 
the  1.  T.  U.  was  called  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  when  it  was  found  that  the  local 
committee  and  the  publishers  as.socia- 
tion  would  be  unable  to  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Baker  made  some  revision 
of  the  local  committee's  demands  but 
no  agreement  could  be  reached. 

The  union  voted  Jan.  7  to  adopt  the 
majority  report  of  the  scale  committee 
which  asks  for  a  six-day  week  of  39 
hours,  with  the  sixth  day  off.  The  scale 
calls  for  a  reduction  of  one  hour  per 
day  without  reduction  in  pay. 


Situation*  Wanted 


(’Irrulatlon  Manager — Thoroughly  familiar 
with  city,  suburban,  country  and  carrier 
distribution  and  promotion  campaigns, 
also  collections.  Supervised  circulation 
from  60,000  to  400,000  dally.  17  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  14  years  with  one  publisher.  Cov¬ 
ered  every  phase  of  email  town  and  metro¬ 
politan  city  circulation  on  morning,  eve¬ 
ning,  Sunday  standard  size  and  tabloid, 
also  magazines.  Available  immediately 
anywhere.  Record  speaks  for  this  man. 
E-814,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Executive  wants  to  hear 
from  publisher  willing  to  pay  well  for  un¬ 
usual  results.  E-848,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ClasMltled  .Manager — Age  .35,  single,  rollege 
graduate  with  14  years  of  thorough  news¬ 
paper  experience  on  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers.  Successful  production  record  as  lin¬ 
age  builder  on  second  newspHP«*rs.  In¬ 
dustrious,  aggressive  and  possesses  wide 
knowledge  of  classified  prohleiiis.  Unquali¬ 
fied  references.  Salary  secondarv  to  op¬ 
portunity.  Willing  to  locate  anywhere.  At 
present  unemployed.  E-872.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ClassiHed  Manager — K  years,  successful 
metropolitan  selling  experience,  manager 
small  daily  4  years.  Proven  abilitv,  mar¬ 
ried,  reference.  E-87i),  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial  Man.  thoroughly  experienced  as 
reporter,  copy  reader,  news  editor  and 
editorial  writer  on  large  and  small  dallies; 
magazine  contributor,  university  education, 
age  29.  will  go  anywhere.  Telegraph  or 
write.  E-853.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — News  writer,  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  energetic,  original,  ambitious;  great 
help  building  up  newspaper;  town  60,000 
or  less  preferred.  E-864,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial — Writer  of  self-help-lnspiratlonal 
editorials  wants  to  sell  to  or  write  for 
newspaper  or  syndicate.  E-835,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Eflltoriiil — Desk  man  or  reporter.  Expert, 
enced,  28.  married,  college  trained.  Alert 
editor,  qualified  to  fill  any  gap  in  your 
editorial  organization  capably  and  loyally. 
Any  desk  (news,  sports,  make-up,  copy¬ 
reading.  etc.).  Go  anywhere.  Modest 
salary.  Available  at  once.  References. 
Walter  T.  Hanson,  203  First  Ave.,  N.  E.. 
Oelweln,  Iowa. 


Mechanical  Superintendent  -  Prodnetion 
.Manager  can  straighten  out  kinks  diplo¬ 
matically.  E-849,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Executive  and  Writer,  highly 
experienced,  now  open  for  opportunities  In 
public  relations  or  newspaper  field.  E-823, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Foreman,  married.  desires 
change;  25  years’  experience,  15  execu¬ 
tive,  serving  under  five  managers.  Won 
8  state  prizes:  Inland  Printer  commended 
work.  Guarantee  to  lower  composing  room 
costs.  Excellent  references.  E-866,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Printer — Newspaper,  go  anywhere;  refer¬ 
ences.  I.udlow  Comp.,  Ad  Makeup,  Elrod 
Machine;  union.  Kllnak,  434  N.  W’aller, 
Chicago. 


Publishers’  Assistant,  or  Managing  Editor 
— Young  woman,  12  years’  experience,  es¬ 
tablished,  edited  magazine  3  years;  oper¬ 
ated  small  dally  under  lease  one  year; 
writingi  In  magazines;  know  politicians, 
write  editorials.  columns,  advertising, 
plan,  layout,  sell;  circulation,  added  300 
one  newspaper  slz  months'  time;  know 
business  end,  bookkeeping,  collections, 
worked  North  and  South.  Work  dally, 
magazine,  or  good  weekly.  Make  beat 
offer.  P.  O.  Drawer  188,  Trenton,  Tenn. 


Purchasing  Agent,  experienced  with  New 
York  City  papers:  The  Times,  American, 
News,  wishes  position  as  department  head 
nr  ns«l**ant  with  publisher.  Thoroughly 
I  nallfieil  to  handle  purchasing,  receiving, 
shipping  warehousing.  Best  references. 

E-866.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Reporter,  with  news  sense,  skill  in  fea¬ 
tures,  desires  position  dally,  weekly,  or 
magazine.  Experienced  reporting,  copy¬ 
reading.  26.  Wisconsin  Journalism  grad¬ 
uate.  E-840,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Some  Publleher  Needs  Thie  .Man — Twenty - 
seven  years’  experience  newspaper  work, 
still  only  forty-five  years  old.  Twenty- 
three  years  with  one  of  moat  successful 
and  best  sold  newspapers  in  U.  S. ;  three 
years  with  publisher  doing  special  or¬ 
ganization  work  In  New  York.  Chicago  and 
other  cities.  Has  directed  with  good  re¬ 
sults  large  advertising  departments  and 
specialized  in  classified  and  local  adver¬ 
tising.  Knows  where  and  when  to  use  pro¬ 
motion  and  research  having  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  operations  in  both  lines  that  have 
won  national  recognition.  Thoroughly 
trained  In  keeping  down  costs.  Experi¬ 
ence  covers  morning  and  evening,  chain 
and  Independent  newspapers.  Good  con¬ 
nections  in  many  large  and  small  cities 
and  familiar  with  a  number  of  markets. 
An  opportunity  Is  particularly  desired  with 
publisher  of  paper  with  26,000  circulation 
or  over  who  needs  general  or  business 
manager  to  concentrate  on  producing 
revenue.  Editor  A  Publisher  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  references  or  address 
E-847.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MechanicJiI  Equipment  for  Sale 


’24-page  Duplex,  General  Electric  drive. 
Complete  stereotyping  equipment,  scorcher, 
borer  with  automatic  clamp,  router.  Ga¬ 
zette,  Berkeley,  California. 


PlMitoetigruving  equipment  for  sale.  Com¬ 
plete  plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery 
<’(>.,  4, so  West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Equipment  Wanted 


WInIi  to  Bo.v  two  or  more  late  style  Model 
14  lin<>typei<  with  full  eomplement  of  main 
and  Hiixiliary  magazines,  molds  and  liners. 
.Knswer  with  full  description  Including 
serial  number,  condition,  number  of  maga¬ 
zines.  list  of  inat.s.  price,  etc.  Write  Box 
E-S.'is,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mauled — l.ate  model  Monotype  caster  com¬ 
pletely  equipped;  also  giant  caster.  Say 
how  e<)uipt)i-tl,  give  serial  number,  list 
mats,  and  state  price.  Write  Box  E-867, 
lOilitor  A  Publisher. 


M  Isli  to  Kii.v  late  model  I.udlow  caster 
with  complete  etiuipment;  also  Elrod  ma¬ 
chine.  In  answering  give  full  description 
of  both,  aerial  number,  listing  regular  and 
extra  equipment  and  price.  Write  Box 
E-8ri9.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Legal 


I.egal  Notice: 

The  annual  meeting:  of  the  etockholdera 
of  THE  EDITOR  &  PtTBLISHER  COM¬ 
PANY  will  be  held  In  the  offlcea  of  the 
company.  Suite  17(M).  Times  Building, 
Times  Square,  New  York  City,  at  11:00 
A.  M.  on  Wednesday,  January  24,  1034, 
for  the  transaction  of  such  business  as 
may  legally  come  before  the  meeting. 

JAMES  W.  BROWN.  JR. 

Secretary. 

January  8,  1034. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bousht,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  cor^dential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

BusIhms  Establlshsd  In  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


PUBLISHERS! 

Do  you  need  help  lor 
any  department?  We 
have  men  listed  whom 
we  are  anxious  to  place. 
Just  wire  il  you  want  us 
to  put  you  in  touch  with 
a  30-setter. 

Classified  Service 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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SHQPmKmTHIRET 


By  MARLEN  PEW 

WE  are  interested  in  what  John  M.  amthing  approximating  the  paragraph 
Henry  says  about  editorial  para 
graphing,  one  of  the  best  arts  in  edi¬ 


torial  practice.  A  real  paragrapher  is 
a  bird  of  rare  plumage,  as  you  will 
know  if  you  have  ever  tried  to  write 
these  snappy  two  to  four  line  items 
which  must  be  “on  top  of  the  news” 
and  give  each  situation  a  witty  twist. 
As  a  syndicate  manager,  years  ago.  1 
was  called  upon  to  find  a  paragrapher 
for  a  daily  stint  in  our  office,  and  I 
combed  the  country  for  weeks  to  lo¬ 
cate  a  man  capable  of  meeting  the 
requirements.  It  is  doubtful  if  there 
are  two  dozen  expert  paragraphers  in 
the  business. 

John  Henry  won  his  fame  doing 
paragraphs  for  Council  Bluffs  (la.) 
.\on('arcil.  His  stuff  for  years  has  gone 
the  rounds  of  the  press  and  has  been 
as  frequently  quot^  in  Literary  Di¬ 
pest,  ever  eager  for  such  material,  as 
that  of  any  writer.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Henry  qualifies  as  an  expert  by  reason 
of  clo.se  analysis  of  this  special  work. 
He  mixes  the  paragraph  cocktail  from 
a  formula  as  rigid  as  any  to  be  found 
in  the  bartender’s  handy  recipe  book. 
You  find,  after  talking  with  Mr. 
Henry,  that  the  business  of  combining 
a  news  fact  with  a  witticism  is  not 
something  which  flows  from  anybody’s 
mill,  but  is  a  distinct  technique  to  be 
cultivated  and  refined  through  long 
trial  and  experience.  He  reduces  the 
matter  to  a  science. 

*  *  * 

WH.AT  is  an  editorial  paragraph? 

I  find  little  or  nr)  mention  of  it 
in  the  textbooks  and  have  vainly 
searche<l  the  histories  to  h>cate  its  origin. 
It  seems  to  be  distinctly  an  .American 
production,  now  spread  to  several 
European  nations.  One  authority  has 
asserted  that  it  started  in  a  newspaper 
in  Washington,  following  the  Civil  War, 
hut  Mr.  Henry  looked  up  the  files  and 
found  that  the  stuff  referred  to  was 
only  terse  editorial  comment,  neither 
subtle,  clever,  nor  carrying  any  clement 
of  surprise.  He  thinks  that  the  genuine 
article,  meaning  an  editorial  brevity,  in 
from  two  to  four  lines,  combining  a 
news  statement  with  amusing  comment, 
originated  in  some  .'American  news¬ 
paper  about  25  years  ago,  thanks  to  the 
genius  of  some  unknown  wisecracker, 
hut  I  believe  it  must  l)e  much  older. 
The  Literary  Digest  has  carried  its 
featured  weekly  reprint  of  newspaper 
humor  under  various  titles  for  40 
years,  starting  April  IS,  1893.  The 
editor  of  that  column.  W.  Carnan  Rob¬ 
erts.  tells  me  that  since  he  has  edited 
the  column,  for  more  than  20  years,  he 
has  read  approximately  100  newspapers 
each  week  in  the  process  of  collecting 
the  material.  Incidentally.  I  asked  Mr. 
Roberts  this  week  if  he  considered 
editorial  paragraphing  a  progressing  or 
declining  art.  and  he  thought  it  was 
lietter  practiced  than  ever. 

Mr.  Henry  descril)es  the  editorial 
paragraph  as  “a  very  brief  editorial  ex¬ 
pression.  usually  two  or  three  lines, 
making  subtle  and  usually  surprising 
comment ;  usually  humorous,  less  often 
satirical  or  insi)irational.  Here  are  two 
examples : 

“.V  niidwestern  Iei;islature  proposes  to  buy 
a  fossil  bed.  Some  lettislatures  are  never 
satisfied.” 

“Kin«  (leorge  is  stronger  now.  Queen 
Mary  went  shopping  the  other  day  and  he 
suflFered  no  relapse.” 

Says  Mr.  Henry:  “The  paragraph 
is  not  a  written  joke;  it  is  too  short 
and  too  subtle  for  that.  Rather  it  is 
a  refined  wisecrack  or  bon  mot,  put 
to  paper.  The  wisecrack  and  bon  mot 
occur  in  conversation,  but  they  would 
l)e  too  obvious  for  enjoyment  if  printed. 
The  editorial  paragraph  is  a  refinement 
of  them.  The  wisecrack  is  age  old,  but 


IS  recent.  There  are  few  if  any  para¬ 
graphs  in  the  Hible.  Literature  of  a 
century  or  two  ago  occasionally  had  a 
verse  similar  to  the  paragraph  that  has 
become  a  feature  of  the  -American  press. 
I  well  remember  Pope's  classic  sally : 

■■  ‘You  beat  your  pate,  and  fancy  wit  will 
come; 

Knock  as 
home.’ 


you  will,  there’s  nobody 


IG.ATHER  from  Mr.  Henry  that  the 
best  editorial  paragraph  writer  is  the 
chap  who  is  a  keen  reader  of  news¬ 
papers,  .senses  the  humor  of  our  pathetic 
stumbling  human  progress,  and  knows 
how  to  turn  a  snappy  line  o’  type.  Here 
is  what  the  expert  says : 

“Sentence  writing  demands ; 

“1.  The  phrase  or  word  on  which 
a  paragraph  depends  for  success  must 
not  be  hidden. 

“2.  There  must  be  sufficient  ‘break’ 
or  hesitation  before  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion  is  turned  from  what  the  writer 
apparently  planned  to  say  to  what  he 
really  is  saying. 

“3.  Exact  shades  of  punctuation 
must  be  used.  Some  paragraphs  de¬ 
mand  the  period  and  complete  break ; 
others  a  comma ;  others  a  semicolon ; 
some  only  a  ‘but’  or  other  conjunction; 
still  others  nothing. 

“4.  All  to  the  purpose  that  the  read¬ 
er's  attention  is  properly  challenged  for 
the  unexpected  comment  on  the  para¬ 
graph’s  end. 

“5.  Keen  choice  of  words,  so  that 
the  word  or  phrase  which  carries  the 
lK>int  of  the  paragraph  is  sure  to  con¬ 
vey  to  the  reader,  in  proper  psycho¬ 


logical  association,  precise  meaning,  and 
the  writer  must  avoid  extraneous  or 
superfluous  words  which,  by  reason 
of  their  unusualness,  oddity  or  place¬ 
ment,  would  distract  attention  from  the 
‘iKjiut’  word. 

"6.  Select  bright,  sparkling  com¬ 
ment,  that  which  would  delight  a  bril¬ 
liant  mind,  and  avoid  vulgarity  autl 
cutting  satire.” 

*  *  * 

PROF.  L.  N.  FLINT,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas,  once  said:  “Para¬ 
graphs  have  flashlight  intensity,  and  set 
forth  truth  with  the  instantaneous  clar¬ 
ity  of  a  good  cartoon.”  Daily  associa¬ 
tion  with  a  newspaper  that  publishes 
witty  comments  on  the  news,  it  might 
also  be  said,  is  like  being  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  a  bright,  happy,  sharp-witted 
companion,  whose  spiced  conversation 
leaves  you  glowing  with  good  spirit. 

The  writing  formula  that  Mr.  Henry- 
advocates  follows.  The  editorial  para¬ 
graphs,  by  the  way,  are  his  own : 

1.  Alake  a  statement  of  fact,  then 
follow  with  surprising  comment,  keep¬ 
ing  the  point  of  comment  until  the  end 
of  the  paragraph,  and  leaving  some¬ 
thing  for  the  reader’s  mind  to  supply 
by  association  of  ideas. 

2.  Comment  may  be  of  varied 
nature : 

(a)  Exaggeration: 

“Austria  recently  went  without  a 
government  for  twenty-seven  days. 
However,  that  record  has  been  beaten 
several  years  bv  Chicago.” 

(b)  Understatement : 

“What  was  the  greatest  danger  in 
the  recent  war?"  an  imiuisitive 
woman  writer  is  asking  men  who 
served  then.  Well,  lady,  as  we  re¬ 
call,  it  was  the  dastardly  practice  of 
making  deuces  wild. 

(c)  Incongruous: 

“A  newspaper  savs  it’s  quite  the 
thing  now  in  society  to  be  well  in¬ 
formed  about  and  talk  about  the 
latest  murders.  One  should  be  care¬ 
ful,  of  course,  to  conver.se  about  only 
the  murders  in  which  none  of  the 
guests  have  figured.” 

(d)  Violently  different  than  expected  : 

“.\n  .\merican  girl  shocked  Paris- 
ians  recently  by  walking  in  her  sleep, 
completely  unclad.  The  Parisians 
never  before  had  seen  an  American 
asleep.** 


PRESS  AGENTRY— IN  THREE  LESSONS,  OR 
CONTROLLED  INFLATION 


By  B.  F. 

A  MILD  little  man  approached  Mr. 
Hoops,  Star  managing  editor. 


“My  name  is  Ellison,  J.  Harvey  Elli¬ 
son.  Jim  Ikklett,  in  Str  Louis,  asked  me 
to  say  'Hello'.”  (Mr.  Hoops  wonders 
about  Mr.  Ikklett. b 

“Oh  yes,  Ikklett.  Quite  a  boy !” 

“Thinks  a  lot  of  you,  Mr.  Hoops.  I 
hear  quite  a  bit  about  Hoops  of  the  Star. 
A  hard-boiled  editor  but  on  the 
square - ” 

“Oh.  I  wouldn't  sav  hard-boiled, 
Mr.—” 

“Ellison.  Well,  I  know  you’re  busy. 
1  am  public  relations  man  for  the  Mt. 
Oread  Diving  Horses.  I^ndon  all  sum¬ 
mer.  Making  this  jump  from  New 
York.  I  just  wanted  you  to  know  that 
Belshazzar,  the  $25,000  equine  marvel, 
will  jump  from  the  city  hall  into  a  tank 
of  water  at  11  o’clock  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing.  Maybe  you  won’t  want  a  line  but 
if  you  give  us  a  notice,  the  Mt.  Oread 
Diving  Horses  and  I  will  appreciate  it. 
Good  day.” 

“There’s  an  nice  little  guy,”  said  Mr. 
Hoops.  “Why  can’t  they  all  be  like 
that?  Instead  of  demanding  or  trying 
to  fool  you?  Johnny,  write  a  hundred 
words  for  him.” 

Affairs  went  on  as  usual  at  the  Star 
until  the  Home  Edition  came  up  and 
Mr.  Hoops  found  the  diving  horse  item 
— on  page  one ! 

“My  fault.  Chief."  explained  Mr.  Hos¬ 
kins.  the  makeup  editor.  “It  had  a 
‘CWA’  guide-line  when  it  came  over 
but  I’ll  take  the  responsibility.” 

Other  mishappenings  kept  Mr.  Hoops 
from  purusing  the  diving  horse  topic. 
When  he  thought  again  of  it  he  was  in 
a  mellower  mood. 

“Maybe  it  wasn’t  so  bad.  Anyherw 
that  press  agent  is  a  darned  nice  little 
fellow.  Bet  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  on  page  one!” 
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SYLVESTER 

Mr.  Hoops’  telephone  rang  sharply 
about  10 :30  next  morning.  “Mr.  Elli¬ 
son  speaking.  Personal  representative 
of  the  Mt.  Oread  Diving  Horses.  I’m 
a  bit  surprised  your  reporters  haven’t 
been  around.  Why,  about  the  Diving 
Horses.  How  about  coming  over  your¬ 
self?...!  wonder  if  you  comprehend 
what  it  means  for  the  Mt.  Oread 
Horses  to  appear  in  a  city  of  this  size 
...Listen.,  they  are  Page  One  stuff... 
Oh  yes,  I  saw  what  you  gave  us. 
Rather  scanty,  it  seemed  to  me.  Well, 
I  just  wanted  to  say  I’ll  wait  ten  min¬ 
utes.  If  the  Star  isn’t  interested - 

...Well,  I  don’t  want  to  argue.  The 
other  paper  is  here  now . . .  The  Mt. 
Oread  Diving  Horses  don’t  have  to  ask 
for  space... You  say  I  can  WH.ATI?” 


A  mild  little  man  wearily  addressed 
Mr.  Hoops. 

“Good  morning.  Boss.  I’m  Ellison. 
The  Mt.  Oread  Diving  Horses.  I  guess 
you’re  the  man  I  thought  I  was  as  the 
fellow  says.  I  can  see  you  run  your 
own  shop,  heh  heh !  I  was  just  won¬ 
dering  if  you'd  think  there  was  a  story 
in  Belshazzar,  our  $25,000  equine  mar¬ 
vel.  Belshazzar  was  discovered  right 
in  your  city,  on  a  milkwagon.  I’ll  leave 
it  in  your  hands,  Mr.  Hoops.  What¬ 
ever  you  say.” 

“Oh,  Johnny,  fix  up  Mr.  Ellison  on 
a  story  about  Belshazzar,  the  $25,000 
milkhorse.  Might  be  a  picture,  too, 
Johnny.” 

“Thanks  a  lot.  Hoops.”  Mr.  Ellison 
rose  to  go.  The  weariness  seemed  to 
have  left  him.  There  was  an  easy  man¬ 
ner — the  way  he  drew  on  his  gloves.  “I 
can  count  on  you  about  the  position? 
Bye  bye!” 

Mr.  Hoops  looked  after  Mr.  Ellison’s 
departing  figure. 

“I  wonder  about  that  guy.” 


3.  Forms  of  the  paragraph  may  bt 
numerous,  all  variations  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  “statement  and  comment.” 

(a)  Standard: 

“Most  Americans  were  fear{|< 
when  Lindl>er);h  started  south  over 
those  Mexican  mountains.  But  etri. 
dentiv  the  Paris  trip  had  exhausted 
the  poets.” 

(b)  Fun: 

“The  Christmas  seal  sale  now 
on.  T.  B.  or  not  T.  B.;  that  is  thj 
question.” 

(c)  Metaphor: 

“Easy  street  is  by  no  means 
one-way  thorouchfare.” 

(d)  Distorted  proverb : 

“Nowadays,  the  oil  used  at  mid¬ 
night  is  in  a  crankcase.” 

(e)  Paradox : 

“Whew!  If  we’re  going  to  havj 
this  extra  month,  let’s  sandwich  it 
in  between  December  2i  and  Decem¬ 
ber  25.” 

(f)  Homily: 

“Consider  the  whale.  Son;  the  only 
time  it  gets  into  trouble  is  when  it 
stops  swimming  to  blow.” 

(g)  Ironical  explanation  and  dis¬ 

torted  proverb : 

“District  court  maintains  a  sters 
correspondence  school,  but  it  is  th( 
only  one  in  which  some  men  will 
learn.” 

(h)  Modified  quotation: 

“So  live  that  you’ll  be  the  mu 
your  son  thought  you  were  before  he 
entered  the  teen  age.” 

(i)  Quotations  from  others: 

“  ‘What  do  you  do  when  her  lipi 
say,  “Stop”  and  her  eyes  saj 
“Go”?’”  asks  a  contemporary 
Brother,  in  must  places  all  traffic  sig¬ 
nals  arc  disregarded  after  midnight.” 

4.  Persons  actually  writing  para¬ 
graphs  should  not  try  to  lit  any  one 
form.  Write  and  let  the  comment 
chips  fall  where  they  will.  For  in 
stance,  these  “ideas”  and  their  expres 
sion  in  paragraphs : 

Idea — Adolph  Hitler,  the  German 
leader,  is  regarded  by  many  as  an 
international  menace.  He  has 
moustache  like  Chaplin. 

Expression — “Hitler,  the 

leader,  may  be  a  menace 
Americans  have  been  taught  tha* 
moustaches  like  that  are  funny.” 
Idea — An  actress  has  given  tlirei 
farewell  tours,  and  hasn’t  quit  yet 
how  silly! 

Expression— “After  giving  three  fare¬ 
well  tours,  a  French  actress  has 
decided  to  stay  on  the  stage.  Much 
adieu  about  nothing.” 

*  *  * 

Here  are  some  “do”  and  “don’t” 
rules  laid  down  by  Mr.  Henry 
for  the  guidance  of  the  paragrapher: 
Use  only  material  of  which  most  read¬ 
ers  have  ready  knowledge.  News  col¬ 
umns  are  the  best  source,  because  para¬ 
graphs  will  appear  while  the  news 
events  are  fre.sh  in  mind.  Paragrapher, 
writing  for  magazine  or  syndicate, 
whose  paragraphs  appear  from  a  week 
to  a  month  after  being  written,  must 
use  less  evanescent  material. 

Recognized  foibles  of  people,  source 
of  much  material,  are; 

Women  and  dieting ;  men  and  golf ; 
husband,  wife  and  bridge  playing: 
women  and  automobile-driving,  and 
silly  chatter  of  radio  announcers. 
.All  holidays  are  to  be  observed,  such 
as : 

Jan.  1  and  resolutions,  Christmas 
bills. 

Feb.  2  and  Ground  Hog  Day,  with 
inevitable  “sausage”  pun- 
Feb.  12  and  Lincoln’s  inability  to  pose 
for  underwear  ads. 

Feb.  22  and  Washington  as  the  best- 
known  axe-man. 

March  17  and  St.  Patrick  and  snakes 
and  delirium  tremens. 

Memorial  Day  and  .Armistice  Day 
usually  get  only  serious  paragraph 
comment. 

Because  so  many  persons  think  a  pun 
is  the  “lowest  form  of  wit,”  the  para¬ 
grapher  should  not  use  a  pun  unless  it 
is,  without  doubt,  rather  clever. 

Never  paragraph  alxnit  God,  Stars 
and  Stripes,  love  of  mother,  friendship 
or  womanhood.  However,  these  may 
be  used  if  serious  treatment  is  given. 

\Vrite  the  paragraph  so  the  -eader 
can  get  the  whole  idea  at  once,  almost 
at  a  glance.  Otherwise  what  is  writtffl 
is  merely  a  short  editorial.  Too  lengthy 
a  paragraph  may  confu.se  the  readers 
ability  to  appreciate  “the  point.” 
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NEW  METHOD  FOR  MATCHING  COLOR 
PERFECTEDJN  PHILADELPHIA 

Working  from  a  Master  Chart,  the  Record  Can  Reproduce  Any 
Shade  Asked  for — Copy  Is  Prepared  in  Art  Department 
— No  Additional  Equipment  Required 


Anew  color  process  to  be  used  in 
newspaper  advertising,  something 
l)elieved  to  be  revolutionary  in  this 
field,  is  now  being  used  by  the  Phila- 
delfthia  Record.  The  process  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  late  B.  L.  Brill,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  who  was  killed 
Dec.  16  in  an  automobile  accident. 

The  process,  which  is  considered  by 
leading  newspapermen  to  be  one  of  the 
few  contributions  to  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  in  recent  years,  will  reproduce 
on  newspaper  34  tones  of  basic  colors. 
It  is  especially  applicable  to  displays  of 
merchandise  in  advertisements  in  which 
the  advertiser  desires  the  reader  to  see 
the  exact  shade  of  the  article  which  he 
is  attempting  to  sell. 

N'o  changes  or  additional  equipment 
are  required  on  the  press  to  handle  the 
new  process.  The  work  is  done  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  art  department  and  is 
based  primarily  on  a  simple  knowledge 
of  color  value  scales.  It  is  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  manner.  Two  different 
tones  of  artist’s  ink,  selected  from  a 
process  color  chart  when  applied  to 
two  pieces  of  the  same  copy  will  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  desired  shade  of  the 
article  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

After  the  copy  is  prepared  in  the  art 
department  it  is  sent  to  the  engraving 
room  where  it  is  handled  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  ordinary  copy.  When 
the  copy  has  been  engraved  it  also  is 
handled  in  the  same  manner  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  engraving  in  the  composing  and 
stereotyping  room.  The  color  stereo¬ 
type  plates  are  made  and  then  sent  to 
the  press  room.  In  the  press  room  the 
only  change  which  is  necessary  is  the 
use  of  the  basic  color  ink  in  the  ink 
fountain.  No  mechanical  changes  are 
made  in  the  operation  of  the  press. 

The  new  process  is  based  upon  an 
understandng  of  color  and  color  values. 
.\ny  layman  understands  simple  value 
scales.  The  artist  works  on  his  copy 
from  a  master  chart  which  shows  a 
graduated  color  value  scale.  These 
color  values  or  tones  correspond  to  an¬ 
other  scale  on  the  same  chart  which  is 
graduated  in  different  tones  of  artist’s 
black  or  blue  ink.  For  example,  if  a 
specific  shade  of  hosiery  or  any  other 
type  of  merchandise  is  desired  for  a 
newspaper  advertisement,  the  artist 
will  take  the  number  of  the  shade  in 
the  color  chart,  and  use  on  his  copy 
the  corresponding  shade  in  black  and 
color  copy.  This  will  reproduce  on 
paper  when  run  through  the  press  the 
exact  shade  desired  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment. 

The  development  of  the  new  color 
process  was  accomplished  through  the 
request  of  the  advertising  manager  of 
a  large  department  store  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  for  a  full-page  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisement  in  color.  He  had  seen  a  ho¬ 
siery  advertisement  in  a  national  maga¬ 
zine  done  in  color,  and  wanted  the 
same  thing  done  on  newsprint.  When 
he  contracted  for  the  space  with  the 
Record,  he  told  the  Record’s  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  that  the  advertisement 
could  be  used  only  under  these  condi¬ 
tions.  This  caused  Mr.  Brill  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  color  charts.  He  had 
48  hours  in  which  to  experiment. 

After  a  little  thought  he  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  the  process  color  chart  and 
the  artist's  ink.  He  made  a  master 
chart  which  gave  the  graduation  of 
tones  of  a  basic  color,  and  had  two 
plates  made  of  it.  Proofs  were  pulled 
on  ordinary  newsprint,  and  proved  to 
be  very  satisfactory.  A  secondary 
chart  was  then  made,  using  the  master 
chart  as  a  guide. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  new 
color  process  is  its  economy.  It  can 
be  done  much  cheaper  and  at  the  same 
time  more  satisfactorily  than  the  stand¬ 
ardized  method  of  producing  color  on 
newspapers.  The  oI(}  method  of  just 


guessing  at  a  color  in  the  engraving 
process  cannot  compare  with  the  new 
method  in  the  opinion  of  its  originator, 
it  is  said.  Exact  reproductions  are 
made,  and  there  is  no  guesswork  on  the 
tone  which  is  selected  on  the  chart. 
The  only  expense  incurred  in  using  the 
new  method  is  the  artist’s  time  in  pre¬ 
paring  his  copy,  and  the  extra  engrav¬ 
ing  plates. 

It  can  be  handled  on  any  type  of 
printing  press  without  making  any  capi¬ 
tal  investment  for  extra  equipment  by- 
using  a  space  press  unit.  The  average 
newspaper  publisher  thinks  that  adver¬ 
tisements  in  color  necessarily  call  for  a 
large  expenditure  of  money.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  new  color  process  de¬ 
veloped  by  Mr.  Brill  will  show  that 
this  opinion  is  no  longer  true. 

The  process  can  be  applied  to  more 
than  two  colors.  It  can  be  used  for 
two,  three  or  four  colors.  It  is  also 
possible  to  throw  a  pattern  or  a  weav» 
of  cloth  into  an  illustration.  This  is 
also  handled  first  in  the  art  department. 

The  process  was  copyrighted  by  Mr. 
Brill.  It  is  used  exclusively  by  the 
Philadelphia  Record.  With  minor 
changes  on  black  presses,  the  Record 
can  print  color  on  any  given  change 
of  the  paper  or  on  eight  pages  of  the 
paper. 

Many  of  the  large  department  stores 
in  Philadelphia  have  taken  advantage 
of  using  the  color  process  in  their 
newspaper  advertisements  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord.  An  increase  in  sales  has  been  re¬ 
ported  through  the  use  of  color  in  their 
advertisements. 

A  number  of  large  Philadelphia  ho¬ 
siery  manufacturers  have  said  that  the 


An  invention  which  might  create  a 
■  “talking  newspaper”  is  being 
demonstrated  before  the  Spanish  gov¬ 
ernmental  authorities  hy  its  inventor, 
F'ernando  Crudo,  26,  an  .\rgentine. 

It  is  called  a  “photoliptophone.”  In 
principle  it  is  entirely  different  from  the 
phonograph,  but  the  result  is  mtich  the 
same.  The  vital  difference  is  that  the 
new  invention  reproduces  sound  from 
paper  “records”  that  may  be  printed  in 
newspapers  or  elsewhere. 

The  principle  of  the  photoliptophone 
is  that  of  the  sound  film.  The  photo¬ 
electric  cell  is  employed.  On  a  special 
apparatus  the  sound  waves  are  photo¬ 
graphed  as  a  person  speaks  (or  other 
sound  is  made),  and  naturally  these 
photographs  can  be  reproduced. 

The  photograph  is  placed  around  a 
cylinder  of  the  photoliptophone,  and  as 
this  revolves  a  ray  of  light — instead  of 


new  color  process  makes  the  most 
faithful  reproductions  of  exact  shades 
of  stockings  they  have  ever  seen  before 
in  newspaper  advertisements.  The  out¬ 
standing  use  for  the  new  process  so  far 
IS  in  sUKking  advertisements,  although 
it  can  also  be  used  effectively  in  any 
tyi)e  of  merchandise.  It  is  looked 
upon  not  only  as  an  improvement  in 
the  mechanics  of  color  printing,  but  a 
step  forward  in  the  field  of  merchandis¬ 
ing.  The  names  of  hosiery  shades 
really  mean  little  to  the  average  woman 
unless  she  sees  the  actual  color,  and 
when  advertisements  of  hosiery  are 
made  in  color  all  doubt  is  removed. 
Naturally,  visual  merchandising  or 
salesmanship  will  increase  consumer 
interest. 

The  new  process  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  newspapers  to  have  an  added 
feature  to  offer  to  their  advertisers,  in 
providing  them  with  the  advantage  of 
having  their  advertisements  done  in 
color  by  a  simplified  and  economical 
method. 

Mr.  Brill  had  been  interested  in 
color  printing  for  many  years,  and  had 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  study 
to  it.  He  had  been  connected  with  the 
mechanical  process  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  for  over  20  years.  He  had 
been  with  the  Philadelphia  Record  for 
two  years,  and  was  previously  em- 

Eloyed  by  the  Hearst  Publications. 

etters  of  congratulation  from  some  of 
the  outstanding  newspaper  publishers 
upon  the  development  of  his  new  color 
process  had  been  received  by  him. 


GAGE  HEADS  NRA  GROUP 

Fred  W.  Gage,  president  of  Gage 
Printing  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  NRA  code-enforcing  committee  of 
the  International  Association  of  Electro¬ 
typers  and  Stereotypers  in  Chicago 
last  week.  The  association  adopted  the 
code  Dec.  23  and  it  became  effective 
Jan.  1. 


a  needle  as  in  the  case  of  a  phono¬ 
graph — follows  the  rows  of  waves  and 
translates  them  to  the  original  sound. 

Thus  it  is  possible,  it  is  conjectured, 
that  journalism  may  enter  a  new  epoch 
— a  sound  epoch.  When  the  photolipto¬ 
phone  becomes  generalized,  dailies  may 
carry  “sound  sections”  much  as  they 
now  have  rotogravure  departments  on 
Sundays.  All-talking  publications  may 
also  spring  up,  and  some  magazines 
might  follow  suit. 

The  “sound  section”  of  a  daily  might 
carry  advertising  in  addition  to  such 
features  as  bedtime  stories,  music,  and 
regular  news  events.  Reporting  might 
enter  a  new  stage.  It  would  easily  be 
possible  to  catch  the  sound  of  news 
events,  just  as  news  reel  cameras  now 
catch  it.  Thus,  if  the  mayor  makes  a 
speech,  citizens  may  “tune  in”  on  the 
evening  paper  and  hear  it. 


TALKING  NEWSPAPER  NOW  POSSIBLE 


A  view  of  the  photoliptophone.  The  “record”  is  placed  around  the  cylinder, 
which  revolves  as  a  ray  of  light  is  flashed  on  it. 


384  STEREOS  USED  IN 
SPECIAL  SECTION 

Chicago  Tribune  Supplement  Carry, 
ing  Historic  Front  Paget  Was 
$9,912  “Gift”  to 
Readers 

The  details  of  production  and  distrib¬ 
ution  of  a  special  supplement  were  de¬ 
scribed  to  readers  of  the  Chigaco  Trib¬ 
une  recently  in  an  editorial.  The  sup¬ 
plement  consisted  of  16  facsimiles  of 
historic  front  pages  of  the  daily,  and 
was  distributed  with  the  Christmas  Day 
edition. 

The  editorial  said: 

“To  print  the  supplement  required  16 
page  size  engravings,  32  mats,  and  3W 
stereotypes. 

“This  employed  47  men.  Two  addi¬ 
tional  presses  were  put  to  work  running 
double,  for  two  shifts  each,  employing 
36  men. 

“Because  of  the  increased  circulation 
nine  more  stereotypers  and  pressmen 
were  employed  to  get  out  the  regular 
edition. 

“Fifty-eight  drivers,  helpers  and  mail¬ 
ing  room  employes  were  put  to  work 
to  distribute  the  paper.  The  extra  pa¬ 
per  and  other  materials  employed  cost 
$8,509.68,  most  of  which  reached  pay 
rolls.  The  newsdealers  earned  $1,000 
or  more  that  day. 

“Each  advertiser  received  a  hundred 
thousand  more  readers  than  he  expected 
that  day. 

“The  total  cost  to  the  Tribune  of 
this  Christmas  present  was  $9,912.29. 
This  total  does  not  include  overhead 
and  other  cost  factors  which  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  total. 

“These  figures  come  from  the  audit¬ 
ing  department,  which  wants  to  know 
how  to  charge  them. 

“The  Tribune  auditor,  Mr.  Deininger, 
is  herewith  instructed  to  charge  them  to 
Santa  Claus. 

“This  was  a  Christmas  present.” 


HEARST  ACHIEVEMENTS  CITED 


Broadside  Printed  by  Dr.  Nash  u 

New  Year  Greeting  to  Publisher 

A  four-page  broadside  in  full  news¬ 
paper  size  was  the  New  Year  greeting 
to  William  Randolph  Hearst  from  Dr. 
John  Henry  Nash,  San  Francisco's 
internationally-known  printer  and  biblio¬ 
phile. 

.At  the  top  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
daily  masthead  of  the  .Son  Francisco 
Exaiiiincr  dated  Jan.  1,  1934,  and  in 
the  center  is  an  etching  of  Mr.  Hearst 
drawn  from  life  by  William  Wilke, 
noted  artist.  A  seven-column  headline 
reads  “Hearst  Prophecies  Come  True,” 
with  a  column  of  extracts  from  personal 
editorials  that  reveal  his  philosophy.  .4 
two-column  article  on  the  right  is 
headed  “He  Makes  Issues,  Then  Makes 
Them  Nation’s  Program,”  and  cites 
how  many  issues  of  public  policy  first 
advocated  by  Mr.  Hearst  in  1887,  when 
he  became  publisher  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  have  since  not  only 
come  true  but  made  to  come  true. 

The  copy  for  the  page  was  prepared 
by  Dr.  Nash  with  the  assistance  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner. 

Dr.  Nash  has  just  finished  printing 
“The  Life  of  Senator  George  Hearst," 
the  father  of  William  Randolph  Hwrst, 
which  is  a  companion  volume  to  “The 
Life  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst”  printed 
by  Dr.  Nash  several  years  ago. 

The  text  for  this  newest  book  was 
written  by  Fremont  Older,  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Mrs.  Older,  from  material 
collected  by  Edw'ard  F.  O’Day.  Illus¬ 
trations,  chapter  headings  and  paS* 
decorations  were  drawn  by  William 
Wilke.  The  book  is  printed  on  paper 
hand-made  in  Holland  and  bound  in 
white  vellum  in  Leipzig,  Germany. 


ADDS  THREE  MONOTYPES 

The  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen  has  addd 
three  Monotype  machines  for  both  ad¬ 
vertising  display  and  news  purposes. 
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Frederic  Goudy,NotedU*  S^Typographer, 
Tells  How  Type  Faces  are  Made 

Designer  of  90  Faces  “Just  Thinks  About  a  Letter  and  Marks  Around  It”— 
Delicate  Processes  Follow  Before  New  Type  Is  Finished 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


The  story  of  how  type  faces  are 
born  was  told  recently  by  Frederic 
\V.  Goudy,  noted  typographer,  who  has 
brought  W  of  them  into  the  world,  and 
who  laughingly  says  he  is  thinking  of 
raising  his  self-imposed  limit  of  100. 
Many  of  the  most  popular  types  used 
in  this  country  today  are  the  product 
of  his  imaginative  mind  and  his  skill¬ 
ful  hand. .  .  .  ,  .  , 

So  distinctive  is  his  touch  that  the 
story  is  told  of  a  printing  executive 
who,  when  a  new  type  face  was  shown 
to  him,  examined  it  carefully,  then 
sighrf  and  said:  “Neat,  but  not 
Goudy.” 

Today,  in  his  widely  known  \’illage 
Press,  located  in  an  old  mill  on  the 
edge  of  a  creek  at  Marlborough-on- 
Hudson,  New  York,  he  and  his  wife 
painstakingly  turn  out  printing  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  set  and  printed  entirely  by- 
hand  And  there,  too,  he  works  from 
time  to  time  on  new  type  faces. 

Type  designing  is  a  simple  matter, 
Mr.  Goudy  tells  one. 

"I  just  think  of  a  letter  and  mark 
around  it,”  he  says  whimsically. 

Naturally,  there  is  a  good  deal  more 
to  it  than  that.  Thinking  of  a  letter 
is  not  something  that  one  does  every 
day  by  simply  taking  thought.  Rather, 
one— Mr.  Goudy,  to  be  specific — must  be 
on  the  alert  day  in  and  day  out  for 
‘  suggestions  and  ideas  that  might  result 
I  in  adding  something  worth  while  to  the 
existing  family  of  types.  Naturally  one 
studies  the  old  fifteenth-century  print¬ 
ers  whose  names  are  landmarks  in  ty¬ 
pography — Mr.  Goudy  has  an  enviable 
!  library  of  early  printing.  Likewise,  one 
:  casts  a  watchful  eye  on  the  irregulari- 
:  ties,  intentional  or  unintentional,  to  be 
I  found  in  hand  lettering.  One  considers 
i  current  trends  in  art  and  life,  and  how 
i  they  migh  tbe  interpreted  in  variations 
on  old  themes. 

The  most  unpromising  incident  may 
f  result  in  an  idea  for  a  new’  and  useful 
!  type  face.  Or — whisper  it  gently — the 
incident  may  result  in  an  idea  for  a 
new  type  face  which  turns  out  to  hold 
no  promise  whatever  of  being  useful. 
Which  class  the  new  type  will  belong 
to,  no  one  can  tell  until  the  long  ardu¬ 
ous  process  has  been  carried  through 
to  completion  and  the  first  proof  has 
been  pulled  from  a  form  of  type.  Vet¬ 
eran  that  he  is,  Mr.  Goudy  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  confesses  that  the  setting  of  the 
first  type  and  the  pulling  of  the  first 
iwf  hold  a  new  thrill  for  him  each 
time.  If  the  result  is  pleasing,  he  is 
ipt  to  bubble  over  with  enthusiasm.  If 
the  result  is  displeasing  to  the  master’s 
ey^  that  type  face  will  never  adorn  a 
printed  page  anywhere.  Sternly  he 
rasts  the  results  of  his  labor  into  a 
’  literal  or  figurative  hellbox. 

Occasionally  the  verdict  is  not  clear- 
mt  Perhaps  the  idea  still  seems  gcxxl, 
bit  the  result  as  a  whole  draws  a 
pimace  from  the  earnest  man  bent  over 
the  first  damp  prcxif.  An  operation 
way  save  the  new  type  from  the  hell- 
box. 

In  this  case  the  job  goes  back  for 
"^r  study  and  alterations.  Not 
ftten,  hciwever,  does  the  designer  warm 
^  an  idea  in  such  fashion.  Generallv, 
tithe  first  proof  does  not  bring  a  thrill. 

type  is  considered  a  “flop”  and  is 
Msrarded  without  ceremony. 

The  ideas  that  come  from  here  or 
thffe  are  jotted  down  as  rough  notes 
“w  saved  for  future  use.  Eating  in  a 
**tange  restaurant,  and  looking  at  the 
fiS?  window,  Mr.  Goudy  may 

“w  an  idea  for  mental  digestion  as 
*dl  as  food  for  the  body.  When  he 
'tives  he  may  carry  away  a  rough 


sketch  of  a  letter  with  an  unusual  turn, 
hastily  drawn  on  the  margin  of  a 
menu. 

Whatever  the  source,  all  the  notes 
go  into  his  collection  for  further 
thought.  Upon  occasion  they  are 


brought  out  for  sorting  and  considera¬ 
tion,  as  a  fiction  writer  may  go  through 
his  notes  of  possible  plots.  If  an  ap¬ 
pealing  idea  presents  itself,  the  designer 
may  develop  it  into  a  finished  drawing, 
nine  inches  high.  If  it  still  is  attractive, 
the  rest  of  the  alphabet  follows — but  in 
words,  not  in  single  letters.  The  stock 
sentences — “Pack  my  box  with  five 
dozen  liquor  jugs,”  etc. — are  as  useful 
to  Mr.  Goudy  as  to  the  beginning 
typist.  Only  in  words,  he  finds,  do 
the  letters  show  their  real  values.  No 
one  uses  letters  one  at  a  time;  so  why 
design  them  that  way? 

This  process  of  drawing  the  letters 
is  the  really  creative  part  of  the  job, 
although  with  it  goes  the  next  step — 
that  of  cutting  the  letters  out  of  the 
paperboard  on  which  they  have  been 
drawn.  There’s  a  “certain  touch  in 
handling  the  knife,”  which,  to  the  art¬ 
ist’s  mind,  is  comparable  to  the  feel  of 
the  pencil  or  the  stroke  of  the  brush. 
Once  the  letters  have  been  cut  out,  their 
shape  is  fixed,  of  course,  unless  one  is 
to  go  back  and  do  the  work  all  over. 

The  paperboard  from  which  the  let¬ 
ters  have  been  cut  is  then  mounted  on 
another  sheet,  leaving  the  letters  in 
lower  impression  than  the  surface.  This 


ends  the  free-hand  work,  but  the  me¬ 
chanical  work  that  follows  is  one  that 
calls  for  skill  and  patience.  The  de¬ 
sign  produced  at  such  an  effort  is  not 
to  be  entrusted  to  others  yet.  At  least 
one  set  of  metal  matrices  must  come 


from  Mr.  Goudy ’s  own  hands  and  be 
approved  before  he  will  turn  over  the 
work  of  producing  other  sizes  and 
reproductions  to  a  factory. 

A  reducing  machine  on  the  style  of 
a  pantagraph  enables  him  to  transfer 
the  design  from  the  pajier  matrices, 
nine  inches  in  size,  to  a  flat  sheet  of 
metal  in  180-p<iint  size — inches  high. 
As  a  pointer  is  moved  about  the  paper 
impression,  a  routing  instrument  fol¬ 
lows  every  movement,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale.  In  each  reduction  the  routing 
instruments  must  be  exactly  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  reduction  being  made. 

A  second  process,  with  a  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  machine,  cut  a  set  of  matrices 
in,  say,  18-point  size. 

Then  comes  the  test.  Type  is  cast, 
set  up  and  proved. 

“How  does  it  look?”  is  the  question. 
The  verdict  is  as  positive  and  inescap¬ 
able  as  that  on  a  new  play.  Sometimes 
there  is  no  second  performance:  some¬ 
times  there  is  only  a  fair  run.  But  not 
infrequently  there  is  a  real  hit  to  warm 
the  artist’s  heart. 

Mr.  Goudy  began  his  designing  of 
type  as  a  youth,  when  he  drew  a  set  of 
types,  sent  them  to  an  eastern  type 
foundry  and,  wonder  of  wonders,  re¬ 


ceived  a  real  check.  His  early  work 
was  as  an  advertising  illustrator,  but 
always  working  independently. 

The  five  requisites  of  type,  he  says, 
are :  Simplicity,  dignity,  legibility, 

beauty  and  style. 

In  his  typographical  career  he  has 
seen  much  progress  toward  these 
ideals,  particuluarly  in  the  discarding 
of  fol-de-rols  and  useless  ornaments. 
He  sees  no  sign  of  a  tendency  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  earlier  style,  and  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  announces  his  opposition  to  any 
such  tendency.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
has  no  sympathy  with  those  to  whom 
simplicity  means  principally  the  use  of 
modern  sanserif  types.  The  sanserifs 
are  all  right,  Mr.  Goudy  maintains,  in 
display  lines,  but  terrible  when  used  in 
blocks  of  text. 

.Among  the  best-known  types  he  has 
designed  are  the  Goudy,  Kennerly. 
Forum,  Camelot,  Village,  Deepdene  and 
Garamond.  Of  these,  Camelot  was  his 
first  production — the  $10  set  of  letters 
which  he  drew  and  submitted  to  a  type 
foundry  in  casual  fashion.  Camelot 
and  V’illage  reproduce  the  names  under 
which  he  has  operated  printing  plants. 

Deeixlcne  is  the  name  of  his  place  at 
Marlborough-on-Hudson.  where  his 
plant  is  hoii.sed  in  a  pre-Revoluntionary 
woollen  mill,  and  where  one  goes  down¬ 
stairs  instead  of  up.  The  main  en¬ 
trance  is  at  the  top  of  the  creek  bank, 
and  the  building  stretches  down  the 
steep  hillside  toward  the  water.  There 
the  Goudys — father,  mother,  and  son — 
are  usually  to  be  found,  working  with 
type.  Visitors  are  not  infrequent,  and  de¬ 
spite  the  time  they  take,  are  welcomed 
warmly  if  they  really  show  an  interest 
in  type.  Those  who  are  primarily  in¬ 
terested  in  seeing  a  celebrity  are  wel¬ 
comed  only  mildly. 

For  the  Goudy  plant  is  a  busy  place. 
Type  designing  is  only  one  of  its  ac¬ 
tivities.  While  Mr.  Goudy  may  be  at 
work  on  a  type  design,  his  son,  Frederic 
T.  Goudy.  may  be  casting  type  from 
earlier  matrices,  and  Mrs.  Bertha  S. 
Goudy  may  he  setting  by  hand  a  bit 
of  fine  printing. 

Those  who  ask  Mr.  Goudy  to  talk  of 
type  find  him  always  enthusiastic.  To 
illustrate  his  points  he  tells  stories  and 
tells  them  well.  Depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  audience,  the  stories  may 
he.  in  his  own  words.  “Goudy  Old 
Style”  or  “Goudy  Modern.”  In  fact, 
there  are  those  who  say  that  “Goudy 
Bold”  is  not  unknown.  In  any  event, 
the  story  is  appropriate. 

The  Goudy  home  is  in  an  old  colonial 
house  beside  the  mill.  Mrs.  Goudy.  be¬ 
side  working  long  hours  composing 
type  and  studying  proofs,  makes  hobbies 
of  roses  and  rare  birds. 

The  Goudys’  Village  Press  was 
founded  30  years  ago,  being  housed  in 
a  barn  back  of  their  house  at  Park 
Ridge.  Ill.,  near  Chicago.  Later  it  was 
moved  to  the  house,  and  in  1904  it  was 
transferred  to  Hingham,  Mass.,  just 
outside  of  Boston.  Two  years  later  it 
and  the  Goudys  were  in  New  York 
City,  where  a  fire  in  1908  ruined  the 
entire  plant.  Re-established  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  the  Village  Press  was  taken  to 
Fore.st  Hills  Gardens,  L.  I.,  where  in 
the  next  twelve  years  the  work  grew 
and  attracted  ever  wider  attention. 
The  present  establishment  was  set  up 
in  1923. 

Throughout.  Mr.  Goudy  has  clung  to 
his  ideal  of  painstaking  hand  work,  re¬ 
sisting  all  temptation  to  enlarge  his 
plant  by  installing  in,achinery  and  a 
factory  system.  He  is  art  director  for 
the  Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  but  spends  most  of  his  time  in 
his  own  shop. 


This  is  a  line  of  GOUDY. 

This  is  a  line  of  GOUDY  HANDTOOLED. 
This  is  a  line  of  GOUDY  BOLD. 

This  a  line  of  KENNERLY. 

This  is  a  line  of  KENNERLY  BOLD. 

This  is  a  line  of  GARAMOND. 

This  is  a  line  of  GARAMOND  BOLD. 

This  is  Italian  Old  Style  Italic 

THIS  IS  A  LINE  OF  FORUM 
This  is  @oudu  Tat  tnfth  Lombardic  daps 

A  number  of  Goiidy’s  most  famous  type  faces. 


Frederic  W.  Goudy,  famous  designer  of  types,  shown  working  at  his  press. 
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REVISED  N.E.A.  NEWSPAPER  CONTEST 
PLAN  ANNOUNCED  BY  RUTLEDGE 

Will  Coordinate  Competition  with  Those  Held  by  State  Associa¬ 
tions — Those  Entering  Must  Be  Members  of 
State  Group  and  of  N.E.A. 


The  National  Newspaper  Contests 
and  Exhibit,  sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association,  have  been 
arranged  this  year  to  take  the  place  of 
the  former  Better  Newspaper  Contests, 
Harry  B.  Rutledge,  executive  N.E.A. 
secretary,  announced  in  Chicago  this 
week. 

In  rearranging  the  contests,  Mr.  Rut¬ 
ledge  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  make  them  more 
representative  of  the  entire  publishing 
field  served  by  the  N.E..\.  and  state 
newspaper  organ! /.ations.  Careful  anal¬ 
ysis  has  been  made  of  the  type  of  con¬ 
tests  in  the  mechanical  field  being  pro¬ 
moted  by  state  newspaper  associations. 
The  contests  have  b^n  built  in  such  a 
way  that  winners  in  the  various  state 
competitions  can  most  easily  enter  in 
the  national  contests. 

“This  arrangement  has  been  made  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  N.E.A.,”  said  Mr.  Rut¬ 
ledge,  “as  it  is  their  attitude  that  the 
contests  will  gradually  take  the  form  of 
a  national  contest  whose  entries  are 
made  up  of  state  winners.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  N.E.A.  that  the  National 
Newspaper  Contests  will  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  competition  within  state  asso¬ 
ciations.  and  that  winners  in  state  con¬ 
tests  will  be  encouraged  to  enter  into 
the  national  competition.” 

Rules  of  the  national  contests,  which 
are  open  to  all  daily  and  weekly  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  N.E..\.,  require  that  com- 
Iieting  publishers  must  also  be  members 
of  their  state  newspaper  organizations, 
if  their  paper  has  won  a  prize  in  a 
similar  state  association  contest.  Mem¬ 
bership  dues  in  the  N.E..\.  must 
be  paid  for  1934,  and  secretaries  of 
state  press  associations  must  certify  to 
the  entries’  good  standing  in  state 
groups.  Complete  entry  in  any  contest 
must  be  in  the  N.E..A.  office  by  March 
10,  1934.  Awards  will  be  presented  to 
publishers  of  winning  newspapers  on 
the  last  day  of  the  1934  N.E.A.  con¬ 
vention. 

Rules  governing  the  contests  follow: 
General  Excellence  Contest  (Two 
Divisions — Daily  and  Weekly) — 

Daily  Division  (Two  Classes):  (1) 
Circulation  under  3.500;  (2)  Circula¬ 
tion  over  3,500.  Submit  five  copies. 
One  edition  each  week,  other  than  Sun¬ 
day,  for  three  consecutive  weeks,  and 
the  editions  of  July  11  and  December 
15.  1933. 

Weekly  Division  (Two  Classes)  : 
(1)  Circulation  under  1,000;  (2)  Cir¬ 
culation  over  1,000.  Submit  three  con¬ 
secutive  issues,  and  the  issues  of  the 
weeks  of  July  10  and  Dec.  11,  1933. 

Newspaper  PRODfcrrioN  Contest 
(Two  Divisions — Daily  and  Weekly) 
— Judges  are  to  take  into  consideration 
the  general  appearance  and  make-up 
of  the  paper,  news,  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising,  including  attractiveness,  sym¬ 
metry  and  balance. 

Most  Oi'TStanding  Edition  Con¬ 
test  (Two  Divisions — Daily  and 
Weekly) — Statement  of  purpose  of  edi¬ 
tion  must  accompany  each  entry,  in 
not  more  than  50  words.  Publisher 
may  submit  only  one  edition.  Any  in¬ 
dustrial,  progress,  fair,  fashion,  build¬ 
ings  or  historical  or  other  edition  of 
similar  nature  may  be  entered.  The 
judges  will  take  into  consideration  in 
judging  this  edition,  the  size  of  the 
town  and  community  in  which  paper 
is  published,  mechanical  possibilities  of 
newspaper  plant  in  average  town  of 
this  size:  news,  advertising  content  and 
general  mechanical  perfection  of  edi¬ 
tion  submitted. 

Job  Printing  Exhibit  Contest — 
Exhibit  to  lie  selected  from  the  regular 
commercial  work  done  in  the  newspaper 
l>lant  job  department,  of  the  newspaper 
making  the  exhibit.  Exhibition  to  be 
mounted  on  one  or  more  pieces  of  heavy 
cardboard.  Exhibit  to  consist  of  the 


following  pieces:  One-color  letter¬ 
head  ;  two-color  letterhead ;  window 
card,  one  or  more  colors ;  pamphlet, 
booklet  or  catalog  more  than  four  pages 
in  size,  one  or  more  colors;  collection 
of  three  pieces  of  miscellaneous  print¬ 
ing  to  be  chosen  by  contestant.  Judges 
will  take  into  consideration  grade  of 
stock,  appropriateness  of  selection  of 
type  faces  for  the  job,  balance  arrange¬ 
ment.  and  general  quality  of  work  pro¬ 
duced. 

Neatness  and  appropriateness  of  work 
chosen  for  the  exhibit  should  also  be 
considered. 

Editorial  Pace  Contest — Submit 
three  consecutive  copies  of  entire  news¬ 
paper.  A  statement  of  conditions  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  publication  of  the  out¬ 
standing  editorial  in  each  edition  (as 
determined  by  the  publisher)  should  ac¬ 
company  the  entry. 

Community  Ser^ce  Contest  (Two 
Divisions — Daily  and  Weekly) — Any 
community  service  efforts  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  cumulative  in  nature,  may  be  en¬ 
tered.  Included  as  such  may  be  any 
agricultural  development  program,  prac¬ 
tical  to  the  particular  state  or  commu¬ 
nity  in  which  the  paper  is  located, 
drives  for  community  funds,  buildings 
of  various  kinds,  parks,  roads,  bridges, 
sanitation,  moral  conditions,  etc.  Each 
publisher  may  submit  as  many  copies 
of  his  newspaper  and  such  other  infor¬ 
mation  as  he  deems  necessary  to  con¬ 
vince  the  judges  of  the  merits  of  the 
program.  This  additional  information 
may  be  in  the  form  of  letters  and  state¬ 
ments  from  civic  clubs,  farm  clubs,  va¬ 
rious  local  officials,  individuals  or 
groups  of  individuals  who  have  had  a 
part  in  or  knowledge  of  the  project  or 
projects  expressing  their  approval  or 
stressing  the  value  of  same.  Judges 
will  exercise  their  own  discretion  giv¬ 
ing  weight  to  services  performed  as  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  letters  of  approval  and 
by  the  material  contained  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 


The  Bcz'criy  (Mass.)  Ei'cning  Times, 
purchased  by  Lewis  R.  Hovey  last 
February,  is  now  housed  in  a  new  plant. 
Its  40th  anniversary  edition  was  issued 
recently  from  the  new  building. 

The  paper  has  had  four  publishers 
since  its  beginning.  Mr.  Hovey,  founder 
and  publisher  of  the  Hai'crhill  (Mass.) 
Sunday  Record,  purchased  the  paper  in 
February,  19.33,  from  Thomas  Leavitt, 
whose  management  covered  11  years. 

When  he  brought  the  paper  Mr. 
Hovey  had  plans  for  a  new  plant  in 
mind,  but  the  bank  holiday  of  March 
4  presented  difficulties.  But  the  plan 
was  accomplished,  and  much  additional 
equipment,  including  a  Hoe  16-page 
press  and  stereotyping  machinery,  and  a 
new  Ludlow  typecaster  was  installed. 
The  pajier  now  has  a  new  type  dress. 

Other  pressroom  equipment  includes 
one  of  Hoe’s  latest  dry  matrix  rollers, 
“Heil”  oil  burner  equipped  melting  pot 


“TECHNICAL”  CLUB  FORMED 


Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune  Employes  to 
Meet  Monthly  for  Discussion 

The  administrative  and  operating 
personnel  of  the  Hastings  (Neb.)  Daily 
Tribune  have  organized  the  Tribune 
Technical  Club,  which  will  meet  once 
a  month  to  study  and  discuss  problems 
of  a  technical  or  specialized  nature  in¬ 
volved  in  the  newspaper  and  printing 
industries. 

The  organization  starts  out  with  a 
100  per  cent,  membership.  The  insignia 
of  the  club  is  a  small  copper  button 
bearing  the  initials  T.  T.  C.,  which 
was  designed  and  manufactured  by  the 
engraving  department.  The  plate  of 
this  button  is  a  miniature  copper  etch¬ 
ing. 

The  business  of  the  Hastings  Tribune 
includes  printing,  art,  engraving  and 
photography  in  the  commercial  fields. 

At  the  first  meeting  the  program  was 
given  over  to  representatives  of  the 
various  departments,  who  united  in  a 
symposium  on  Trip  Through  the 
Tribune,”  describing  briefly  the  vari¬ 
ous  operations  performed  all  the  way 
from  the  business  office  to  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  tbe  newspaper  and  its  other 
manufactured  products.  Succeeeding 
meetings  will  be  devoted  to  special  sub¬ 
jects.  From  time  to  time  visiting  ex¬ 
perts  from  manufacturing  and  supply 
houses  will  be  invited  to  address  the 
club. 

Officers  for  the  first  year  are  Fran¬ 
cis  Robertson,  photographer,  president ; 
J.  Harold  Hamil,  managing  editor,  vice- 
president  ;  1.  R.  Beedle,  auditor,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 


BEATZ  PRESS  FOREMAN 

(jeorge  Beatz,  day  foreman,  press¬ 
room,  Kansas  City  Star,  has  been  made 
pressroom  superintendent,  succeeding 
William  J.  Hindson,  who  died  recently. 
Lee  Forbes  becomes  day  foreman  and 
Harry  B.  Hindson,  son  of  William  J. 
Hindson,  remains  as  night  foreman. 


SNELL  HEADS  UNION 

Hobart  N.  Snell,  compositor  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  was 
elected  president  of  Harrisburg  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  14,  at  a  recent 
meeting. 


with  7-day  automatic  heat  control  sys- 
term,  electric  mat  scorcher  and,  for  the 
press,  a  double  motor  Cline  button- 
controlled  variable  speed  power  plant. 
All  machines  are  driven  by  individual 
direct-drive  motors.  In  a  glass-enclosed 
room  is  a  Miller-saw  trimmer  and  plate 
finishing  machine.  A  large  paper  stor¬ 
age  room  adjoins  the  pressroom.  An 
Elrod  rule  and  slug  caster  is  also  in 
the  basement  in  a  large  room  between 
the  file  room  and  boiler  room. 

In  the  comiKJsing  room,  with  two 
large  skylights  and  many  windows  along 
the  northwest  side,  are  live  linotype  ma¬ 
chines,  a  Ludlow  type  caster,  bench 
Triniosaw,  Vandercixik  proof  jiress,  20 
make-up  tables,  steel  dumping  and  stor¬ 
age  banks,  etc.  Wires  and  gas  piping 
are  all  set  for  a  sixth  linotype  when 
needed.  The  steel  equipment  and  foun¬ 
dry  type  were  supplied  by  the  .American 
Type  Founders  Co. 


BEVERLY  (MASS.)  TIMES  IN  NEW  HOME 


Daily’s  plant  provides  more  spare  and  convenience. 


NEW  PRESS  INSTALLED 
BY  COAST  DAILlEsl 


c 


Santa  Barbara  Papers  Have  Gos 

Sextuple  Unit — Type  Equipment 
With  Color  Unit — New 
Body  Dress 

Installation  of  a  new  Goss  m  .xtupl- 
unit-type  press,  with  extra  color  urn 
was  recently  announced  by  the  San^ 
Barbara  (Cal.) 

News  and  Press. 

Thomas  M. 

Storke  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the 
dailies. 

The  new  press, 
of  latest  design, 
with  entirely 
new  stereotyping 
eiiuipment,  went 
into  operation  re¬ 
cently  with  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  40- 
page  Sunday  issue 
of  the  News-  Thomas  M.  Stork 
Press  and  now 

prints  as  well  the  week-day  issues  ( 
the  Daily  News  (evening)  and  t! 
Morning  Press. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  only  major 
metropolitan  press  installation  on  tl 
Pacific  Coast  this  year,  and  among  tl 
few  in  the  United  States.  Simulu 
neously  with  its  first  operation,  each  d 
the  daily  newspapers  appeared  wit 
distinctive  new  body  dress  and  nti 
head-letter. 

With  Goodrich  rubber  rollers  through 
out,  and  Cline  electric  control,  the  ne« 
48-page  Goss  has  three  main  units  an 
folder.  .An  added  unit  above  provide 
ability  to  meet  the  growing  demand  fo 
color  in  advertising. 

The  first  issue  of  the  News-Press  t 
be  printed  on  the  new  press  containe 
a  pictorial  ten-page  section  devoted  er. 
tirely  to  intrcxlucing  readers  to  th 
many  nationally  known  syndicated  writ 
ers  who  contribute  to  the  three  publics 
tions,  and  to  tbe  local  staffs  in  all  dt 
partments  from  publisher  to  carrier 
and  correspondents  in  the  three  larg. 
coastal  counties  covered  by  the  news  ¬ 
papers. 

The  Daily  News  and  the  Morning ! 
Press  were  consolidated  about  a  yeai 
ago  by  Mr.  Storke  when  he  purchase, 
the  Press,  oldest  daily  newspaper  ii 
Southern  California,  established  in  1863 
He  has  long  been  the  publisher  of  tin 
Daily  News,  founded  in  1878.  Tin 
dailies  maintain  separate  editorial  staff' 
and  have  differing  editorial  policies 
although  published  from  the  same  plant 
The  News- Press  building,  of  classic 
Spanish-American  architecture,  face 
historic  De  la  Guerra  plaza  and  the 
early  Spanish  home  where  Richarc 
Henry  Dana  was  entertained  on  hi' 
famous  cruise  of  “Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast.” 

“Increase  in  circulation  and  a  grow¬ 
ing  volume  of  advertising  made  the  new 
equpiment  necessary,”  said  Publisher 
Storke.  “In  spite  of  difficult  times, 
these  newspapers  have  made  steady 
progress.  We  confidently  expect  ^ 
are  prepared  for  much  more  circulation 
and  advertising,  with  the  certain  retun 
of  good  times.” 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS  ORGANIZE 

Photo-engravers  of  .Albany,  Troy. 
Schenectady  and  Pittsfield  met  in  Al¬ 
bany  Jan.  4  and  organized  under  the 
NR.A  code  of  the  industry  which  be¬ 
came  effective  Jan.  1.  Walter  Water 
bury,  president  of  the  Austin  Empire 
I'higraving  Company,  presided  as  chaiL 
man.  Officers  are  to  be  chosen  at  the 
next  meeting.  Photo-engravers  of  It* 
newspapers  of  the  four  cities  were  rep 
resented. 


DOING  JOB  PRINTING 

Job  printing  is  being  done  by  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner,^ 
newspaper  having  recently  acquired } 
hand-feed  press  and  a  large  autornaW 
press.  The  newspaper  has  enlarged  m 
plant  space  to  care  for  the  job  printing 
work. 
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COAST  GROUP  PERFECTING  COLOR  WORK 

Ten  Dailies  Org^anized  as  Associated  Newspaper  Color,  Inc.,  Have  Standardized  Their  Materials 
and  Conducted  Researches  in  Plates  and  Ink — New  Folio  Plates  Achieve  Better  Printing^ 


Associated  Newspaper  Color, 
Inc.,  with  headquarters  in  San 


By  EARL  BURKE 


•  uni'.irran 

I  nient 


there  was  a  great  deal  of  shrinkage  in 
the  mats  made  by  the  publications  and 


,,  *11,  •  ♦  v...»  I  1  Cl  I  luc  iiiaib  iitciuc  uy  me  puL/iiudiiuiih  aiiu 

Francisco,  IS  a  pioneer  in  the  develop-  as  lound  after  many  expernnents  that  a  faulty  one  as  well.  It  was  necessary  ^his  shrinkage,  being  uneven,  made  it 
nieiit  of  tour  color  advertising  lor  news-  a  OU  line  screen  gave  the  best  results.  for  the  publications  to  make  mats  Irom  ;,r,nr.cc;hio  *.ir  r.or*«.r-t 


our  color  advertising  for  news- 
This  organization  represents 


00  line  screen  gave  the  best  results.  for  the  publications  to  make  mats  irom 
Some  engravers  will  contend  that  a  these  electros  and  there  was  no  way 


a  group  of  sectional  magazines  and  ^*9  screen  is  too  coarse  to  show  the  of  regulating  the  uniformity  of  the  mats, 
comic  sections  in  ten  Sunday  news-  amount  of  detail  in  certain  jobs.  Also,  there  was  a  loss  of  detail  by 

papers  in  California,  Oregon,  Washing-  "1  his  objection  has  been  overcome  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  electrotype 
"ton  and  Utah,  and  includes  the  San  making  the  plates  120  line  screen  in 


j^'rancisco  Chronicle,  Oakland  Tribune,  lialf  size  and  blowing  them  up  to  the  and  the  process  of  making  the  mats 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Long  Beach  Press-  projier  size.  This  gives  60  line  screen  and  stereotypes  lost  considerable  more 
Telegram,  San  Diego  Union,  Portland  and  does  not  materially  affect  the  detail,  detail,  so  that  when  the  stereotypes 


tor  me  puoiications  to  maxe  mats  irom  impossible  for  perfect  registration, 
these  electros  and  there  was  no  way  Wnh  the  invention  of  folio  plates,  how- 
of  regulating  the  uniformity  of  the  mats,  ever,  the  shrinkage  has  been  almost 
Also,  there  was  a  loss  of  detail  by  entirely  eliminated,  so  that  now  very 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  electrotype  difficulty  is  encountered  with  reg- 

was  not  quite  as  deep  as  the  original  istration,  even  in  small  objects  placed 
and  the  process  of  making  the  mats  j^e  extreme  corners  of  the  page. 


.Associated  Newspaper  Color,  Inc., 


Telegram,  oan  utego  Lnion,  Portland  ana  aoes  not  materially  attect  the  detail,  ueiaii,  so  mat  wnen  me  stereotypes  headquarters  in  the  Chronicle 

Oregonian,  Tacoma  Ledger,  Seattle  Plates  for  stereotyping  must  be  con-  were  placed  on  the  presses,  some  of  i>„ilding  San  Francisco  also  maintains 
Times,  Spokane  Spokesinan-Kei-ino  siderably  deeper  than  for  electrotyping,  them  were  of  one  depth  and  some  of  York  Chicago  Detroit 


and  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 


because  the  stereotyping  method  loses  another  depending  upon  the  equipment  ^  Angeles.  Air.  Holman  states 

a  i-onsulprnh  o  amitiinf  of  ftio  nootV.  and  skill  of  the  individual  newsnaner.  .  .  .  •  r  .  _.i _ 


Recognizing  that  color  advertising  is  a  considerable  amount  of  the  depth,  and  skill  of  the  individual  newspaper.”  ‘  further 

not  bought  on  the  same  basis  as  black  )Vhen  fine,  shallow  plates  are  furnished.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  experi-  information  to  anyone  writing 

and  white,  the  formation  of  this  group  it  is  imfiossible  for  the  pressmen  to  get  tnents  were  made  with  reproduction  ma-  Francisco  head- 

olfered  an  incentive  to  the  advertiser  any  great  amount  of  detail  or  com-  terials,  with  the  result  that  for  the  last  quarters. 

idkk:  through  a  group  rate  to  concentrate  parative  color  values  because  by  the  years  these  newsfiapers  have  been _ _ 

with  color  advertising  on  the  Pacilic  time  the  stereotypes  are  cast,  they  are  supplied  with  a  set  of  folio  plates— an  rk  C  \/ C 

-s  di  Coast  market  by  dealing  with  one  so  shallow  that  there  is  very  little  left  <?xclusive  process  d^'eloped  by  .Asmi-  1  Id  Id  LI  Ej  V  E. 

organization  instead  of  each  of  these  on  them  with  which  to  make-ready  and  ciated  Newspaper  Color,  Inc.— which  NEW  MERCURY  L.^ 
individual  newspapers.  no  matter  how  careful  the  pressman  place  of  electrotyj^s  and  result  _ _ _ 


individual  newspapers.  no  matter  how  careful  the  pressman 

sjot  “Six  years  ago  very  little  was  de-  may  be,  or  how  skillful  he  is,  he  can- 

finitely  known  regarding  the  reproduc-  not  print  from  surfaces  which  do  not 

/i'  lion  of  four  color  advertising  in  news-  exist. 

papers,  ’  said  Everett  .A.  Holman,  presi-  “We  have  very  little  criticism  to  make 


SCIENTISTS  DEVELOP 
NEW  MERCURY  LAMP 


y  be,  or  how  skillful  he  is,  he  can-  one  less  operation  for  the  publishers 
print  from  surfaces  which  do  not  of  the  fact  that  the  folio 

plates  are  put  directly  in  the  stereotype 
We  have  very  little  criticism  to  make  boxes  and  no  mats  are  required. 


■I  dent  and  general  manager  of  Associated  of  the  art  work,”  said  Mr.  Holman,  folio  plates  are  molded  dire^ly 


from  the  originals  under  a  direct  hy¬ 
draulic  pressure  of  from  500  to  1,000 


Addition  of  Rubidium  to  Mercury 
Eliminates  Greenish  Glow  And 
Produces  “Sunlight” 

Effect 

A  new  kind  of  mercury  lamp,  which, 
it  is  claimed,  more  closely  approximates 


"'■f  Newspaper  Color,  Inc.  “for  it  has  been  found  that  if  the  plates  ,  originals  unaer  a  aireci  n>-  q£  mercury  lamp,  which. 

When  the  idea  for  such  a  color  group  are  properly  made,  the  newspapers  can  draulic  pre^ure  _ot  trom  auu  to  i,uuu  (.jaimed,  more  closely  approximates 
of  newspapers  was  first  proposed  for  reproduce  practically  any  type  of  art  r-  ‘ ^  minimum  oss  in  than  those  now  in  use,  has 

rougl;  the  Pacific  Coast,  there  was  no  stand-  work,  including  such  delicate  tones  as  r  urtnerrnore,  eac  i  newspaper  j^ygioped  in  the  University  of  Cin- 

ardization  of  page  sizes,  printing  etjuip-  pastel  shades  and  flesh  tints.”  receives  exact  \  e  same  reproc  uc  u  i  j-jq^ati  laboratories.  The  lamp  was  re- 

' .®''  ment  and  reproduction  materials,  and  Most  of  the  trouble  has  been  with  ®  an(  gives  prac  ic  \  le  s  e  shown  before  the  .American 


- — - — ,  -  - 1  Deen  ueveiopea  in  me  uiiivcrsuy  v-iii- 

receives  exactly  the  same  reproduction  laboratories.  The  lamp  was  re- 


.-1  ment  and  reproduction  materials,  and  ui  me  iiLiuuic  iias  uccii  wiiii  •  .•  iilts 

no  uniformity  in  the  quality  of  the  work,  improperly  prepared  plates  for  this 


materials  and  gives  practically  the  same 


cently  shown  before  the  .American 
Physical  Society  and  the  American 


”4"  our  ea^rly  Tpe^tSsr  ^1^  pS7  ki^d  TcoloT  prinhni.  ^  H  NlXmaticT’loWby-  I  Bahn- 

Mr  , Holman,  “no  two  pages  looked  should  be  expressly  underst^d  that  ‘L  reiuired^  considerable  study,  fnks  kni,  phj^i^  instructor,  and  D.  A.  Wd 


”  '^hich  may  print  perfectly  in  ^  repro^ron  vH^^  assistant  professor, 

aine  There  was  no  color  uniformity.  In  Collier’s  Weekly  would  not  do  at  all  j  ^raHp  nf  nanpr  arp  not  the  found  by  these  men  that  by 

'i  this  group  there  are  ten  publication  for  newspaper  reproduction,  because  the  .  .  r®  blah^snppd  newsnaner  adding  one  5/100  part  of  the  rare  metal. 


tills  group  mere  are  len  pumicaiion  lor  newspaper  reproauction,  oecause  me  .  .  £-j.  ^  j^igh  speed  newspaper  aaaing  one  o/ loo  pan  oi  me  laic  nwio., 

plants  scattered  from  one  end  of  the  magazines  ordinarily  print  from  curved  „rpss  Rotarv  inks  to  be  richt  rubidium,  to  the  mercury  usually  used. 

Pacific  Coast  to  the  other,  over  a  dis-  electrotypes  on  hard  packing  and  they  r  adv^rS.  must  b^^^  red  rays  were  added  to  the  mercury 


tance  of  more  than  2,000  miles.  The  can  use  a  much  finer  screen  than  the 
press  equipment  was  already  installed  newspapers,  which  print  from  curved 


■I  when  this  group  was  organized  and  very 
j  little  could  be  done  to  unify  it.  One 
newsi  gf  {be  first  things  necessary  for  good 


stereotypes  on  semi-hard  or  even  soft 
packing. 


for  color,  advertising,  must  be  highly 
concentrated  in  order  to  give  the  great-  spectrum  in 
est  amount  of  coverage  and  minimum  !”^ke  the  nc 
filling  of  the  screen.  Through  coopera-  ''Skh 
tion  with  one  of  the  largest  ink  houses  Mercury  h 


We  have  seen  jobs  recently  printed  ^be  country,  a  line  of  standardized  greenish  hue. 


spectrum  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  the  new  light  approximate  sun- 
light. 

Mercury  lamps,  widely  used,  cast  a 


color  printing  is  good  reproduction  by  this  group  of  newspapers  on  soft  color  inks  was  perfected  in  yellow,  red.  Previously  other  physicists  have  im- 
or’i'n?  materials,  so  an  intense  study  was  made  packing  with  the  right  kind  of  plates  blue  and  black  the  colors  given  in  their  proved  the  lighting  qualities  of  the 

*  of  art  work,  plates,  stereotypes,  inks  which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  printing  rotation.  Now  the  pressrooms  mercury  lamp  by  adding  potassium  to 

Lhasa  jnj  standardization  of  reproduction  similar  jobs  printed  on  semi-hard  pack-  q£  £be  ten  newspapers  in  this  group  the  mercury,  but  the  potassium  is 

materials  so  that  each  newspaper  would  ing.  have  a  supply  of  these  inks  and  they  are  said  to  disintegrate  the  glass  bulb  or 

^  I't  have  the  same  things  to  work  from  and  “I  will  not  discuss  the  details  of  qn  all  jobs.  Progressive  proofs  tube. 

could  approximate  the  same  kind  of  packing  methods,"  said  Mr.  Holman,  pulled  with  these  same  inks,  so  that  The  new  mercury  lamp  is  said  to 
ji'*  job  with  color  values  approximately  the  “because  that  is  a  special  subject  in  it-  ^hen  the  pressman  undertakes  to  run  have  a  life  ten  times  as  long  as  an 

same.  Up  to  that  time,  there  were  self,  except  to  say  that  in  hard  and  £be  job  he  has  the  minimum  amount  ordinary  incandescent  lamp.  Rubidium 

“  ,  ,  almost  as  many  different  shades  of  red  semi-hard  packing  the  make-ready  is  q£  difficulty  in  matching  the  shades,  costs  more  than  $5  a  dram  which  makes 


as  there  were  newspapers.  Many  ex- 


semi-hard  packing  the  make-ready  is  q£  difficulty  in  matching  the  shades,  costs  more  than  §5  a  dram  winch  maxes 
done  under  the  top  sheet  by  cutting  because  the  proofs  are  pulled  on  the  it  more  expensive  than  gold.  Only  a 

-...TO..  tVio  .  .  ,  .  .1-- _  _ _ I ..  nViMnCTA  tllP 


,  periments  were  made  under  actual  run-  away  and  building  up,  similar  to  the  samg  inks  he  has  in  the  pressroom.  In  tiny  particle  is  needed  to  change  the 
,  ,  ning  conditions  in  the  pressrooms,  and  method  used  in  job  printing;  while  in  £bis  way  a  color  job  printed  in  San  green  mercury  light  to  light  red. 

j  , these  studies  covered  a  period  of  several  soft  packing,  a  cork  or  rubber  blanket  Djggo  will  closely  resemble  a  similar  - 

)!  hi.  cylinder  and  no  cylinder  pggg  published  in  Spokane;  or  when  GAS  COSTS  REDUCED 

Drethi  It  was  soon  discovered  that  most  of  make-ready  is  possible.”  It  requires  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  prints  a  Big  savings  in  illimuniating  gas  used 
the  trouble  could  be  traced  to  the  plates,  very  skillful  handling  on  the  part  of  ggrtain  shade  of  red  and  the  advertis-  for  heating  the  metal  pots  in  tL  stere- 
grow-  *''■4 most  cases  were  too  fine  and  the  pressmen  and  stereotypes  to  pro-  schedule  calls  for  the  Seattle  Times  otyping  department  of  the  Fall  River 

IP  new  '00  shallow.  Difficulties  arose  over  the  duce  a  soft  packing  job  which  will  ap-  various  other  newspapers  in  this  /j^jass)  Herald  News  are  being  af- 

ilishet  ‘**P'*'  plates,  because  engravers  proximate  a  semi-hard  packing  job.  group,  when  the  tear  sheets  are  hung  £  through  the  installation  of 

time*  “"tended  that  to  make  the  depth  30%  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  practi-  „p  side  by  side,  they  are  all  of  the  same  Immersion  Ga^  Burning  Equipment, 
stead?  *"5^?  greater  would  weaken  the  dot  of  color  printing  will  readily  ^ed,  so  that  the  advertiser  gets  the  jbe  new  system  consists  ^of  a  ^single 

•t  and  l°™"tion  and  cause  a  breaking  down  recogni^  the  fact  that  with  make-ready  reproduction  in  ail  of  these  news-  ^.bich  mixes  gas  and  air  and  feeds 

ilatioo  screen.  With  persistency,  how-  under  the  top  sheet  a  smoother  job  is  papers  with  so  little  variation  that  they  jj  ^  ^be  two  different  pots  whereas  be- 

ptm  "’"‘hod  of  increasing  the  depth  With  soft,  packing  the  only  {^^bt  have  been  printed  on  one  press.  Le  therrwere  inTvXal  gas  burners 

was  discovered  so  that  it  is  now  possible  niake-ready  possible  is  the  high-spotting  ..j£  pjates  and  proofs  are  sent  in  for  each  pot  Previously  the  heat  was 
to  etch  copier  half-tones  to  a  depth  of  L  s^terS^*  oktL  underlaying  of  f^om  the  outside,  we  of  course  do  the  bSieath  the  pot  and  now  it  is 

IIZE  I  9  to  10  thousandths  of  an  inch  ..Comrlr^sSn  are  verv  skillful  in  we  can  w,th  the  material  which  being  applied  inside,  directly  to  the 

Trnv  '?  ‘•’e  highlights  and  with  relative  's  Bimished,  concluded  Mr.  Ho  man,  A  The  comoanv  manufacturing  the 


<Mhin  the  middle-tones  and  shadows.  ^  M^;®5i£ar“and  weLlu SpmerguaLnteL  a  saving  of  40 
There  are  engraving  firms  which  still  Vo  ^end  anvone  snec4iens  of  shown  on  p^^  ^bere  is  every  indication 

«sert  that  a  depth  of  10  thousandths  bard  Lwng  an^soff  nacS  un^^^^  the  proofs,  unless  the  proofs  are  pulled  ^bat  the  Herald  News’  saving  will 
oi  an  inch  cannot  be  given  without  and  sott  packing  upon  re  ^y,jb  our  own  A.  S.  M.  inks.  In  cases  *1,3. 


k’ater  ^  cannot  be  given  without 

mpirt  ***kening  the  plates,  but  with  electrical 
chair-  ?^ing  and  other  modern  improvements 
It  th(  ®  methods,  together  with  careful  pre- 
i{  th  P*'^flon  of  the  metal — which  is  a  hard- 
:  rep-  copper  mixed  with  an  alloy — ^the 
•lesired  depth  can  be  obtained  without 
®uch  trouble.  , 

At  one  time  plates  of  85  line  screen 
r  the  accepted.  Experiments,  however. 


with  our  own  A.  S.  M  inks.”  In  cases  {bat  figure. 

,  ,  , ,  of  this  kind,  where  other  inks  are  used  _ 

a  bui  "t”thrli’an  .ta  '"}  VETERAN  PROOFREADER  IS  91 

the  street,  the  two  pa{!:es  haniatinR  side  ^  i  *  xl,  l  j  ^  1  will  Henry  E.  Davies,  who  has  been  en- 

by  side  would  appear  identical.  It  is  come  s  ^  •  gaged  in  the  printing  trades  for  75 

only  the  expert  who  can  tell  the  differ-  way,  the  color  uniformity  o  I  ^  years,  and  who  for  many  years  has 

ence,  and  even  then,  the  experts  are  newspa^rs  is  maintained  been  a  proofreader  for  the  American 

sometimes  in  doubt.”  throughout,  although  the  actml  match-  Banker,  New  York,  celebrated  his  91st 

“.At  the  beginning  of  our  experience,”  ifR  proofs  furnished  by  the  ad-  birthday  Jan.  5.  He  was  with  the  New 

continued  Mr.  Holman,  “we  would  vertiser  may  be  slightly  at  variance,  y’or^  Tribune  when  Horace  Greeley 


in  pulling  proofs,  the  pressinen  are  in-  VETERAN  PROOFREADER  IS  91 
structed  to  use  straight  A.  S  M.  inks  ^  ^  ^bo  has  been  en- 

and  let  the  shades  come  as  they  will.  j  ^be  printing  trades  for  75 

In  this  way,  the  color  uniformity  of  the  ^.b^  £0^  niany  years  has 

group  of  newspa^rs  is  maintained  a  proofreader  for  the  American 

throughout,  although  the  actual  match-  Banker,  New  York,  celebrated  his  91st 


continued  Mr.  Holman,  “we  would 


OrOVPd  tVl  f  tU*  *  .  l  ~  I  Vt»llllllUCU  iVl  I  .  1  llllllldll,  WC  WtllllU  «v  m.  — Fork  Tribune  when  Horace  Greeley 

for  rni  *"  •  scr^n  IS  not  prachcal  make  a  set  of  original  plates  and  then  and  whatever  variance  there  is  will  be  was  editor,  and  served  with  many  other 
(ln«  P'’"'Bng  with  stereotypes.  This  <;trike  off  the  required  number  of  sets  the  same  all  through  the  group  up  and  New  York  papers,  including  the  Press, 
Drartlcai  course,  that  it  is  not  from  flat  electrotvpes,  one  set  of  elec-  down  the  Pacific  Coast.  Standard,  Independent,  World,  Herald 

bird  nark°*^  trotypes  being  shipped  to  each  of  our  The  matter  of  registration  in  color  and  Times.  Mr.  Davies  was  retired  by 

urodu^n  "k  newspapers.  But  we  found  this  to  be  advertising  is  very  important.  Origin-  the  American  Banker  when  he  was  80 

t^wuction.  but  for  stereotype  use  it  not  only  a  very  expensive  method,  but  ally,  it  was  found  in  these  experiments  years  old. 


y 
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RADIO  PLANS  TO  PRINT  NEWSPAPERS 
IN  HOMES  BY  FACSIMILE  PROCESS 


Attachment  for  Resrular  Sets  Would  Sell  as  Low  as  $25,  and  It^ 
Would  Deliver  “Paper”  in  Morning — Might  Be  Used 
for  Program  Dissemination 


The  new  radio  “facsimile”  process 
by  means  of  which  an  ordinary  home 


An  ordinary  home  radio  can  be 
equipped  with  a  “facsimile”  attach¬ 
ment  to  receive  a  morning  news  report 
similar  to  this.  This  sample  was 
broadcast  about  a  year  ago  from  this 
country  to  a  ship  2,000  miles  at  sea 
and  received  on  a  special  facsimile  at¬ 
tachment.  Covering  an  ordinary  broad¬ 
cast  area  would  be  a  simple  matter,  it 
is  stated.  This  particular  sample  is 
about  six  inches  wide  and  was  taken 
from  a  printed  sheet  36  inches  long. 

radio  set  can  be  made  to  print  and  de¬ 
liver  a  tabloid  “newspaper”  in  the  home 
during  the  early  morning  hours  will  be 
radio’s  next  major  improvement,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Orestes  H.  Caldwell, 
president  of  the  New  York  Electrical 
Society  and  editor  of  the  magazine 
Electronics. 

He  sees  the  device  as  an  expedient 
for  getting  distribution  for  radio  pro¬ 
grams  “if  the  newspapers  see  fit  to  take 
the  radio  programs  out  of  their  daily 
issues.” 

Dr.  Caldwell  bases  his  prediction  on 
the  trend  of  events  and  on  developments 
now  going  on  in  radio  manufactures’ 
laboratories. 

In  describing  the  development.  Dr. 
Caldwell  envisions  the  average  home  of 
the  future,  equipped  with  a  facsimile 
device : 

“Along  in  the  late  evening,  after  a 
program  of  radio  music  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  the  Jones  family  prepares  to 
retire.  But  instead  of  ‘turning  off’  the 
family  radio  set  as  in  the  old  days, 
Father  Jones  switches  it  to  a  point  on 
the  dial  labeled  ‘Facsimile’  and  trudges 
off  to  bed. 

“And  then,  while  the  Joneses  are 
sleeping,  that  radio  set  is  busy  feeding 
to  its  printing  apparatus  an  exact  re¬ 
production  of  a  little  newspaper,  which 
unrolls  and  falls  into  a  basket. 

“So  that  when  the  Jones  family  comes 
down  to  breakfast  in  the  morning,  there 
will  await,  in  the  basket  by  the  radio, 
a  morning  newspaper — Headlines,  car¬ 
toons,  and  all.  And  this  radio  news¬ 
paper  will  carry  the  very  latest  news, 
within  a  few  minutes  of  its  happening, 
instead  of  an  edition  printed  at  mid¬ 
night  or  earlier,  for  breakfast  consump¬ 
tion. 

“Already,  all  of  the  experimental 
work  for  this  facsimile  apparatus  has 
been  successfully  complete  and  the 
apparatus  is  ready  for  commercial  sale. 
By  it,  newspapers  have  been  sent  to 
remote  cabins,  and  across  the  sea,  to 
ships.  To  cover  an  ordinary  broadcast 
area  would  be  easy  for  these  new  fac¬ 
simile  devices. 

“For  the  usual  loudspeaker,  an  elec¬ 
tro-magnetic  stylus  is  substituted.  This 
stylus  is  moved  back  and  forth  across 
the  paper,  to  draw  a  series  of  parallel 
lines.  As  the  movement  of  the  stylus 
is  in  step  with  the  corresponding  fac¬ 


simile-recording  eye  at  the  broadcast 
source,  scanning  the  ‘copy’  to  be  sent, 
the  stylus  will  be  lifted  each  time  its 
controlling  eye  passes  over  a  white 
space,  and  dropp^,  so  as  to  make  a 
mark,  when  the  eye  passes  over  a  black 
part  of  the  type  matter.  A  synchron¬ 
ized  motor  mechanism  feeds  the  stylus 
across  the  page  and  at  the  end  of  each 
line  advances  it  to  the  next  line. 

“It  will  be  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
essential  parts  of  this  new  facsimile 
apparatus  are  only  ( 1 )  an  electro-mag¬ 
netic  mechanism  similar  to  a  loud¬ 
speaker  but  actuating  a  stylus  instead 
of  a  diaphragm  and  (2)  a  clock  motor 
to  drive  the  stylus  across  the  paper  in 
synchronism  with  the  sending  mechan¬ 
ism.  The  broadcast-receiver  apparatus 
would  be  the  same  as  before,  receiving 
on  the  broadcast  band  impulses  suitable 
to  operate  the  facsimile  printing  ap¬ 
paratus.  The  broadcast  channels  are 
unused  and  wholly  wasted  after  mid¬ 
night  or  1  a.m.,  and  such  an  important 
new  service  could  properly  be  used  over 
the  broadcast  frequencies  during  these 
inoperative  hours,  when  no  aural  broad¬ 
casting  is  done. 

“Such  a  facsimile  attachment  for  the 
home  radio,  it  is  estimated  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  quantities  to  sell  at  retail  at 
prices  as  low  as  $50  to  $25.  Such  ap¬ 
paratus  could  be  built  into  new  broad¬ 
cast  receivers  at  the  factory,  at  a  cost 
amounting  to  a  fraction  of  even  these 
figures. 

“To  attach  such  a  facsimile  repro¬ 
ducer  to  an  existing  standard  radio  set, 
would  mean  merely  installing  a  cut-off 
jack  in  the  loudspeaker  circuit  so  that, 
when  the  facsimile  attachment  is 
switched  in  the  speaker  would  be  cut 
off  and  not  reproduce  the  curious 
whistles  and  squeals  which  are  heard 
when  the  facsimile  impulses  are  con¬ 
verted  into  sound. 

“The  powerful  influence  which  will 
speed  the  coming  of  facsimile  service 
on  the  broadcast  wave-lengths,  is  the 
present  tendency  among  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  to  eliminate  radio  programs  from 
their  daily  papers.  For  the  proper  use 
of  ordinary  broadcasting,  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  of  present  stations, 
daily  printed  programs  must  be  avail¬ 
able  to  the  listeners,  in  handy  form.  If 
the  newspapers  see  fit  to  take  the  radio 
programs  out  of  their  daily  issues,  then 
the  broadcasters  can  ge  ready  to  send 
out  printed  programs  over  their  own 
wave-lengths  by  means  of  the  facsimile 
process.” 


ON  INSTITUTE  PROGRAM 

Joseph  T.  Mackey,  executive  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company,  will  speak 
at  the  newspai)er  institute  of  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association  at  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C,  Jan.  17,  18  and  19.  Mr. 
.Mackey,  who  will  discuss  the  business 
side  of  publishing  and  printing,  is  on 
the  program  for  Thursday  morning. 
Jan.  18. 
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DRY  MATS 

Reduce  pressure  in  mold¬ 
ing,  save  time  in  scorch¬ 
ing  and  cast  with  less 
heat.  Reliable  for  every 
dry  mat  need. 

CERTinED  MY  MAT  CORPORATION 
MADISON  AVITaC  NW  YOU.  N.  Y. 
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PRINTER  MACHINE  STUNT 


Letters  an  Inch  High  Sent  as  Christ¬ 
mas  Greeting 

An  unusual  Christmas  greeting,  sent 
as  the  goodnight  message  ot  the  County 
Bureau  of  the  Macy  Newspapers  at 
White  Plains,  N.  V.,  was  received  on 
the  printer  machines  of  the  eight  dailies 
of  tne  Westchester  group  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve. 

It  was  in  the  form  of  a  verse  by 
Hugh  \V.  Robertson,  editorial  vice- 
president  of  the  newspaper  group,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  “Merry  Christmas”  in  large 
letters  more  than  an  inch  high,  each 
loniKd  by  proper  arrangement  of  the 
same  letter.  For  instance  the  large  M 
was  made  up  of  13  small  m’s.  The 
arrangement  for  sending  on  the  printer 
tape  was  made  by  jack  Bonacci,  printer 
operator,  and  Theodore  B.  Goetz,  wire 
editor.  Since  the  printer  machine 
prohibits  returning  to  a  line  once  fin¬ 
ished,  the  large  “Merry  Christmas”  let¬ 
ters  were  sent  as  a  series  of  widely 
spaced  letters  across  each  line  for  a 
total  depth  of  five  lines. 

The  verse  which  preceded  it  read: 

Christmas  Pome 

Merry  Cliristtnas,  God  rest  ye,  what-ho 
ami  all  that. 

They  tell  us  old  Santa  is  not  very  jat; 
But  halt  the  invective  and  hold  back 
the  curse — 

Just  think,  merry  gentlemen,  it  might 
have  been  worse. 

HEAD  COUNT  MADE  SURER 


Managing  Editor  Devise*  Ruled 
Paper  to  Aid  Reporters 

To  aid  reporters  to  write  heads  for 
their  stories  when  pressure  of  time  pre¬ 
vents  regular  handling  by  the  copy 
desk,  John  Kilgore,  managing  editor  of 
the  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Daily  Democrat, 
has  evolved  a  plan  which  makes  sure 
that  the  letter  count  will  be  accurate. 

Vertically  ruled  paper  has  been 
printed,  with  each  column  numbered. 
The  columns  are  spaced  so  that  the  re- 
jxirters  can  write  in  their  normal  hand, 
with  each  letter  going  into  a  column. 

The  machine  operators  like  the  sys¬ 
tem,  reporters  get  practice  in  head 
writing,  and  even  Mr.  Kilgore  has 
adopted  the  sheet  for  his  own  use  in 
writing  all  heads. 


DAIUES  BUY  PROPERTY 

The  Arizona  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Arisona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette,  Dec.  30  purchased  a 
quarter  block  of  downtown  property  at 
Adams  street  and  Second  avenue  in 
Phoenix  in  preparation  for  the  future 
growth  and  development  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  concern.  It  is  not  planned  to 
use  the  site  for  building  purposes  for 
several  years. 

$1,500  HRE  DAMAGE 

The  printing  plant  of  the  Union 
Republican,  a  weekly  at  Georgetown, 
Del.,  was  damaged  by  fire  Jan.  5  to  the 
extent  of  $1,500.  According  to  the 
management,  the  fire  will  not  interfere 
with  regular  publication. 


SOUTHBRIDGE  DAILY 
INSTALLS  NEW  PRESS 

New  Stereotyping  Equipment,  Metsl 

Furnace,  and  Addition  to  Plant 
Feature*  of  Evening  News 
Expansion  Program 

The  Evening  News  of  Southbridge, 
Mass.,  has  just  completed  installation  of 
a  24-page  high-speed  Goss  press  with  a 
full  equipment  of  sterotyping  machinery 
including  a  Kemp  metal  furnace  with 
immersion  heating  and  a  curved  router 
for  preparation  of  plates  for  color 
printing.  The  press  is  provided  with 
General  Electric  drive,  and  is  equipped 
with  Goodrich  rubber  rollers. 

The  press  has  a  capacity  of  35,000  12- 
page  or  17,500  24-page  papers  per  hour, 
and  is  built  to  print  in  black  and  two 
colors.  Southbridge  has  a  population 
of  15,000,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
livening  News  does  not  in  it.self  require 
a  press  of  such  speed  and  capacity. 
The  plant  produces  two  other  news¬ 
papers — the  Sunday  Herald  of  Wor¬ 
cester  and  the  Examiner  of  Providence 
— besides  turning  out  sale  bills  and  cir¬ 
culars  for  New  Fingland  department 
stores,  running  from  four  to  16  news- 
paper-size  pages.  The  press  runs  on 
these  jobs  are  often  very  large,  and  the 
livening  News  found  its  old  press  equip¬ 
ment  inadequate  for  long  runs. 

In  order  to  provide  room  for  the  new 
machinery  a  large  addition  to  the  build¬ 
ing  has  been  erected.  Granite,  brick, 
and  steel  were  used  in  the  construction, 
which  harmonizes  with  the  old  building. 

The  newspaper’s  home  was  built  in 
1830,  in  the  style  of  the  classical  ren- 
naissance  that  was  popular  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  time.  It  was  purchased  for 
its  present  use  a  little  less  than  three 
years  ago,  and  care  has  been  taken  in 
making  additions  and  changes  to  avoid 
altering  its  appearance  from  the  street. 

The  present  personnel  numbers  nearly 
50,  exclusive  of  carriers  and  corres¬ 
pondents.  In  addition  to  the  new  press 
and  stereotyping  equipment  the  plant  in¬ 
cludes  four  Linotypes,  a  Ludlow,  a  new 
Elrod  strip-casting  machine,  a  two-rev¬ 
olution  cylinder  press,  and  platen 
presses. 

Joe  M.  Qark,  city  editor  for  two 
years  prior  to  Sept.  1  last,  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  since  then,  has  just  re¬ 
signed  to  become  an  assistant  to  William 
C.  Stewart,  managing  editor  of  Today, 
the  magazine  published  by  Vincent 
Aston  and  edited  by  Raymond  Moley. 
Mr.  Stewart  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Evening  News  until  Sept.  1  last, 
and  is  still  vice-president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company. 

The  new  managing  editor  will  be 
Robert  B.  McNitt,  who  has  for  some 
months  held  the  position  of  news  editor. 
He  was  given  his  first  training  as  a 
reporter  by  Mr.  Stewart,  during  vaca¬ 
tions  while  a  student  at  Yale,  and  after 
graduation. 

Walter  L.  Thomas  is  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Evening  News,  and  he  su¬ 
pervised  building  the  addition  and  erect¬ 
ing  the  new  press. 


CUSHMAN 


Motors  in  this  country  and  abroad  are  daily  living  up  to  four 
points  of  superiority. 


Economical  operation — they  use  less 
current — no  breakdowns. 

Delivers  the  maximum  of  power — 
more  than  sufficient  for  peak  loads. 

Flexibility — constant  speed  under  all 
conditions. 

The  Off-Set  principle— exclusive  with 
Cushman — pinions  readily  accessible  for 
replacemen  t. 

Many  publishers  started  with  a  trial 
motor.  Can  we  send  you  one,  too? 


CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

CONCORD,  N.  H. 

Tsranl*  Fsandry  Cs.,  Tscsnl*,  Can.  Csnaditn  DisIribaMr* 
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DAILIES’  ROTO  PRODUCTION  DESCRIBED 

Boston  Herald-Traveler,  Second  Paper  to  Introduce  Process,  Has  Kept  Pace  with  Developments  for 
19  Years — Quick  Work  on  Preparing  Cylinder  for  Etching 


ROTOCjKAVUKE,  designed  prinia- 
k  rily  by  its  originators  to  facilitate 
the  printing  of  art  subjects,  has  won  lor 
itselt  a  position  of  vaiue  and  importance 
in  the  Held  of  journalism.  American 
newspaper  publishers  have  developed 
this  printing  process  to  meet  the  needs 
uf  high  speed  production,  and  yet  have 
maintained  a  high  degree  of  quality,  and 
today  the  rotogravure  sections  of  many 
newspapers  are  in  themselves  works  of 
art. 

One  of  the  pioneers  in  this  field  was 
the  boston  Herald-Traveler.  For  over 
ly  years  these  newspapers  have  pro¬ 
duced  in  their  own  plant  their  rotogra¬ 
vure  sections  in  their  entirety.  The 
Herald-'l  raveler  was  the  second  plant  in 
the  United  States  to  import  the  roto¬ 
gravure  process,  being  preceded  only  by 
the  Neio  York  Times  and  that  by  only 
two  months.  Both  started  in  the  year 
of  1914  with  a  press  imported  irom  Ger¬ 
many  and  operating  under  a  German 
license.  The  copper  printing  shells 
came  from  England  as  did  also  the  gela¬ 
tine  used  in  transferring  the  pictures  to 
the  copper  printing  surtaces.  Progress 
has  been  closely  tollowed  and  through 
the  years  the  plant  has  been  kept  up-to- 
date  with  new  machinery,  etc.,  and  to¬ 
day  it  is  one  of  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  in  the  country. 

In  the  new  Herald- Traveler  building, 
which  had  been  formally  opened  during 
September,  1951,  the  illustration  depart¬ 
ments,  including  the  art,  engraving, 
photographic  and  rotogravure  depart¬ 
ments,  are  grouped  together  on  the  third 
floor.  Over  16,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  is  devoted  to  this  floor  and  more 
than  100  people  are  employed  here.  In 
charge  of  these  combined  departments 
is  Jean  Stimmell,  one  of  the  world’s 
outstanding  experts  on  rotogravure. 

Obviously  all  the  departments  on  this 
floor  play  an  important  part  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  any  rotogravure  section  but 
for  the  purpose  of  this  article  let  us  con¬ 
cern  ourselves  only  with  the  actual 
mechanical  processes  from  the  point 
where  the  photograph  goes  to  the  cam¬ 
eras  to  the  final  turnout  of  the  sheet 
itself. 

First  comes  the  rotogravure  camera 
room.  The  pictures  are  placed  on  the 
copy  board,  the  lights  turned  on,  the 
camera  moved  forward  or  backward, 
and  on  the  ground  glass  at  the  end  of 
the  camera  the  operator  determines  the 
size.  The  ground  glass  is  taken  down, 
a  dry  plate  is  placed  in  the  plate  holder 
in  the  dark  room,  brought  out,  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  camera  in  the  position 
where  the  ground  glass  was,  the  slide  of 
the  plate  holder  is  withdrawn,  the  cap 
taken  from  the  lens,  the  exposure  is 
made,  and  the  plate  holder  is  taken  back 
into  the  dark  room  and  the  negative 
developed. 

When  dry,  the  negative  is  ground  by 
hand  with  pumice  flour,  to  give  a  tcKJth 
or  retouching  surface.  After  the  re¬ 
touchers  have  strengthened  or  built  the 
negative,  it  comes  back  to  the  camera 
operator,  who  assembles  a  number  of 
negatives  in  a  printing  frame,  places 
over  the  negatives  a  photographic  film, 
exposes  the  film  to  light,  develops  the 
film,  and  obtains  a  positive  or  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  same  tonal  value  to  the 
eye  as  the  original  photograph. 

After  the  positive  films  have  been 
through  the  developer,  they  are  hung  up 
to  dry ;  when  dry  the  film  positive,  like 
the  negative,  is  ground  with  pumice 
flour  to  obtain  a  tewth  or  surface  to 
which  lead  pencil  or  crayon  can  be 
ap^ied. 

Next  is  the  rotogravure  layout  room, 
w  called  because  rotogravure  pages  are 
literally  laid  out  on  shadow  tables.  The 
finest  plate  glass  that  can  be  bought, 
iree  from  all  blemishes  or  bubbles,  is 
used  in  this  operation.  Four  pages  at 
a  time  are  laid  out  on  the  large  sheets 
of  glass. 

The  large  pen  and  ink  layouts  are 


By  CARROLL  E.  PELUSSIER 

drawn  on  tracing  paper  by  the  art  de-  register  marks  corresponding  to  the  reg- 
partment,  each  picture  space  carrying  a  ister  marks  placed  on  the  form  in  the 
number — 1-A,  2- A,  3- A,  etc.  The  layout  room.  When  complete  the  cover 
photographs  for  each  space  are  marked  is  lowered  into  position,  the  vacuum  is 
with  a  corresponding  number  and  the  applied,  and  the  printing  frame  is  turned 


The  Harris-Seybold-Polter  gravure  press  in  the  rotogravure  department  of  the 
Bouton  Herald-Traveler 


same  number  is  carried  on  each  individ¬ 
ual  title.  Strips  of  gummed  red  post- 
office  paper  divide  the  sheet  of  glass 
into  four  exact  spaces,  each  on  a  page 
size.  The  title  spaces  for  the  pictures 
are  cut  out  with  a  knife  and  a  tracing 
l>aper  proof  of  each  title  is  pasted  in. 
When  the  entire  form  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  it  is  marked  with  a  register  mark 
in  lead  pencil  on  four  sides. 

After  the  rotogravure  printing  room 
has  finished  with  the  type  or  line  form, 
that  form  is  brought  back  into  this 
room,  placed  on  a  shadow  table,  a  sheet 
of  plate  glass  placed  on  top  of  it  and  the 
two  glasses  sealed  together  so  that  any 
movement  is  impossible.  The  secona 
glass  is  divided  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  first  by  adhesive  red  paper,  the  posi¬ 
tives  assembled  according  to  the  photo¬ 
graph  and  the  page  and  space  numbers, 
each  one  trimmed  somewhat  with  scis¬ 
sors  and  then  placed  over  the  particular 
space  allotted  to  it  in  the  layout  which 
shows  underneath.  When  the  positive 
or  picture  form  has  been  completed,  it 
is  tnen  ready  for  the  printing  room. 

The  next  step  is  the  gelatin  printing 
room.  The  forms  from  the  layout  room 
are  placed  in  one  of  the  vacuum  printing 
frames,  a  sensitized  sheet  of  gelatin  is 
placed  face  down  on  the  glass  form,  se¬ 
curely  and  carefully  fastened  thereto 
with  adhesive  tape.  The  sheet  of  gela¬ 
tin  has  previously  been  marked  with 


up  before  a  00,000  candle  power  light. 
The  gelatin  which  has  just  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  placed  in  the  printing 
frame  had  previously  been  placed  in  the 
screen  frame  where  the  gelatin  received 
the  image  of  a  screen. 

The  beautiful  effects  obtained  only  by 
rotogravure  printing  are  due  to  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  the  screen  usetl.  The  screen  in 
the  printing  frame  is  what  is  known  as 
a  150-line  screen;  in  other  words  there 
are  150  lines  in  a  lineal  inch — a  square 
inch  therefore  consists  of  22,500  minute 
spaces.  In  rotogravure,  type  and  pic¬ 
tures  throughout  are  two  distinct  and 
separate  operations,  up  to  the  time  of 
printing  on  the  press. 

Now  comes  the  rotogravure  sensitiz¬ 
ing  room.  In  this  room  the  sheets  of 
gelatin,  technically  known  as  carbon 
tissue,  are  cut  to  the  required  size,  im¬ 
mersed  for  a  time  in  a  bichromate  of 
[wtassium  sensitizing  solution,  and  then 
placed  on  large  tins  called  squeegee  tins. 
The  surplus  sensitizer  is  drained  off,  a 
tin  is  placed  flat  on  a  table,  covered  with 
a  chemically  prepared  blanket,  then  an¬ 
other  tin,  another  blanket,  until  the  re¬ 
quired  number  of  gelatin  sheets  have 
been  prepared.  Then  they  are  left  to 
dry.  When  dry  the  sheets  are  ready  for 
the  gelatin  printing  room,  the  process  of 
which  has  been  described  previously. 

In  the  rotogravure  etching  room  the 
type  and  pictures  are  transferred  and 


etched,  not  in  relief  as  in  the  regular 
engraving  room,  but  etching  intaglio  or 
in  copper. 

While  the  gelatin  is  being  printed  in 
the  printing  room,  register  marks  corre¬ 
sponding  to  those  carried  on  the  glass 
forms  and  the  gelatin  sheets  are  placed 
on  the  copper  cylinder.  The  sheets  of 
gelatin  are  brought  into  this  room, 
placed  for  a  specific  period  of  time  in 
alcohol  to  make  them  pliable,  and  are 
then  placed  on  a  copper  cylinder  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  register  marks.  When  the 
cylinder  has  l)een  completely  dressed 
with  gelatin  it  is  lowered  into  hot 
water  at  a  temperature  of  112  degrees 
and  slowly  revolved.  The  preliminary 
action  of  the  hut  water  loosens  the 
paper  carrier  of  the  carbon  tissue;  the 
paper  becomes  detached  and  is  thrown 
away.  I'he  cylinder  is  then  rapidly 
spun  in  the  hot  water  and  development 
of  the  type  or  pictures  takes  place. 

Tile  cylinder  is  taken  out  of  the  hot 
water,  carefully  cooled  w!th  water,  and 
then  cleaned  with  alcohol  cooled  hy 
fans.  When  thoroughly  dry,  the  un¬ 
used  copper  positions  of  the  cylinder 
are  painted  with  asphaltuin,  various 
manipulations  taking  place  in  the  way 
of  painting  out  with  brushes  and  lining 
with  ruling  pens  filled  with  asphaltum. 
riiis  painting  out  protects  the  blank 
spaces  of  copper,  since  asphaltum  is 
impervious  to  the  action  of  the  acid 
used  in  etching.  The  cylinder  is  then 
allowed  to  stand  until  the  asphaltum  is 
absolutely  dry.  The  actual  etching  is 
accomplished  by  the  etcher,  who,  put¬ 
ting  on  a  pair  of  rubber  gloves,  draws 
a  pitcher  of  pcrchloride  of  iron  of  a 
determined  strength — 36,  38,  40  or  42 
degrees  Baume — saturates  a  piece  of 
(Continued  on  page  XI) 
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DAILIES’  PHOTO  DEPARTMENT  GIVES  ^  w™  paper 

w  ft  >  Or*'  ft  pt**-"  o !-•  r» t I bixty  ycars  continuous  service  in  one 

COMPLETE  LOCAL,  STATE  SERVICE  priming  office  was  the  record  attained 

-  on  Dec.  28  by  W.  J.  Reynolds,  foreman 

Birmingham  News  and  Age-Herald  Have  Developed  This  Depart-  in  the  composing  room  of  the  Brock- 

ment  So  That  It  FUls  AU  Needs— FUe  Is  Complete—  ^r. 

*  • »»  ^  ...  1  .  Reynolds  entered  the  office  as  an  ap- 

Service  Aids  Advertisers  prentice  at  the  age  of  12  during  the 

.  proprietorship  of  Col.  David  Wvlie,  so- 

A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  department  season.  Other  dark  room  equipment  called  “father  of  the  Canadian ' Press,” 
that  renders  a  complete  local  and  includes  a  drying  machine  with  exhaust  remained  identified  with  it  ever 

state  picture  service  to  all  departments  fan  and  a  print  drying  machine  for  since. 

of  two  newspapers  glossy  prints.  Films  are  used  in  prefer-  — — — - 


ERRORS  SHARPLY  REDUCED 

Only  17  In  A  Month  In  Clastified 
Page*  of  Coaat  Dailies 

Errors,  the  “big  bad  wolf”  of  every 


is  exemplified  in 
the  studio  main¬ 
tained  jointly  by 
the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  AVii’i  and 
Agc-Herald.  This 
department  is  sys¬ 
tematically  equip¬ 
ped  to  supply  all 
needs  in  the  way 
of  photographs, 
no  matter  whether 
it  be  an  exacting 
advertising  illus- 
WfttTE*  Rosser  tration,  an  air¬ 
plane  view  or  a 
mght  picture  of  a  banquet  hall. 

The  deiartment,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  \V  alter  Rosser,  occupies  a  suite 
of  seven  rooms  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
News  Building.  A  personnel  of  six 
includes  the  manager,  three  men  oper¬ 
ators,  one  woman  operator  specializing 
in  society  portraits  and  one  combination 
retoucher  and  stenographer.  The  de¬ 
partment  was  laid  out  in  1928  and 
quipped  at  a  cost  of  alwut  $25,000.  AU 
fixtures  are  built  in. 

The  studio  is  equip^  to  make  all 
kinds  of  advertising  illustrations  and 
recently  began  furnishing  photographs  Modernized  developing  room  in  ph 
to  illustrate  a  department  store’s  adver-  ^  i  i  .  .u  j  « 

tising.  The  store  had  previously  used 
artists’ illustrations  but  live  models  now 

display  the  latest  in  fashions  and  the  _ i  .o 


Modernized  developing  room  in  plant  of  Birmingham  Neics-Age-Herald. 


z’ille  (Out.)  Recorder  and  Times.  Mr.  newspaper  classified  department,  have 
Reynolds  entered  the  office  as  an  ap-  been  reduced  to  such  an  extent  on  the 
prentice  at  the  age  of  12  during  the  l-ong  Beach  (Cal.)  Prcss-Tglegram  and 
proprietorship  of  Col.  David  Wylie,  so-  Sun,  that,  according  to  W.  E.  Douglas, 
called  “father  of  the  Canadian '  Press,”  classified  manager  of  the  two  papers,  hii 
and  has  remained  identified  with  it  ever  November  record  shows  a  total  of  30,- 
since.  847  ads  handled  with  a  total  of  only  17 

— — — - errors  for  the  entire  month.  Of  these, 

only  eight  were  directly  traceable  to  the 
clasified  department  itself ;  the  other 
nine  were  committed  by  the  business 
office.  In  addition,  the  composing 
room  was  charged  with  a  total  of  only 
13  mistakes  on  classified  during  the 
same  month.  This,  Mr.  Douglas  says 
is  a  unique  record  in  his  experience. 
Total  losses  in  classified  revenue  due  to 
errors  during  the  month  amounted  to 
less  than  $25. 

Another  record  made  by  the  Press- 
Telegram  and  Sun  in  November  was 
that  of  a  2,494  inch  gain,  or  95%,  in 
total  classified  linage,  and  a  gain  of 
6,201  individual  classified  advertise¬ 
ments,  or  49%,  on  the  Morning  Sun. 

Mr.  Douglas,  now  in  his  eighth  year 
in  charge  of  the  Press-Telegram  classi¬ 
fied  department,  has  been  classified 
director  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Dal¬ 
las  Nezvs,  Tulsa  Tribune,  Portland 
Oregonian  and  Dallas  Times-Herald. 
He  was  for  five  years  with  the  Hearst 
organization. 

NAME  PLATE  DISPLACED 

In  the  usual  place  of  its  front  page 
name-plate,  the  Christmas  morning 
edition  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  car- 
it  of  Birmingham  News-Age-Herald.  rjgd  the  words  “Merry  Christmas”  in 
- 120-point  Tudor  type.  The  name- 

MirsR/  irrti TiPMFNX  AnDED  plate,  reduced  to  one  and  a  half- 

NEW  EQUIPMENT  ADDED  column  measure,  was  centered  between 


display  the  latest  in  fashions  and  the  *  •  u  t  k  Installation  was  completed  last  week  the  two  words,  and  over  a  photograph 

camera  carries  the  vision  to  the  reading  ^  Angeles  Examiner  of  a  new  of  beachboys  riding  a  huge  wave  on 

public.  partment  detailing  the  history  of  eac  matrix  machine  and  three  new  Lino-  surfboards.  A  conventional  Santa 

The  News- Age-Herald  photographic  .  j  a  picture  irom  the  time  it  is  types.  The  matrix  press  is  the  latest  Claus,  even  to  furred  coat  and  top  boots, 
department  gives  both  a  spot  and  **  delivered.  The  time  model  Hoe  Monarch  heavy  duty  fast  filled  out  the  space  on  the  left  side  of 

feature  news  service  to  the  city  editor  is  particularly  noted.  Kush  roller,  weighing  five  tons,  the  centered  photograph.  Raymond  S. 

state  editor,  gravure  editor,  sports  Addition  of  the  three  linos,  increasing  Coll,  managing  editor,  did  the  same 

editor,  society  editor,  church  oaire  edi-  "Jl'^'^tes  but  where  there  is  no  hurry  number  of  machines  in  the  battery  stunt  many  years  ago  when  he  was 


Addition  of  the  three  linos,  increasing  Coll,  managing  editor,  did  the  same 
the  number  of  machines  in  the  battery  stunt  many  years  ago  when  he  was 


tor,  industrial  editor  as  well  as  other  *  ^rtraits  are  retouched.  A  photog-  42,  gives  the  Examiner  the  largest  managing  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dis- 
special  page  editors.  Mr.  Rosser  per-  available  for  call  at  any  hour,  number  of  typesetting  machines  west  patch. 


sonally  works  up  much  of  the  photo-  night. 

graphic  art  for  the  gravure  section.  - 

The  photographic  department  has  a  PRINTERS  ORGANIZE 

complete  filing  system,  permitting  easy  £.  A.  Thoen,  Tulsa,  was  elected 
access  to  any  negative  on_  hand.  The  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Typograph- 
negatfves  are  filM  according  to  num-  jj-ai  Conference  at  its  organization 
bers  Md  card  indexed  alphabetically  meeting  recently  at  Oklahoma  City, 
according  to  the  name  of  the  person  or  xhe  conference’s  purpose  is  to  promote 


of  Chicago,  according  to  R.  V.  _ 

Edwards,  mechanical  superintendent.  DAILY  CHANGES  DEPARTMENTS 

_  News  and  advertising  departments  of 

the  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal  have 
GETS  NEW  LINE  EFFECT  switched  quarters.  The  news  force  is 

The  Greenville  (Tex.)  Evening  Ban-  now  in  the  front  of  the  building,  closer 
ner  is  able  to  get  new  line  effects  with  to  A.  J.  Carruth,  Jr.,  managing  editor, 
its  Redimat  cut-out  casts  by  placing  and  more  easily  accessible  from  the 


GETS  NEW  LINE  EFFECT 


scene.  Cabinets  were  specially  built  to  cooperation  of  printers  and  to  dis-  a  piece  of  cheesecloth  over  the  cut  street.  The  advertising  department  has 
take  three  sizes  of  negatives :  four  by  sSte'°hifo°rmaU^^^neficial  to  the  when  jt  is  rolled  in  on  the  rnat  moldm^  the  old  local  ^oom,  the 


five,  five  by  seven  and  eight  by  ten.  trade.  W.  L.  Igo,  Seminole,  was  elected  *™chine,  according  to  Charles  R.  Hor 
The  file  contains  an  airplane  view  of  vice-president;  J.  E.  Johnigan,  Ard-  "managing  editor. 

every  town  of  any  size  in  the  state,  more,  secretary-treasurer,  and  A.  C.  - 

These  pictures  were  taken  over  a  period  Jackson,  Oklahoma  City;  L.  L.  Beach,  «;r  ^  , 

of  several  months  and  frequent  use  is  Enid;  T.  J.  Hawkins,  Bartlesville,  and  fW C  lEKV  EO  ttUVC  * 

found  for  them  to  illustrate  spot  or  John  W.  Hoffman,  Shawnee,  were 

feature  news  stories.  Mr.  Rosser  has  elected  to  its  board  of  governors.  "••Iff  *  ••••  •"®  »“•' 

also  made  several  trips  down  the  water-  _  . 

ways  of  the  state  snapping  scenes  of  oDpnir'xc  Mr^PE  rni  np  T^HAT  IS 

interest  for  record.  Mountain  scenes  PREDICTS  MORE  COLOR  voii  ii<;p 

are  also  on  file.  Increased  use  of  color  and  color 


Roth  of  these  departments  are  on  the 
second  floor. 


interest  for  record.  Mountain  scenes  PREDICTS  MORE  COLOR 

are  also  on  file.  Increased  use  of  color  and  color 

The  photographic  studio  includes  the  l^otography  in  newspaper  and  other 
developing  room,  printing  and  enlarg-  publication  advertising  during  the  com¬ 
ing  room,  camera  room  (20  x  40  feet),  '^g  year  was  forecast  by  A.  J.  Fehren- 
office,  reception  room,  dressing  room  bach,  advertising  editor  of  the  Chicago 
and  file  room.  Lighting  equipment  in  Journal  of  Conu^rce,  in  his  r^ent 
the  camera  room  includes  two  Kleig  discussion  of  ‘The  1934  Advertising 
lights,  two  2,000  watt  floodlights  and  Bow.down,  t^fore  mem^rs  of  the 
three  arc  spotlights.  The  floor  is  cov-  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Advertising  club, 
ered  with  battleship  linoleum  over  which  The  volumne  of  advertising,  he  said, 
machines  can  be  moved  with  ease  and 
without  scratches  as  would  be  the  case 

on  hardwood  floors.  federal 

Camera  a,uip„,.„,  includes  .he  ful-  ,tti„g,  WiS"*i. 'S^ld  7ed„“ 
lowing:  one  panorama;  two  8  x  0  advertisements  to  mediocre  listings, 
graphics,  two  graflexs,  one  12  x  12 
banquet  camera  and  one  set  of  banquet 

flash  bags  worked  in  series.  WEEKLY  IN  NEW  PLANT 

The  dark  rc^  has  white  painted  The  IVyckoff  (N.  J.)  ATtrwj,  a  weekly, 
walls  and  is  equipped  with  the  most  mod-  formerly  on  Franklin  avenue,  has  erected 
ern  machinery,  including  an  automatic  a  32x50-foot  one-story  building,  with 

ice  refrigerator  to  keep  developer  and  liasement,  on  Wyckoff  avenue.  The 

hypo  at  a  year  around  temperature  of  jilant  is  placed  back  from  the  sidewalk, 

65  degrees,  and  another  refrigerator  to  allowing  for  driveway,  parking  and 

keep  the  tap  water  cold.  This  is  par-  landscaping.  R.  T.  Compton  heads  the 
ticularly  necessary  in  the  South  where  firm.  M.  V.  Compton  is  secretary- 
*the  water  gets  hot  during  the  summer  treasurer. 


We  tike  to  have  ^^3MeehanieaP^  Men 
^^You^ve  got  to  shotv 

^T^HAT  is  why  we  suggest  that 
you  use  the  coupon  now  to  get 
better  acquainted  with  the  full 
merit  in  Wood  Dry  Mats. 

M  R And  you  can  start  the  new  year 
right  by  getting  a  supply  of  Wood 
“Hand  Mitts.”  They  have  proved 
most  welcome  to  the  men  who 
handle  the  plates. 

Use  the  coupon — below. 

Wood  Dry  Mats  -  THE  means  to  THE  end  -  Better  printed  pages 


FLONC  OOBflDRATION 
Hoosica  raus.  n.y 


^  Paser . City  t  Stale .  0 

O  . Trial  Case  (SOO  Mats)  ar . Sample  Mats . Conditiosed  or . Coated  U 

O  . Standardize . Special  ISc . Metropolitan  Ik.  Slvadufe  Desired .  ^ 


Q  Nsmber  of  Hand  Mitts  Wanted . Sip  Taw  Nawe. 
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IX 


SHOP  EFFICIENCY  'RAISED  BY  PLANNING 

Edward  H.  Stuart  Says  Continuous  Distribution  Necessary  for  Smooth  Production  and  Relates 
His  Experience  in  Achieving  It — Reveals  Time-Saving  Devices 


FUNDAMKNTALLY,  shop  efficiency 
is  dependent  upon  continuous  dis¬ 
tribution  of  type,  leads,  slugs,  etc., 
Edward  H.  Stuart,  of  Edward  El. 
Stuart,  Inc.,  said  in  a  talk  some  time 
ago  before  the  convention  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Typographers  of  America  in 
Chicago. 

In  discussing  shop  efficiency  Mr. 
Stuart  discussed  two  kinds  of  comjHJS- 
ing  rooms,  distribution  and  non-distribu¬ 
tion. 

"Prior  to  the  non-distribution  system 
used  in  our  plant,  I  personally  superin¬ 
tended  distribution,”  Mr.  Stuart  said. 
"I  have  directed  apprentice  boys  eve¬ 
nings,  Saturday  afternoons,  Sundays 
and  holidays  while  they  racked  leads 
and  slugs,  put  spaces  and  quads  back 
in  the  case  and  restored  the  composing 
room  to  apple-pie  order  for  the  next 
day’s  business. 

"I  would  segregate  different  kinds  of 
type  according  to  the  different  alleys 
wherein  it  was  stored.  We  would  put 
all  Garamond  on  one  galley  with  a  slug 
below  and  above  each  line,  so  that  the 
type  would  not  pi.  The  lin"'  might  be 
of  different  len^hs.  It  didn’t  matter, 
l)ecau.se  the  galleys  were  either  put  on 
banks  or  pushed  into  a  storage  cabinet  on 
the  slant  so  that  the  type  would  not  fall 
over  endwise. 

"Once  the  different  kinds  of  display 
were  sorted,  it  was  a  comparatively 
simple  matter  for  a  compositor  to  stand 
in  one  alley  and  distribute  without  run¬ 
ning  up  and  down  the  room  pulling  out 
and  pushing  in  different  type  cases. 

"At  that  time,  we  used  copixjr  and 
brass  one-half  and  one  point  thin  spaces. 
Apprentice  boys  would  distribute  these 
into  the  various  space  and  quad  cases. 
It  was  an  arduous  and  tedious  task, 
which  they  tried  to  side-step  as  much 
as  possible. 

‘Terms  were  unlocked  promptly  upon 
their  return  from  foundry  so  that  the 
chases  and  metal  furniture  could  imme¬ 
diately  go  to  work  again.  In  other 
words,  keep  the  material  turning  over 
all  the  time.  Also,  I  gave  particular 
attention  to  the  ordering  of  sorts.  One 
dollar  will  buy  a  whole  handful  of 
twenty-four  point  Goudy  cap  P’s.  Hav¬ 
ing  once  bought  a  sort  order  of  this 
letter  there  was  little  likelihood  of  a 
shortage  of  cap  P’s  for  some  time  to 
come. 

“It  was  difficult  to  get  a  compositor 
to  report  shortages  of  type,  because  too 
frequently  they  would  turn  a  letter,  and 
seem  to  be  afraid  to  come  in  the  front 
office.  Finally,  I  gave  a  smart  appren¬ 
tice  boy  a  dollar  raise  each  week  for 
three  consecutive  weeks  for  sticking  his 
head  in  the  door  and  yelling,  ‘We’re  out 
of  thirty-six  Goudy  Bold  cap  T’s.’  Shop 
gossip  quickly  convinced  the  comps  that 
we  were  glad  to  order  sorts  at  any  time. 

“Of  course,  the  non-distribution  plant 
has  an  easier  problem  to  solve. 

“We  use  seventy-pound  enamel  Iwok 
for  hair  point  thin  spaces.  We  use  one 
point  leads  for  one  point  spaces.  We 
have  a  motor  on  a  space  cutter  which 
cuts  Slices  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred 
per  minute.  We  put  a  quart  Mason 
fruit  jar  underneath  the  space  cutter 
and  feed  these  strips  of  one  and  two 
point  leads,  as  well  as  paper,  through 
the  cutter.  Presto!  In  a  few  minutes 
we  have  a  quart  of  thin  spaces.  Thus 
the  thin  space  problem  is  solved  forever 
and  an  unlimited  supply  is  alwavs  on 
hand. 

“A  word  about  our  space  and  cpiad 
cases.  They  are  double  size,  in  two 
■sections,  covering  a  full  length  bank. 
The  first  case  holds  a  correct  asscirt- 
ment  of  thin  spaces,  common  spaces  nut 
quads,  em  quads  and  regular  liig  (giads 
from  six  to  thirty  point.  The  second 
one  holds  an  assortment  from  thirty-six 
to  seventy-two  point  inclusive,  all  cast 
on  our  own  caster  and  perfectly  accu- 
1  rate.  For  example:  Of  seventy-two 


point  quads,  there  are  quads  six  by  six 
ems  (seventy-two  points  square),  five 
by  six,  four  by  six,  three  and  one-half 
by  six,  three  by  six,  two  and  one-half 
by  six,  two  by  six,  one  and  one-half  by 
six  and  one  by  six.  Of  course  the  com¬ 
positor  has  six  em  nonpareil  slugs,  leads, 
and  one  •points- in  front  of  him  to  finish 
the  spacing  on  down. 

‘‘We  store  spaces  and  quads  in  a  re¬ 
volving  cabinet,  originally  designed  for 
retailing  nails  in  a  hardware  store.  It  is 
si.x  feet  high  and  six  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference.  It  liolds  a  complete  assortment 
of  Slices  from  six  to  seventy-two  point. 
.An  apprentice  lx)y  puts  the  space  and 
(|uad  case  on  a  turtle,  rolls  it  over  to  the 
cabinet  and  fills  it  up  in  a  few  minutes. 
He  will  take  one  jar  holding  paper  half 
IK)int  spaces  in  one  hand  and  another 
jar  holding  lead  one  point  spaces  in  his 
other  hand  and  go  around  the  room  and 
fill  the  space  cases.  Thirty  minutes  will 
do  the  trick. 

“We  store  leads  and  slugs  in  a  spe¬ 
cially  built  slug  case,  holding  about  two 
tons.  Slugs  from  three  and  one-half  to 
nine  and  one-half  ems  inhalf-em  lengths 
and  from  ten  to  seventy-two  ems  in  em 
lengths  are  stored  in  this  case.  linger 
than  this  length,  compositors  must  cut 
from  strips,  as  needed.  Leads  the  same. 
This  storage  case  is  the  same  as  the 
hand  brake  on  your  automobile.  The 
comps  seldom,  or  never,  use  it. 

“Over  each  compositor’s  double  bank 
is  the  regular  lead  and  slug  case  sold  by 
the  type  founders,  holding  leads  and 
slugs  from  four  to  twenty-six  picas.  On 
the  top  of  each  bank  suspended  by  spe¬ 
cially  built  metal  arms,  is  a  full  length 
lead  and  slug  case  which  holds  leads 
and  slugs  from  twenty-seven  to  forty- 
eight  picas.  On  each  bank,  we  have  a 
compact  rule  case  which  holds  one  point 
leads  from  three  and  one-half  to  nine 
and  one-half  picas  in  half  pica  lengths, 
and  four  picas  to  thirty-six  picas  in  pica 
leneths. 

“In  the  special  overhead  bank,  there 
is  a  small  compartment  which  holds  a 
half  inch  of  one  point  leads  from  thirty- 
seven  to  forty-eight  picas.  Therefore, 
each  compositor  has  in  front  of  him 
one  point  leads,  two  point  leads  and  six 
point  slugs  from  four  to  forty-eight 
picas.  This  device  is  exclusive  with 
Edwin  H.  Stuart.  Inc. 

“Waist-band  high  is  a  specially  de¬ 
signed  metal  furniture  case  that  holds 
a  liberal  supply  of  metal  furniture  two, 
three,  four,  five  and  six  picas  wide :  ten. 
fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five,  thirty, 
thirty-five,  forty,  fortv-five,  fifty  and 
sixty  picas  in  length.  A  compositor  can 
stand  in  the  middle  of  a  double  bank  and 
with  his  right  hand  reach  the  sixtv  em 
piece  and  with  his  left  hand  reach  the 
ten  em  piece. 

“The  apprentice  boys  fill  these  metal 
furniture  racks  full  from  a  master  stor¬ 
age  case,  holding  a  very  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  of  blanking  material. 

“Type  is  stored  from  six  to  thirty-six 
point  in  the  standard  monotype  storage 
system. 

“Type  in  the  forty-two,  forty-eight, 
sixty  and  seventy-two  point  sizes  are 
stored  on  large  galleys  with  handles  and 
labels. 

“When  it  is  returned  from  the  foun¬ 
dry,  if  the  proof  says  dead,  the  ad  is 
immediately  killed.  If  it  says  ‘may  re¬ 
print,’  it  is  put  on  a  slide  and  the  slide 
number  is  marked  on  the  proof,  the 
proof  being  placed  on  the  Superin¬ 
tendent’s  desk  so  he  may  immediately 
locate  it. 

“.As  to  composition :  In  our  studio, 
some  layouts  are  furnished  by  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies.  We  make  many  layouts 
ourselves,  because  we  have  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  customers  who  give  us  the 
ropy,  tell  us  the  size  and  leave  it  to  us. 
I.avout  and  copy  go  to  compositor  the 
same  as  in  any  other  studio.  Femem- 
her,  each  compositor  has  in  front  of  him 


an  unlimited  supply  of  labor-saving  ma¬ 
terial.  .And  right  behind  him,  there  is  a 
space  and  quad  case  in  exclusive  use  in 
our  studio,  and  a  time-saver  par  excel¬ 
lence. 

“The  cases  are  full  of  type. 

“A  long  row  of  sticks  are  available  in 
the  center  of  the  room. 

“The  first  thing  this  typesetter  does 
is  to  cut  a  slotted  tie-up  slug,  whether 
the  ad  be  a  full  page  or  a  single  line  of 
type.  Tie-up  slugs  are  slotted  pica  slugs, 
cast  on  our  own  monotype. 

“He  now  sets  his  ad  right  inside  this 
tie-up  slug.  Thus  the  job  is  tied  up 
once  and  only  once.  When  the  job  is 
locked  for  foundry,  the  string  stays  in 
the  slot.  It  is  not  tied  very  tightly. 
The  compositor  can  easily  pick  letters 
for  correcting  inside  this  tie-up  frame 
or  he  can  lift  whole  lines.  In  my 
opinion,  the  tie-up  slug  is  the  greatest 
single  time-saver  we  have  in  our  com¬ 
posing  room. 

“We  use  metal  base  of  proper  height 
for  mounting  zincs.  If  cuts  are  not  fur¬ 
nished  with  copy,  the  base  is  sawed  into 
proper  size  and  dropped  in  the  form. 
.All  zincs  are  delivered  to  us  unmounted 
and  all  we  have  to  do  when  cuts  do 
arrive  is  drop  the  zinc  on  the  base,  drive 
a  tack  in  each  corner  and  the  form  is 
ready.  This  base  is  cast  in  widths  four, 
five  and  six  picas,  in  strips  two  feet 
long.  It  may  be  used  more  than  once. 
When  the  apprentice  boy  slips  the  edge 
of  his  make-up  rule  underneath  the  dead 
cut  and  pries  off  the  unmounted  plate 
for  return  to  the  customer,  he  takes  a 
swift  look  at  the  base  that  has  been  in 
use.  If  it  is  in  good  condition,  he 
throws  it  on  a  bank  near  the  saw  and 
later  cuts  it  down  in  pica  lengths,  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  fifty  and  sixty  ems  long. 
This  may  save  a  few  precious  minutes 
of  compositor’s  time  when  he  is  assem¬ 
bling  base  for  a  new  cut.  Suppose  he 
has  a  cut  that  is  fifty-seven  picas  long 
and  twenty  picas  wide.  He  will  grab 
four  sixty  by  five  pieces  of  base,  throw 
them  up  on  the  saw  and  slash  off  three 
picas,  quicker  than  he  could  cut  this 
base  from  new  strips,  because  the  new 
strips  are  two  feet  long  and  therefore 
he  can  handle  the  short  strips  fa.ster 
than  he  can  a  full  leneth  strip. 

“Also,  the  apprentice  boy  can  trim 
this  base  and  put  it  in  a  near-by  handy 
labor-saving  cabinet  faster  than  the  boy 
in  the  monotype  room  can  make  new. 

“If  the  base  is  battered  and  injured 
in  any  way,  however,  it  goes  in  the 
melting  pot. 

“We  use  metal  rule  one  pica  wide  for 
locking  foundry  forms.  This  rule  is 
stored  in  a  specially  built  cabinet.  It 
is  cut  to  inch  lengths,  not  picas,  because 
lock-up  rules  overlao  at  the  ends. 

“This  lock-up  cabinet  is,  of  cour.se, 
located  by  the  lock-up  stone  and  two 
grabs  enables  a  compositor  to  get  the 
desired  lengths. 

“We  use  steel  furniture  exclusively 
for  lock-up.  The  only  wood  is  a  non¬ 
pareil  reglet  on  each  side  of  the  quoins 
to  prevent  slipping. 

’‘We  constantly  test  our  metal  to  keep 
it  up  to  a  high  state  of  fluiditv.  The 
Imperial  Type  Metal  Company  helps  us 
with  this  job.  We  use  the  very  best 
metal  that  monev  can  buy.  We  have 
only  one  kind  of  metal.  We  do  not 
attempt  to  use  a  cheaper  metal  for  leads 
and  slugs.  It  would  get  mixed  with  the 
good  metal. 

“Our  office  uses  the  standard  cost 
sy.stem.  We  charge  ten  per  cent  for 
lavout  and  five  per  cent  for  errand  bovs’ 
time.  The  '•rrand  bovs  punch  a  time 
clock  indicating  tbe  bour  and  minute 
they  leave  on  a  trip,  their  clock  number, 
and  their  destination,  all  on  a  slip  of 
paper.  This  enables  the  bookkeeper  to 
pick  up  time  spent  on  errands.  This 
slip  is  hung  on  a  hook  in  tbe  office,  so 
the  office  girl  can  alwavs  tell  where  the 
errand  boy  is:  she  can  also  estimate 


approximately  how  soon  he  will  arrive 
and  when  he  will  return. 

“The  apprentice  boy  pulls  all  proofs, 
of  course.  Three  are  sent  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  unless  he  demands  more.  Ten  is 
the  maximum,  without  charge. 

“When  the  form  is  going  to  the 
stereotype  foundry,  the  proof  is  pulled 
on  a  yellow  sheet  of  paper;  electrotyjje 
foundry,  pink  paper ;  pressroom,  white. 

“A  proof  of  every  form,  regardless 
of  whether  it  be  one  line  of  tvpe  or 
a  full  page  ad  is  placed  on  the  ‘out’ 
hook  and  the  superintendent  marks  it 
‘dead’  or  ‘may  reprint.’  ” 

CLEVELAND  PRINTER 
NAMED  ON  NRA  BOARD 

Joseph  E.  Cassidy,  Plain  Dealer 

Operator  For  Ten  Years,  Will  Hear 
Disputed  Cases — Has  Served 
In  State  Legislature 

When  the  NRA  Compliance  Board 
was  set  up  in  Cleveland  it  was  logical 
that  Joseph  E.  Cassidy,  30,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  operator  for  ten  years, 
should  represent  industrial  labor.  The 
Plain  Dealer  is  contributing  his  services. 

High  school  palled  on  “Joe”  Cassidy 
after  less  than  two  years,  and  at  IS  he 
was  an  apprentice  for  Skelly  Typesetting 
Company.  In  the  summers  he  was  a 
deckhand  on  lake  boats.  After  2J4 
years  he  went  on  a  “barnstorming  or 
machine-busting  tour,”  as  he  calls  it, 
of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  shops.  He 
insists  his  terms  are  correct  as  he  had 
only  three  months  machine  experience. 

F'inally  he  landed  in  Lorain,  O.,  where 
he  stayed  a  year  and  a  half  and  got  his 
union  card  and  the  determination  to 
“settle  down.”  He  began  working  on 
the  Plain  Dealer  soon  afterward. 

Six  years  ago  Mr.  Cassidy  was 
named  by  the  Typographical  Union  to 
represent  it  in  the  Cleveland  Central 
Labor  Council.  He  is  still  there.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  his  public  life. 
Now  he  says  his  hobby  is  politics  but 
an  associate  thinks  that  “people”  ex¬ 
presses  it  better. 

In  1930  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
legislature  on  the  Republican  ticket.  At 
Columbus  he  interested  himself  in 
workmen’s  compensation,  labor  and  tax 
legislation.  A  labor  bloc  he  organized 
and  led  obtained  a  law  which  outlawed 
a  “yellow  dog”  contract  which  pre¬ 
vented  employes  from  joining  a  labor 
organization.  Ohio  was  the  first  indus¬ 
trial  state  to  pass  such  a  law. 

But  Mr.  Cassidy  was  to  return  to  his 
tnachine  for  only  a  short  time.  Last 
year  he  was  one  of  eight  Republicans 
elected  in  Cuyahoga  (Tounty.  At  the 
recent  legislative  session  he  led  a  fight 
which  was  successful  in  making  inef¬ 
fective  a  new  state  plant  meant  to  turn 
out — with  convict  labor — $419,000  worth 
of  printing  every  two  years.  Now  only 
state  welfare  department  work,  a  very 
small  amount,  may  be  produced. 

Mr.  Cassidy  is  most  proud  of  his 
sponsorship  of  a  resolution  paving  the 
way  for  Ohio’s  being  the  first  industrial 
state  to  ratify  the  child  labor  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution. 

Figuratively,  Mr.  Cassidy  is  almost 
“up  to  his  ears”  in  NRA  work.  He  is 
one  of  two  full-time  workers.  When 
an  Editor  &  Publisher  representative 
called  his  home  at  6  o’clock  Mrs.  Cas¬ 
sidy  replied  that  she  was  “hoping”  he 
would  be  there  for  dinner  at  seven  but 
that  she  “never  knew.”  He  has  been 
married  eight  years  and  has  a  daughter 
four  years  old. 

The  NRA,  Mr.  Cassidy  believes,  is 
the  “greatest  thing  the  average  worker, 
union  or  non-union,  had  ever  hoped  to 
see.”  Naturally,  he  is  100  per  cent  for 
it.  And  that  is  Mr.  Cassidy’s  theme 
quite  often  these  days  when  he  talks 
for  the  Board  at  public  meetings. 


X 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  13,  1934 


NO  BASEMENT  IN  STOCKTON  PLANT; 
OWNER  WORKED  IN  ONE  AS  A  BOY 

Irving  Martin,  Sr.,  Vetoed  Suggestion  When  Plant  Was  Built  and 
When  Room  Was  Needed  for  Expansion — Resisted 
Local  Group’s  Open  Shop  Drive 
By  EARLE  R.  EDMISTON 


“TF  wc  liave  a  basement  someone  will  in  the  building  operate  iii  oil  and  arc 
1  have  to  work  in  it  and  no  em-  so  adjusted  that  in  case  of  overload  the 


1  have  to  work  in  it  and  no  em-  so  adjusted  that  in  case  of  overload  the 
ploye  of  mine  is  ever  going  to  work  in  switches  fly  open. 


STOCKTON  PLANT;  rial  policy,  Mr.  Martin  was  quick  to 

/-wa.ir'  a  o  a  champion  proposed  community  improyc- 

l^^j  UiNt  Ad  A  Dvll  ments  and  took  the  lead  in  supporting 

formation  of  the  pioneer  irrigation  dis- 
ttion  When  Plant  Was  Built  and  tricts  in  central  California.  Gradually 

'he  pai)er  gained  circulation,  but  adver- 
for  Expansion — Kesuted  support  was  still  lacking. 

pen  Shop  Drive  Mr.  Martin  met  his  first  real  chal- 

FnMiSTfiN  lenge.  A  well-organized  saloon  clement 

was  active  in  the  city’s  politics  and  in 
in  the  building  operate  in  oil  and  arc  *  city^  political^  campaign  the  Record 
so  adjusted  that  in  case  of  overload  the  championed  a  ticket  opposed^  to  saloon 
switches  fly  open.  control  and  the  saloon  organization  an- 

A  $100,000  Scott  high  speed  press  nounced  that  the  Record  was  under  its 
equipped  with  an  airplane  former,  is  boycott.  In  defying  the  organization  the 


abasement!”  A  $100,000  Scott  high  speed  press  nouncea  inai  ine  icecora  was  unaer  us 

This  pledge  of  equipped  with  an  airplane  former,  is  ^ycott.  In  defying  the  organization  the 
Irving  Martin,  driven  by  two  75-horsepower  motors.  Record  probably  was  the  first  daily 
Sr.,  publisher  of  It  is  adjacent  to  the  stereotyping  room,  newsiiaper  in  California  ^  wage  an  out 


the  Stockton 

(Cz\.)  Daily  Rec-  from  the  finishing  block.  An  automatic  was  generally  accepted  as  suicidal,  but 
ord,  at  the  time  a  carrier  belt  brings  the  paper  the  short  P«ssibly  because  of  it.s  very  daring  it 
new  plant  was  be-  distance  into  the  mailing  room  adjacent  resulted  in  increased  circulation  and  in 
ing  built  in  1911,  to  the  press  room.  Sixty  seconds  after  advertising  from  unexpected 


the  plates  being  passed  over  a  counter  ®rid  out  anti-saloon  fight.  Its  policy 


was  generally  accepted  as  suicidal,  but 


ing  built  in  1911, 
sounds  the  key¬ 


advertising 


unexpected 


receiving  the  starting  plate  over  the  sources. 


note  of  the  code  counter  the  press  can  be  in  operation.  second  crisis  came  in  the  Record’s 


of  this  dean  of  The  press  consists  of  four  16-page  units  tarly  career  in  a  fight  for  the  “open 

.  .  ■  .  .  <  .  .  ..  ..  .  .1 _ >>  c. _ 1.. _  r- _ _ i  i_i _ 


California  pub-  and  can  be  added  to  at  both  ends.  shop"  in  Stockton.  Capital  and  labor 

lishers.  The  Martin  was  left  an  orphan  in  Bath,  groups  were  so  well  organized  that  vir- 
pledge  is  traced  S.  C.,  where  his  parents  had  gone  on  tually  no  non-combatants  were  left  and 
to  long  hours  in  a  a  visit  from  their  home  in  the  Catskill  the  Record  was  given  an  ultimatum  by 
dark  basement  Mountains  in  New  York.  the  Merchants,  Manufacturers  and  Em¬ 


in  Stockton.  Capital  and  labor 


Irving  Martin,  Sr. 


Martin  was  left  an  orphan  in  Bath,  groups  were  so  well  organized  that  vir- 
S.  C.,  where  his  parents  had  gone  on  tually  no  non-combatants  were  left  and 


dark  basement  Mountains  in  New  York, 
where  Mr.  Martin  as  a  boy  worked  as  When  seven  years  old,  he  went  to 
a  “printer’s  devil.”  California  to  be  in  the  care  of  relatives 

Mr.  Martin,  now  68  years  old,  con-  who  lived  on  a  foothill  ranch  in  Yuba 


the  Merchants,  Manufacturers  and  Em- 


When  seven  years  old,  he  went  to  ployers’  Association,  an  open  shop  or- 
California  to  be  in  the  care  of  relatives  ganization.  to  join  or  take  the  conse- 


Mr.  Martin,  now  68  years  old,  con-  who  lived  on  a  foothill  ranch  in  Yuba  qnences.  The  Record  announced  that  it 
tinues  as  active  head  of  the  Record  or-  County,  where  he  worked  as  chore  boy.  could  not  be  coerced  and  the  next  day 
ganization,  a  post  from  which  he  has  At  17  he  went  to  Stockton  to  attend  j'  have  enough  display  advertis- 


been  called  into  the  inner  councils  of  business  college,  but  lacking  funds  took  'bg  to  keep  one  compositor  busy. 


his  state  by  three  of  its  governors.  a  job  as  printer’s  devil  in  a  morning  Simultaneously  a  loan  at  a  bank  was 


Orphaned  when  a  baby,  chore  boy  on  newspaper  composing  room.  For  sweep-  called.  Financial  support  from  personal 


California  ranches  until  he  was 


ing  the  shop,  filling  the  coal  oil  lamps,  sources  enabled  the  Record  to  meet  the 


“printer’s  devil”  at  $4  per  week,  start-  helping  run  the  old  cylinder  press,  “pull  loan  and  continue  publication.  Stops  in 
ing  a  daily  newspaper  without  funds  and  proofs,”  prepare  papers  for  mailing  and  circulation  by  those  opposed  to  its  poli- 
going  $165,000  into_  debt  before  it  be-  mn  errands,  he  received  $4  per  week  cies  were  matched  by  those  from  union 
gan  to  pay,  then  building  it  into  one  of  2nd  was  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  office.  sympathizers.  When  industrial  peace 


sympathizers.  When  industrial  peace 


the  most  valuable  and  influential  prop-  Mr.  Martin  recalls  vividly  how  he  came  the  Record  had  passed  its  evening 


erties  in  interior  California — such  in  managed  to  live  on  that  $4  a  week. 


brief  is  the  life  of  Mr.  Martin 


Breakfast  was  obtained  in  a  restaurant 


competitor  in  circulation. 

In  1917  the  Record’s  evening  competi- 


The  Record  building  still  has  no  base-  under  the  newspaper  plant  for  ten  cents,  tor  was  taken  over  by  its  creditors  and 


Lunch  was  in  Seth  Peyton’s  saloon,  Mr.  Martin  bought  the  paper,  the  Stnek- 


When  the  original  buildinir  was  being  which  prided  itself  on  its  fifteen-cent  ton  Mail, 'and  absorbed  it,  thereby  bring- 


planned  the  architect  made  provision  for  meal,  which  included  a  ten-cent  drink,  ing  his  indebtedness  to  $165,000.  6ff- 


3  basement  and  Mr.  Martin  vetoed  it 


The  newspaper  plant  is  entirely  on  the  charge  was  twenty-five  cents,  so  Mr. 
ground  floor.  When  growth  of  the  en-  Martin  and  a  boy  friend  always  lunched 


terprise  necessitated  more  room.  Mr.  together,  one  paying  one  day  and  the 
Martin  bought  adjoining  lots.  Depart-  other  the  next. 


ment  heads  argued  for  a  basement  under 
the  building,  but  again  Mr.  Martin  ve¬ 
toed  the  plan.  It  was  then  that  he 


Aher  getting  his  union  card,  Mr. 
Martin  bought  a  half  interest  in  a 


plant. 

Mr.  Martin  in  1915  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Hiram  Johnson,  now  United 
States  Senator  Johnson,  as  a  member 
of  the  State  Water  Commission.  Later 


weekly  newspaper,  later  absorbing  his  he  was  named  a  member  of  the  State 


settled  the  issue  with  his  statement  that  partner's  interest.  Learning  that  a  Railroad  Commission,  a  position  which 
tm  employe  of  his  would  work  in  a  newspaper  plant  was  for  sale  for  a  he  held  for  six  years  following  his  ap- 
hasement.  ,  .  $2,500  debt,  Mr.  Martin  made  a  propo-  pointment  by  Governor  Stephens.  Gov- 

Installation  of  virtually  all  new  me-  sition  that  he  would  pay  the  rent  and  ernor  C.  C.  Young  named  Mr.  Martin 
years  ago  has  start  a  daily  newspaper,  owing  the  bank  chairman  of  the  California  Tax  Com- 
placM  the  Record  in  top  rank  as  one  for  the  plant  and  paying  the  interest,  mission  and  member  of  a  commission  on 


$2,500  debt.  Mr.  Martin  made  a  propo-  pointment  by  Governor  Stephens.  Gov- 
sition  that  he  would  pay  the  rent  and  ernor  C.  C.  Young  named  Mr.  Martin 


of  the  most  modern  plants  on  the  Pacific  The  Irank  accepted,  and  thus  was  born  revision  of  the  state  constitution. 


**  r  1C  T  .  •  Record  April  7,  1895.  Support  of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  both 

A  nattery  of  15  Intertype  machines  Through  the  first  lean  years,  the  campaigns  brought  down  upon  Mr.  Mar- 

jj  composing  room  bookbinding  and  job  printing  plant  tin’s  head  the  wrath  of  the  Republican 
that  they  mav  he  added  to  as  necessity  which  Mr.  Martin  operated  in  conjunc-  state  central  committee.  Mr.  Martin 
requires  and  _  the  standardized  unit  tion  with  his  newspaper  made  possible  was  holding  a  state  jxisition  at  the  time 
scherne  maintained  no  matter  how  large  carrying  the  paper  at  a  loss.  Merchants  under  a  Republican  governor.  He  made 
the  plant  n^v  gmw.  .Ml  machines  are  were  slow  to  advertise  in  the  new  paper,  his  answer  through  his  newspaper.  It 
T^t! 'Tic /w\  L  ^  i‘  ’•  ^’’'1  Always  aggressive  in  news  and  edito-  was  to  the  effect  that  as  a  state  official 


multinle  models  B,  C.  D.  S.  M.  and  E. 
The  $65,000  battery  is  placed  seven  in  a 
row.  with  a  head  machine  in  the  center. 
It  sets  the  36-point  heads  used  as  tops 
on  all  pages,  in  addition  to  18  and  12- 
point  heads.  Pneumatic  tubes  feeds  the 
copy  from  the  editorial  to  composing 
rooms. 

A  signal  light  tons  each  machine.  It 
is  lighted  and  a  bell  rings  as  the  opera¬ 
tor  presses  a  button  beside  his  kev  board, 
calling  the  attention  of  the  mechanic  and 
shop  superintendent. 

Other  modem  composing  room  equip¬ 
ment  includes  a  $15,000  Ludlow  system; 
\^andercook  proof  press  which  takes  a 
page:  Monotvne  and  Elrod  material 
making  machines  and  storage  racks  that 
represent  an  outlav  of  $8,000;  Rouse 
band  saw ;  miller  and  curl  saws.  Com¬ 
pressed  air  is  used  for  cleaning  the  ma¬ 
chines. 

Cooper-Hewitt  mercury  work  lights 
are  used  throughout  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partments. 

The  12-ton  tvpe  stereotyping  furnace 
is  heated  by  oil  burners  regulated  by 
thermostat.  Other  features  of  the 
stereotyping  department  include  a  Ponv 
Autoplate.  Sta-hi  mat  former,  flat  and 
curved  router,  saw  and  trimmer  of  latest 
makes. 

Main  line  switches  handling  the  280 
horsepower  brought  in  and  transformed 


CUT  DISPLACED  TITLE  LINE 


The 


CaHfonuB  Hornet  Hooded  | 
By  Torrential  Raint;  Two 
Cart  Break  TKrouf  k  Bridge 

LEasLATORs 

ASSEMBLING  lu.  i 
ATJACISON  I 


Daily  Heraed 


rUNJSHER  OF  Oepoiiti  bi  99  p«r  Ont  IMOROiaHAll 
HERALDOVEN  ^  *^1  APPOOfTEl) TO 


To  $2,500  Beginning  Todityj 


I’holo  hhoHft  a  clifTerent  idea  in  makeup  used  in  the  Jan.  1  issue  of  the  Biloxi' 
Gulfport  (Miss.)  Herald,  with  a  two-column  cut  so  placed  as  to  extend  up 
through  the  title  line  of  the  newspaper.  W.  G.  Wilkes  is  general  manager. 


he  represented  all  of  the  jieoplc  of  Cali- 1 
fornia  and  not  exclusively  the  Republi-|  40/^ 


cans,  and  that  his  newspaper  was  not, 
never  had  been  and  never  would  bt 
purely  a  party  organ. 


CHICAGO  CITY  NEWS 
IN  NEW  QUARTERS 


Occupies  Enlarged  Space  at  155 
North  Clark  Street — Copy  Is 
Written  In  White  Let¬ 
ters  On  Green 


If  two  persons  ordered  lunch  the  total  setting  this,  he  now  had  a  three-story 
charge  was  twenty-five  cents,  so  Mr.  modern  brick  building  and  well-equipiied 


mission  and  member  of  a  commission  on 


Support  of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  both 


The  Chicago  City  News  Bureau  re¬ 
cently  moved  into  its  newly  enlarged 
quarters  at  155  North  Clark  street.  The 
local  room  is  laid  out  in  accordance 
with  the  bureau’s  ixilicy  of  concentrated 
action  to  and  from  the  central  desk, 
which  is  the  hub  of  the  local  news¬ 
gathering  organization  for  the  five  daily 
newspapers  and  the  Associated  Press. 

At  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the 
City  News  Bureau  is  the  telephone 
swicthboard,  through  which  the  oper¬ 
ator  is  in  contact  with  22  reporters  as¬ 
signed  to  various  police  stations,  city, 
county  and  federal  buildings.  The 
board  is  placed  so  as  to  permit  the 
operator  to  watch  the  central  desk 
from  which  she  may  receive  bulletins 
and  news  flashes  to  be  telephoned  to 
the  local  newspapers  when  big  news 
stories  break.  Miss  Gladys  Ryan,  the 
oiierator  also  keeps  track  of  police  and 
fire  calls  and  has  memorized  about  300 
telephone  numbers  of  various  local 
IKilice  stations,  hospitals,  hotels,  etc. 

A  special  lighting  system  has  been  in¬ 
stalled,  under  the  direction  of  Isaac 
Gershman,  managing  editor  of  the  bu¬ 
reau,  to  facilitate  working  conditions. 
Bureau  reporters  and  rewritemen  use 
mimeograph  paper  in  writing  their 
stories,  and  the  desk  men  use  stylus 
pencils  in  editing  copy.  Reporters  type 
their  stories  on  typewriters  equipped  to 
print  white  on  green.  The  desk  men 
edit  the  copy  which  is  written  on  white 
wax  sheets  by  placing  the  paper  on 
black  topped  desks.  This  arrangement 
requires  a  special  type  of  illumination, 
which  has  been  worked  out  by  Mr. 
Gershman. 

A  more  compact  and  efficient  ar¬ 
rangement  has  been  developed  in  the 
new  cyclograph  room,  where  the  news 
stories  are  reproduced  from  stencils  and 
sent  by  tube  to  the  various  papers. 
Special  rolls  of  paper  are  used  on  the 
cyclograph  machine,  which  turns  out 
2,000  copies  from  one  stencil  at  the  rate 
of  10,000  words  an  hour, 

A  special  room  has  been  provided  for 
a  stenographer  who  receives  by  tele¬ 
phone  news  stories  dictated  by  report¬ 
ers  on  various  beats.  It  was  explained 
to  Editor  &  Plbi.isher  that  most  of 
the  reporters  covering  federal,  crim¬ 
inal  and  city  hall  beats,  dictate  their 
stories.  Bureau  reporters  are  trained 
from  the  start  to  dictate  stories  as  well 
as  to  write  them.  On  important  court 
trials,  dictation  in  relays  by  two  or 
three  men  gives  a  fast  running  account 
of  the  story  and  eliminates  a  rewrite 


The  bureau  checks  every  possible 
news  source  in  Cook  County,  including 
Ixith  routine  and  special  stories.  Sliced 
and  accuracy  are  the  prime  essentials 
of  a  City  News  Bureau  reporter,  Mr. 
(ier,shinan  stated.  There  are  three 
classes  of  reporters  working  for  the 
bureau  in  addition  to  the  experienced 
desk  and  rewrite  men.  Reporters  in¬ 
clude  cubs,  intermediates  and  expe¬ 
rienced  key  men.  The  latter  cover  the 
vital  news  sources  of  the  city  and 
county.  There  are  never  more  than 
three  green  men  in  training  at  one  time, 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  told. 

The  bureau  was  organized  in  1892 
and  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  an 
outstanding  “school  of  journalism.”  Its 
“graduates”  arc  located  in  important 
newspajier  positions  all  over  the  world. 


REPLACES  TYPEWRITERS 

The  Indianapolis  Star  gave  its  .staff 
a  Christmas  surprise  in  the  form  of  new 
Royal  typewriters.  All  old  machines 
were  replaced. 
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40%  OF  STATE  PAPERS 
USING  MIXED  METAL 

Combination  Product  Popular  in 
Pennaylvania,  Survey  Show* — 61% 
Uae  Ga*  and  25%  U*e  Elec¬ 
tricity  For  Heating 

A  survey  recently  completed  by  W. 
X.  Hardy,  manager  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  shows  that  approximately  40 
per  cent  of  the  dailies  and  weeklies  in 
that  state  use  combination  metal  for 
typesetting  and  stereotype  purposes. 
Mr.  Hardy’s  report,  based  on  this  sur¬ 
vey,  follows  in  part: 

"One  publisher  who  discontinued  com¬ 
bination  metal  some  time  ago  states  he 
had  considerable  trouble  with  clogging 
of  the  linotype  machine  mouthpieces  and 
other  metal  difficulties  that  he  attrib¬ 
uted  to  it.  His  stereotype  plates  never 
seemed  quite  hard  or  sharp  enough  for 
good  printing,  and  much  better  results 
have  been  obtained  since  using  separate 
metals.  As  to  savings  effected  by  using 
two  metals  this  publisher  writes : 

•“This  question  can  only  be  answered 
hypothetically,  inasmuch  as  we  have  not 
accumulated  figures  showing  a  direct 
saving.  Such  figures  would  probably  be 
difficult  to  assemble,  but  we  do  be¬ 
lieve  it  represents  a  saving  by  keeping 
our  machines  in  more  constant  produc¬ 
tion,  due  to  less  shutdowns  caused  by 
the  metal,  less  resetting  of  type  matter, 
which,  due  to  dirty  and  clogged  mouth¬ 
pieces,  may  be  so  porous  as  to  develop 
sinks  under  the  pressure  of  the  mat 
roller,  and  in  other  ways  which  are 
costly,  annoying  and  time  consuming. 
In  the  stereotype  department,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  harder  plates,  with  sharper 
faces  and  less  makeovers,  resulting  in 
better  printed  papers,  represent  savings 
to  us,  and  a  return  on  our  invest¬ 
ment  secured  by  the  gcxxlwill  of  our 
readers.’ 

“Gas  is  used  for  fuel  on  both  stereo¬ 
type  and  machine  pots  in  61  per  cent 
of  the  shops,  and  25  per  cent  use  elec- 
;  tricity.  Other  shops  use  electricity  on 
I  the  machines  and  gas,  coal  or  oil  on 
I  stereotype  and  flat  casting  pots. 

I  “Publishers  in  the  natural  gas  regions 
use  that  fuel  because  of  its  cheapness, 

I  while  others  use  gas  because  it  is  clean, 
gives  even  heat  and  can  be  easily  con- 
I  trolled. 

“Users  of  electricity  attribute  their 
preference  to  it  because  of  fume  elim- 
iration,  steady  temperature  and  safety. 
Publishers  differ  on  the  cost  factor, 
some  report  electric  current  being 
cheaper  than  gas  in  their  districts, 
while  others  have  the  opposite  con¬ 
dition. 

“One  publisher  states,  ‘Gas  or  elec¬ 
tric  immersion  units  are  about  equal 
in  consumption  cost  and  as  easily  con¬ 
trolled.  Recent  developments  in  gas 
immersion  units  may  prove  them  to  be 
cheaper  to  operate.  Immersion  units  are 
far  better  for  metal,  and  they  relieve 
any  strain  on  the  pot.  We  have  not 
had  a  broken  pot  since  the  installation 
in  January,  19^.’ 

“Another  publisher  in  stating  his 
preference  for  electricity  says,  ‘It  com¬ 
pares  favorably  in  cost  with  gas,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  larger  plants;  tempera¬ 
ture  can  be  controlled  within  much 
closer  limits;  cleaner;  reduces  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  room  adjacent  to  the 
pots,  making  it  more  pleasant  for  the 
workmen,  and  requires  less  attention 
and  repairs.’ 

“A  publisher  who  has  installed  Kemp 
gas  immersion  units  for  his  stereotype 
pot  states,  ‘I  tried  electrical  immersion 
for  stereotype  pot;  cost  ran  from  $40 
to  $44  per  month.  Kemp  system  has 
reduced  that  to  $16  to  $18.  Kemp  sys¬ 
tem  has  all  the  good  qualities  of  elec¬ 
trical  units,  and,  in  addition  to  great 
ssving,  is  much  faster  in  operation.’” 


ADOPTS  TABLOID  SIZE 

,  The  Med/orrf  (Ore.)  Nnvs  has  changed 
Its  type  dress  and  is  now  published 
“  a  weekly  in  tabloid  size  every  Fri¬ 
day.  Moore  Hamilton  is  editor  and 
manager. 


BOSTON  DAIUES’  ROTO 
PRODUCTION  DESCRIBED 

(Continued  from  fage  VII) 


cotton  with  the  acid  and  draws  it  care¬ 
fully  over  the  cylinder. 

When  the  etcher  adjudges  the  opera¬ 
tion  complete,  tine  table  salt  is  rubbed 
into  the  gelatin.  This  rots  the  gelatin 
and  enables  it  to  be  removed  easily, 
without  scratching  the  delicate  copi)er. 
The  cylinder  is  then  cleaned  and  is 
ready  for  the  printing  press. 

In  the  cylinder  depositing  room 
speed,  economy  and  quality  are  the 
three  main  factors.  In  preparing  a 
cylinder  for  new  etching  but  two  hours’ 
time  is  consumed  where  in  some  plants 
from  ten  to  twelve  hours  is  often 
needed  for  the  same  operation.  This 
saving  of  time  is  accomplished  by  u^ing 
a  patented  process  whereby  only  5/1000 
of  an  inch  of  copper  is  used  on  each 
cylinder. 

When  a  cylinder  comes  into  this 
room  from  the  press,  the  outer  shell 
of  copper  is  removed,  rolled  up  and 
sold  for  old  copper.  If  the  nickled 
surface  which  was  under  the  copper 
shell  is  perfect,  the  cylinder  is  ready 
for  a  new  deposit  of  copper.  If  the 
under  coating  of  nickel  has  been  marred 
in  any  way,  the  cylinder  receives  a 
fresh  coating  of  nickel  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  nickel  salts,  and  then  is  placed 
in  the  depositing  tank.  Ranging  half¬ 
way  around,  under  the  cylinder,  in  the 
tank,  is  a  lead  cradle,  which  holds  long 
copper  bars.  Electrical  contact  is  es¬ 
tablished  between  the  generator  and 
the  cylinder  by  means  of  a  cable,  copper 
brushed,  and  a  contact  wheel. 

The  cylinder  is  revolved  at  a  very 
high  rate  of  speed,  the  motor  generator 
started,  an  automatic  clock  on  the  wall 
is  set  to  throw,  as  it  is  called,  76  ounces 
of  copper.  The  copper  molecules, 
under  the  influence  of  4  volts  and  1,000 
amperes,  flow,  or  are  discharged,  from 
the  copper  bars,  called  the  anodes,  to 
the  copper  cylinder,  which  is  the 
cathode.  When  the  automatic  hour- 
meter  on  the  wall  registers  76  ounces 
of  copper,  or  5/1000  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  a  bell  automatically  rings, 
the  operator  shuts  off  the  motor  gen¬ 
erator,  the  cover  of  the  tank  is  lifted 
and  as  quickly  as  possible  the  cylinder 
is  moved  to  a  vantage  point  where  hot 
water  is  used  to  remove  the  acid  solu- 
tion. 

This  acid  solution  in  the  tank  is  com¬ 
posed  of  sulphuric  acid  and  copper  sul¬ 
phate.  An  exact  temperature  of  90 
degrees  is  maintained  day  and  night 
always,  by  an  automatic  steam  thermo¬ 
stat,  controlled  by  the  expansion  of  a 
checically  filled  lead  pipe  which  rests 
in  the  tank  and  is  connected  with  the 
thermostat  on  the  wall.  In  addition  to 
this  there  are  minute  air  pipes  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tank  by  means  of  which 
the  solution  is  always  kept  in  a  state 
of  suspension. 

When  the  cylinder  has  been  dried,  it 
is  placed  in  the  large  polishing  machine, 
where  what  is  known  as  the  bloom  is 
removed  with  fine  emery  flour  and  the 
final  polishing  takes  place.  Then  the 
cylinder  is  ready  for  a  new  etching. 

The  last  step  takes  place  in  the  roto¬ 
gravure  press  room.  Here  is  found  a 
two-unit,  high  speed  rotogravure  press, 
the  two  units  here  being  the  first  two 
units  of  a  five  or  seven-unit  rotogra¬ 
vure  color  machine.  The  press  is 
placed  at  this  end  of  the  room  to  allow 
for  the  later  installation  of  more  print¬ 
ing  units. 

Rotogravure  printing  is  different 
from  all  other  methods  of  printing  for 
the  reason  that  the  nature  of  the  etch¬ 
ing  permits  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
ink  to  be  used.  The  pictures  being 
printed  are  the  result  of  filling  22,500 
minute  cups  per  square  inch  with  ink, 
each  time  the  cylinder  revolves  in  the 
ink.  When  the  ink-filled  cylinder 
reaches  the  doctor  blade,  the  minute 
cups  are  scraped  across  the  top  with 
the  steel  blade  which  removes  surplus 
ink. 

At  this  point  of  contact  between  the 
rubber  impression  cylinder,  the  paper, 
and  the  copper  cylinder,  a  vacuum  is 


established  and  the  ink  is  withdrawn 
on  the  paper  from  the  tiny  cups. 

It  is  necessary  to  dry  this  ink  almost 
instantly ;  hence  what  is  known  as 
.spirit  ink  is  used,  which  contains  a 
toluol  solvent,  which  of  itself  is  a  rapid 
drying  medium.  In  order  to  further 
insure  drying,  the  paper  passes  over 
two  great  steam  drums,  and  a  brass 
roll  containing  running  cold  water,  and 
two  powerful  blowers  apply  air  press¬ 
ure  at  various  points  on  the  machine. 

While  rotogravure  is  a  slow  printing 
process,  this  press  is  known  as  a  high 
speed  machine.  The  maximum  output 
is  9,000  cylinder  revolutions  per  hour, 
producing  combinations  of  pages  from 
4  to  16  full  size,  or  from  8  to  32  pages 
tabloid  size.  In  one  corner  of  the  room 
is  a  small  sheet  copper  rotogravure 
printing  press,  used  for  printing  in¬ 
serts  or  matter  too  small  to  warrant 
the  expense  of  dressing  the  larger 
machine. 

Jhe  Herald-Traveler  is  the  only 
newspaper  in  Boston  to  have  its  own 
rotogravure  press  department,  in  fact 
approximately  only  a  small  number  of 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  own 
their  own  plants,  although  the  publish¬ 
ing  of  special  rotogravure  sections, 
particularly  with  the  Sunday  editions, 
is  rapidly  growing  in  favor.  The  Sun¬ 
day  Herald  features  a  large  rotogra¬ 
vure  section,  and  until  recently,  when 
publication  of  it  was  temporarily  sus¬ 
pended,  the  Traveler  also  brought  out 
a  special  rotogravure  section  each  Sat¬ 
urday. 

In  addition  special  inserts  and  roto¬ 
gravure  features  are  issued  from  time 
to  time. 


B.  C.  PAPER  SEMl-TABLOID 


Trail  Time*  Goes  to  Five  Columns 
Instead  of  Seven 

The  Trail  (B.  C.)  Daily  Times 
changed  its  mechanical  make-up  on 
Jan.  going  to  five  columns  of  12  ems 
each,  15  inches  deep,  instead  of  the  for¬ 
mer  seven  columns  of  13  ems  each,  20}^ 
inches  deep. 

The  paper  is  to  be  published  with  a 
minimum  of  eight  pages  daily  instead 
of  four,  according  to  W.  A.  Curran, 
manager. 

“The  reason  for  this  change,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Curran,  “is  to  permit 
of  greater  versatility  of  make-up  and 
thus  the  better  presentation  of  news 
and  advertising.  Double-spread  adver¬ 
tisements  embracing  the  same  space  as 
the  present  full  page  advertisement  can 
still  be  carried  lengthwise  of  the  full 
sheet  size  at  the  centre  fold  but  will 
in  future  measure  2,310  lines  instead 
of  2,009  lines  as  before. 

“Under  the  new  arrangement  The 
Trail  Times  will  be  able  to  vary  the 
number  of  pages  daily  from  a  minimum 
of  eight  to  20.” 


INSTALLS  LINOTYPE 

The  Appleton  (Wis.)  Vocational 
School  has  purchased  and  installed  a 
new  Model  14  Linotype  machine,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  magazines,  8,  10  and 
12-point  matrix  and  an  auxiliary  maga¬ 
zine  with  18-point  matrix.  It  has  an 
electric  metal  pot  and  also  three  type 
molds. 


NEW  DISPLAY  INTERTYPE 

A  new  Intertype,  Model  H,  has  been 
announced  by  the  Intertype  Corporation. 
Model  H  was  designed  especially  for 
setting  heads  and  advertising  display 
lines,  in  sizes  up  to  30-point  wide  and 
42-point  condensed.  The  machine  car¬ 
ries  three  72-channel  “split”  magazines. 
One  announced  feature  is  the  ease  with 
w'hich  these  magazines  can  be  removed 
and  replaced.  All  of  the  magazines  are 
about  two  inches  wider  than  usual  and 
carry  wider  headletter  and  display 
matrices. 


TRACY  IN  INDIANAPOUS 

C.  E.  Tracy,  Los  Angeles  Herald  and 
Express  linotype  operator,  went  to  In¬ 
dianapolis  last  week  as  one  eff  the 
auditors  of  the  International  Typogra¬ 
phical  Union.  He  will  be  gone  six 
weeks. 


Cork  Molding  Blankets 


SOFT,  MEDIUM,  HARD 


PACKING  FELT 

PLAIN,  GUMMED  SHEETS,  ROLLS,  STRIPS 

TAILBOARDS 
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FOR  COATING  PLAIN  FELT 

Asbestos  Cloth 

FOR  ALL  MAKES  OF  SCORCHERS 
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TEXT 

PLUS 


DISPLAY 


No  more  fun  for  the  copy-cutter. 

(Those  happy  days  when  he  snipped  and  clipped  to  his 
heart's  content  ore  gone.) 

No  more  fun  for  the  foreman. 

(Farewell  to  those  merry  games  of  hide-and-seek  with  scat¬ 
tered  bits  of  copy.) 

No  more  fun  for  the  floor  man. 

(What  a  high  old  time  he  used  to  hove,  putting  the  pieces 
together  1) 

No  more  fun  for  the  proof-reader. 

(How  jolly  it  was  trying  to  make  heads  or  toils  out  of  jumbled 
heads  and  text.) 

There's  just  no  fun  in  the  composing-room  since  the  Two-in- 
One  Linotype  came  along.  Everything's  so  darned  cut-and- 
dried!  You  send  the  whole  piece  of  copy  to  this  one  machine, 
and  get  it  all  back  in  one  piece.  It  takes  care  of  both  display 
and  straight  matter.  It  sets  a  full  range  of  sizes  from  6  to  36 
point . . .  condensed  faces  to  60  point. 

No  more  fun.  But  lots  of  efficiency  and  lots  of  spjeed.  The 
change  from  text  to  display  and  back  again  is  effected  in  a 
matter  of  seconds.  Jobs  get  done  with  a  great  deal  more  speed 
and  a  great  deal  less  fussing.  Linotype  Memphis  (Girder) 
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